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Why not banish the broom, the dust rag, and the carpet sweeper — 
spring house-cleaning, and the dusty furniture you can write your 
name on, and adopt vacuum cleaning? It’s easy—it’s sanitary—it’s 
saving— it’s the clean way to clean. 

Vacuum cleaning enables you to thoroughly clean carpets, rugs, walls, 
hangings, upholstery, clothes, and mouldings. What’s more, a vacuum 
cleaner works conscientiously. It digs deep where a broom cannot go 
and draws the dust from cracks, from tops of books, or from between 


radiators. 
sturtevant 
Lim ri WV an 


(REG. CAN. PAT. OFF.) 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


Portable and Stationary 








have the two great essentials, durability and simplicity. In fact, the Sturtevant 
is a masterpiece of simplicity—just one moving part—absolutely nothing to get 
out of order—runs day in and day out for years. Then they are backed by a 
company of good reputation. There’s fifty years of business integrity back of 
them. There’s also the Sturtevant Company—always ready to back up the 
guarantee. 

17 Sizes to choose from 


No Sturtevant dealer need sell you a cleaner unsuited to your work. There’s 
a Sturtevant for every service and for every purse—for the bungalow, church or 
skyscraper—for the hotel, office building, or factory. No matter what the work, 


, 


there’s a Sturtevant to do it. 


Which size do you prefer ? 


Why not convince yourself of the superiority of Sturtevant cleaners? ‘‘The 
Clean Way to Clean’’ describes our portable machines. ‘‘Sturtevant Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaners’’ describes our stationaries. Fill in the coupon. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Head Office and Works, Galt, Ontario 
Agents Warted Everywhere 
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B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Ontario 


Portable [J 


Kindly send catalogue on Vacuum Cleaners. 
; 5 Stationary [] “ 


Address 
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Sturdier Tires 
In These Four Ways Excelling All the Rest 


The tires which rule in Tiredom now 
are Goodyear tires—by long odds. 


After men have used four millions of 
them, they lead in prestige and in sales. 


The only reason is that motorists— 
hundreds of thousands of them—have 
proved these the sturdiest tires. They use 
them and tell other men to use them. 


Where They Excel 


Back of that super-service le four ex- 
clusive features. They are these: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature. Time has 
proved it the only satisfactory way to 
completely wipe out rim-eutting. 





Our ‘‘On-Air’’ cure. This exclusive 
process costs us heavily, but it ends the 
chief cause of blow-outs. 


Our rubber rivets. By a_ patent 
method, hundreds of these are formed in 
each tire to combat tread separation. 
They reduce this risk sixty per cent. 

All-Weather treads — the matchless 
anti-skids. They are tough, double-thick 
and enduring. Resistless on wet roads 
with their deep, sharp grips; vet flat and 
smooth, so they run like a plain tread. 


Upper Class Tires 
How to Get Them 


These things make Goodyear the upper 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Head Office, TORONTO 


class tires. No other maker employs them. 
And no other method combats one of 
these troubles in an equally efficient way. 


These things mean safety, sturdiness 
and strength. They mean maximum 
mileage and minimum trouble. 


When one tire gives them—and others 
don’t—you should get the tire that does. 


Any dealer will supply you if you say 
you want this tire. He will sell it to you 
at a price impossible were it not for our 
mammoth output. 


It is up to you. Note again these extra 
features. Then ask some Goodyear user 
what it means to have such tires. 


Find out why Goodyear leads. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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IF CANADAWEREINVADED 


By Harry W. Anderson 





al el 


torr aly 


ANADA’S brief and busy War Parliament was 

at an end. For the first time in over a century 

—since Sir Isaae Brock called together the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada in 
the early days of 1812—Canadian legislators had met 
to deal with the grim issues involved in actual warfare. 
They had done their work unitedly and well. Sir 
tobert Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier had _ stood 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Through the open doors came the sound of distant 
martial music—in turn the roll of the National An- 
them, a real prayer now: the throb of Rule Britannia 
an inspiration and a determination; the strains of © 
Canada, the testimony of Dominion participation. 
Even as Parliament was finishing its legislative labor 
the citizen soldiery were hastening to their sterne1 
task. 

Clad in his khaki uniform, the Minister of Militia 
rose to inform the House of the spirit that dominatea 
Canada. Over 100,000 Canadians had already volun- 
teered for service. Only 22,000 were needed at the 
front at the present time, but incoming trains were 
bringing 27,000. “They are climbing on the trains so 
persistently that we can’t keep them off,” commented 
the Minister, laconically. The silence was broken by 
hearty cheering. 

Then, unexpectedly and spontaneously, the war 
came home. ‘The personal dominated Parliament. 
Members talked in husky tones. 

“While giving heed to the words of the Divine 
Book, ‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off’,” declared Dr. Michael 
Clark,»at the close 
of a thrilling sen- 
tence, ‘‘we have 
solemnly determin- 
ed that, come what 
may, in this fight 
there can be no 
let-up. We must 
fight to its termin- 





6é UT it may yet 
be ours.” 
What did Sir 
George Foster mean? 
He is not an alarmist. 
Neither is he a mili. Canadian artillery 
tarist. In his speech 
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ation—victory for what we believe to be the right.” 

“He speaks from the heart,” exclaimed the Minister 
of Militia warmly. “I may tell the House something 
it probably does not know. Our colleague from Red 
Deer has given his son to the service of his country.”’ 
Again the cheering of the members broke forth afresh. 

Sir George Foster was the last speaker. He began 
in a voice that was barely audible. ‘We are met in 
Parliament as a band of Canadians,” said he. “That 
generosity which sometimes lies more or less concealed 
in partisan or racial disputes, has burst all those ignoble 
bonds, and the feeling of pure patriotism, love of 
country, and devotion to what the flag symbolizes, has 
come to the front disfigured by no mean or petty pur- 
pose. 

“The one solemn thing for us to remember,” pro 
ceeded the veteran, “is that there is more to war than 
the first march out of the troops, the first blare of the 
trumpet, the first flaunting of the flag. What there is 
more to war has been demonstrated by Belgium in these 
last thirteen or fourteen days, when the homes of thei 
citizens have gone up in flames, when their wives ana 
their children have given up their lives, and when 
their own bodies, as strong and valiant as ours, have 
been shattered by the grim weapons of war. We have 
not had that experience. BUT IT MAY YET BE OURS. 
My word to this country to-day is, to put on the full 
armour of courage and confidence, not to be daunted by 
a temporary reverse, or by a series of reverses, but to 
feel sure that justice will burn bright and strong in 
proportion to our 
readiness to make 
the necessary sac- 
rifice, and as the 
fires of this sacrifice 
burn away all that 
is selfish in our 
country, our people 
and ourselves,” 


for confidence. Is this 
Dominion equal to the 
task of repelling hos- 
tile invasion? 

For years Canada 


corps on the march. has been coming to 


recognize the fact that 


there was no exaggerated rhetoric to His is one of the calmest, keenest, and a country with a population growing 


raise the mind to a state of visionary most lucid minds. 


But he calls—and calls at the rate at which hers has been in- 


excitement. His words do not intoxicate. solemnly—for courage, for preparedness, creasing, with a water-borne commerce 
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with a national 
outlook broadening daily, and with po- 
tential resources that make this century 
assuredly hers, could not rest content 
with relying on the British navy for the 
defence of her 


greater than Japan’s, 


seaboard and her com- 
merce, her shipping and her communi- 
cations, but must face the problem of 
naval defence. In the existing situation 
her Government has availed itself of the 
Naval Service Act and placed her navy, 
the Niobe and the Rainbow, with the two 
recentiy purchased submarines 9n ine Pa- 
at the disposal of the Admir- 
alty for coast defence. 


eific coast, 
The call for re- 
cruiting found her maritime men ready 
and willing. On both her ocea 
she has a splendid maritim 


coasts 
population. 
\ generation ago Nova Scotia alone was 
the home of one of the largest fleets of 
wooden vessels in the Engiish-speaking 
world, owned and crewed by natives of 
that 


All that flotilla has vanished, and to-day 


province, and found on every sea. 


Canada’s deep-sea commerce, and no small 


hare of even her coasting trade 


by Norweg 


Nova Scotiar 


is done 

Mai 7 
who followed the sea have 
| New York 


p England on 
to find more profitable employment in the 


ships and men. 


r) 
1) 


rrated to New 


fisher smacks out of Gloucester, the pogie- 
hunters out of Rhode Island, or the 
freighters out of New York, and it is a 
matter of record that considerably more 
than half the men making up the Glou- 
cester fishing crews are natives either of 
Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. 











mstructed defences 


But Canada has no sufficient or effec- 
tive naval defence on either of her con- 
tinental shores to defend her against hos- 
tile invasion. That is a problem she yet 
must solve or else occupy such an ignoble 
role as her dependent status would imply, 
with the further alternative of relying 
on the still more ignoble plea that the in- 
violability of her territories is guaranteed 
by the Monroe doctrine. 


Yet Canada, independent of military or 
naval aid from without, would require 
“some taking.’’ Suppose the worst, which 
God forbid! Germany at the end of a 
terrible war has dictated terms to France 
at Paris, and with Austria, has driven 
back the Russians far within their bord- 
ers. Submarines and aircraft have re- 
duced the numbers of the British fleet. 
Britain, in self-preservation, must use 
her every available warship to protect 
her home coast. The world-conquering 
Kaiser casts envious eyes upon Can- 
ada. The Marconi operator at Glace 
Bay picks up a code message which 
ells him that fifty German transports, 
convoyed by five battleships and eight 
cruisers are heading for the Gulf. 
What then? 


PACIFIC SAFE. 


Invasion must come by the Atlantic. 
The Pacific is safe. There is only one 
way into the inside western waters of 


the Gulf of Georgia, the gulf that sepa- 


Colonel the Hon. Sam 
Militia, who would 
defence arrangements. 


rates the great Island of Vancouver, on 
which the city of Victoria sits, and its 
sister groups of smaller islands, from 
the mainland. That way, as Bonnycastle 
Dale pointed out in a recent article, is 
through the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
straits one hundred miles long and 
tapering to twelve miles in width, com- 
manded by Esquimalt, the British naval 
station on the Pacific, and by magnifi- 
cent modern cannon. Even waiving the 
question as to whether this international 
waterway between Canada and the 
United States could be traversed by hos- 
tile ships of war bent on attacking the 
north coast of America, the toll which 
invaders would have to pay to those guns 
would be staggering, while the narrow 
passages of the northern entrances 
could easily be mined against the navies 
of the world. Moreover, the task of a 
foreign pilot on that cost, with the lights 
of the marine service extinguished, 
would be a momentous one. And back of 
marine disaster land invasion would be 
confronted by the Rocky Mountains, 
with their marvelous natural fortifica- 
tions. None but a mad-man would seek 
to invade and conquer Canada from the 
Pacific. 

Any attack must come from invasion 
on the Atlantic coast. Here the enemy 
must silence the garrisons at the forts of 
Halifax and Quebec to even make a suc- 
cessful landing. Then a huge task lies 
before them. The size of the country, the 
huge tracts of almost unsettled and 
rocky land, the comparatively poor rail- 
way facilities present a gigantic military 
problem. What the Boers were able to do 
to embarrass the British in the South 
African war Canadians would do over 

again with infinitely greater advantage 
and natural assistance than was possessed 
by the yeoman armies of Paul Kruger. 
Canada’s voluntary militia is not to be 
General Sir John French, 
commander-in-chief of the British 


sneered at. 
now 





Hughes. Minister of 


have charge of 
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forces in Europe, in [&™ 
1910, and General ; 
Sir Ian Hamilton, 
last year, both at the 
conclusion of thor- 
ough _ inspections 
which covered the 
entire Dominion, 
testified to efficiency 
and strength of the 
Dominion’s citizen 
soldiery. 

Under Section 10 
of the Militia Act, 
the whole manhood 
of the nation, be- 
tween the ages of 
eighteen and sixty 
years, is “available 
for service in the 
militia.” The rapid- 
ly expanding popula- 
tion of Canada 
stands already at 
nearly eight millions, 
of whom it was as- 
sumed by Sir Ian 
Hamilton that about 
one million males 
were in all respects 
fit for active service. 
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This number, less the 


active militia, forms «4 map of the Pacific 


the reserve militia 
of the country, for 
which no sort of military organization at 
present exists. The custom of keeping up 
muster rolls of those liable for service, 
which obtained until comparatively re- 
cently, is now in abeyance. 

Approximately, according to Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s report, 29,000 riding horses 
and 26,000 draught and pack animals 
would be needed for the field army alone. 
In Canada there are in all some 2,400,000 
horses of all sorts, of which about 20 per 
cent., or rather less than half a million, 
are believed to be suitable for military 
purposes. Under the Militia Act the num- 
ber can be taken under requisition. Ow- 
ing to the expense entailed, little has yet 
been done towards inspecting and regis- 
tering the horses of the country. Nor 
have any steps been taken towards 
classifying motor cars and motor lorries. 

The relation between stocks of arms, 
ammunition, clothing and stores on hand 
and stocks required on mobilization show 
some deficiency in howitzers for the field 
army and in equipment, but are generally 
up to standard. 

The strength of the Canadian militia in 
actual training is as follows: 


TRAINED IN 1913. 





Other 

Officers. Ranks. 

Permanent Force....... 55 2,190 
Active MUMIA... 6.00055 4,198 50,353 
, ee eer .. 4,258 52,543 


For 1914 these numbers have been 
considerably increased, while Sir Ian 
Hamilton found the requirements of the 
war organization to be as follows: 


seaboard, showing the Impossibility of invasion 


tockies against an army. 


Other 

Officers. Ranks. 

PIO ACV icc cassava 5,500 143,000 
Garrison Troops....... 400 10,000 
WO cs 5 ssGkasaweens 5,900 153,000 


If, therefore, mobilization of the Can- 
adian army was suddenly required it 
would be necessary to find some 2,100 
officers and 110,000 other ranks from the 
militia forces of the country in order to 
complete the field army and garrison 
troops to the war establishment duly sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 

The Canadian Army is organized for 
war as follows: 

Field Army— 

Seven mounted brigades. 

Six divisions. 

Three mixed brigades. 

Lines of communication units. 

Garrison Troops— 

At Halifax, Quebec and Esquimalt. 

The liability of the Canadian military 
forces is strictly territorial. Not an offi- 
cer or man, either permanent or non- 
permanent, can, in his capacity as a Can- 
adian militiaman, volunteer for service 
overseas, either in peace or war, as pro- 
vided by Section 69 of the Militia Act. 
The primary duty of Canada is held to be 
to make all reasonable provision, up to 
the limit of its resources, for defence 
against invasion of its own territories. 

Are, then, Canada’s military forces 
adequate for home defence? The first fac- 
tor, of course, is the fighting force to be 
encountered; the next, the time in which 
that force can get to work. A state enter- 
ing into war from its normal condition of 
peace is at a terrible disadvantage when 
pitted against the state which is ready, 


VWELLOW HEAD Pass 





there. A few battalions could hold the 


and even engaged in warfare. For the 
ways of war are changing just as fast 
as, or faster than, the ways of peace. The 
railway and the wireless are busy eating 
into space and time. Distance is ceasing 
to serve as any material protection. 
Operations which formerly took months 
are now carried out in weeks, and will be 
carried out in days—perhaps hours. 

The task of Canada’s home defence that 
falls on the active military forces, as Sir 
Ian Hamilton conceived it in his report, 
would be: 

(a) To protect the vitals of Canada, 
the chief towns, the arsenals and military 
stores, the ports on the coasts and the 
main railway systems, against raids, 
great or small. 

(b) To delay the enemy’s main attack 
until the reserve militia can be assembled 
and knocked into some sort of military 
shape. 

In point of time the first of these tasks 
is clearly the most pressing. Every detail 
of mobilization as affecting men, horses, 
stores, transport, ete., must be thought 
out so as to enable the units to be stand- 
ing ready at their war stations within as 
few hours as possible after the outbreak 
of hostilities, and all plans for the move- 
ment of the troops by rail carefully 
matured. 

In 1910 Field Marshal Sir John French 
reported as follows: “At present it would 
not be possible to put the militia in the 
field in a fit condition to undertake active 
operations until after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period.” Last year General Sir 
Ian Hamilton reported progress. “Since 
1910,” he said, “great progress has been 
made in many directions. Organization is 

Continued on Page 142. 








The Manicure Girl 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,’ “The Ball of Fire,’ ‘““The Jingo,’ 


Illustrated by 


66% 7 OU don’t have to ring ’em to tell 
all the counterfeits,” observed the 

Hotel Belveigh manicure girl as 
she opened a bundle of emery paper. 
“Only last week I had one in here that was 
old enough to have fed Methuselah his 
fennel tea, but the help an old man can 
get from ugliness doctors and tailors that 
ought to have been taxidermists, makes 
anything they show at the Hippodrome 
look easy. The minute I caught sight of 
that saucy little freshman hat and the 
college-cut clothes, I knew the whole play 
before the curtain went up, and I wouldn’t 
look in Billy’s direction. He was already 
joshing more than was good for him. You 
know Billy. He’s the boss barber and 
wants to buy me a plain gold ring and a 
piano-player, but poor Billy isn’t a man 
of his word. He promised he’d do any- 
thing in the world for me, and reneged on 
the only request I made. He wouldn’t 
change his face. 

“Of course the first thing Mr. Neverdie 
did when he kittened down into my chair 
was to squeeze my hand. That was a 
terrible shock to me, I guess, since it only 
happens from nine to twenty times a day, 
and I hardly knew what to do—only just 
how to stop it. I shifted his hands into 
and out of the ninety-eight-cent near-cut- 
glass bowl so often he fell to it that the 
programme had been changed without 
notice, and then he took the number. Billy 
snickered out loud, and I shot a glare at 
him that ought to have shrunk him to 
the size of a one-lunged peanut; but it 
didn’t. He only swelled up and watched 
for more. He’s a regular cut-up, Billy is, 
and of course he knew there was more 
coming. These past-due flirty boys get 


so callous to turn-downs that nothing 





THE GIRL, 


“She was such a picture that I swung up close 
to see if it was hand-painted or only a chromo 

but her complexion was put on from the 
inside.” 


HELGER HAMRE 


short of a brick makes a dent in them, and 
pretty soon I saw him watching my hair 
and my eyes, and I got ready. 

“Do you know,’ said he, ‘you look ex- 
actly like Maxine Elliott?’ 

“‘Of course I know it,’ I handed him 
back. ‘Maxine comes in here nearly every 
day and asks me to quit it, but I won’t.’ 

“That made him pause for the crossing, 
anyhow, and I got three minutes farther 
on the way. 

“What a lonesome city this is!’ he put 
in next, and I knew it was no use trying 
to save him a chill. He wouldn’t be satis- 
fied till he got froze stiff. 

“‘Why did you slip away from him 
then?’ I asked. 

“‘FProm—’ he began, and then he 
stopped. He wasn’t so slow after all. He’d 
been going to ask ‘from whom,’ but he 
had a flash of second sight and knew I’d 
hint that it was either his guardian or 
his keeper. 

“*What a cross little dear you are!’ he 
said, and patted my hand. 

“Just see what I have to put up with, 
though,’ I explained, and then I jabbed 
him one under the thumb nail that set 
him jumping all over. That jab was for 
the ‘little dear.’ 

“Wouldn’t you think he’d guess his line 
had been disconnected after that? He 
didn’t. He was puncture proof, and when 
he got up to go he leaned over the table 
to me and said: 

“*What do you think of a nice evening 
at the theatre to-night, and maybe a bird 
and a bottle after?’ 

“*Fine!’ I chirruped. ‘I like to read 
about it; but if you’re hunting some poor 
but honest working girl of fatal beauty 
to share it you’d better hurry, for the 
hour is growing late. For me, not! I’m 
going to spend this evening with my own 
grandfather.’ 

“T hadn’t supposed it could be done, 
but the red began to creep under his make- 
up, and then I felt a little bit sorry. It’s 
wrong to hit a cripple, anyhow, and as 
he went out I sunshined at him just so I 
wouldn’t feel like so much of a grouch 
myself. 

“That very evening, as I passed out 
through the parlors, I saw my Methuse- 
lah’s uncle, about five years younger in 
his silk tile and open-faced vest, talking 
to a real toppy mother and daughter who 
wore enough happy harness to stock a 
new Tiffany’s. The younger one was such 
a picture that I swung up close to see if it 
was hand-painted or only a chromo, but 
that’s once I had to send a wireless apolo- 
gy, for her complexion was put on from 
the inside and would stand scrubbing. 
She looked perfectly happy except for one 
thing; all she wanted was something in- 
teresting to happen. She was real willing 
to go right away from there to find it, too, 





THE MANICURE GIRL. 
“IT put on all my _ kill-em-deads from 
the plumes down—This time is was me 
for the chilly quart.” 


but the other two had their chins on pivots 
and smiled continuously without pain. 
‘Anyhow,’ I thought, ‘Father Time is now 
back in his own precinct and they’ll take 
care of him if he gets to wandering in his 
mind.’ 

“The next morning, bright and early, 
before I even had my wraps off, who 
should come prancing into the barbor shop 
but my Mr. Sear-and-yellow to have his 
face ironed, and with a nerve tall enough 
to make the Singer Building look like a 
hitching post he lifted the roof off his 
toupee to me. I escaped him when he went 
out, though because I was busy with one 
of the worst kind—a merchant from 
Darkest Indiana who had come to New 
York to buy last year’s latest styles, and 
who was explaining how much he missed 
his wife so I would go to the theatre with 
him and let him tell me about her. 

“It helped some that afternoon to have 
a real one drop in. He was a tall, living- 
picture built young man, and looked so 
solid he could have had his clothes pressed 
right on him without hurting. His hands 
were not a bit pretty; they were better 
than that; they were good to look at. They 
were a man’s hands, big and strong and 
brown, but well shaped enough, too; the 
kind that can hold a high stepper down 





THE MAN. 


“He was a tall, living-picture built 
young man, and looked so solid he could 
have had his clothes pressed on him.” 


to an even trot through ten miles of fire- 
works. It was a nice, firm, warm hand, 
but it didn’t know I held it, and that in- 
terested me right away. It makes me mad 
if they do, and I’m disappointed if they 
don’t. He just sat as quiet as a half dozen 
raw and looked a hole in my pompador 
till Billy hung up the receiver of the tele- 
phone and came over to me with: 

“ “Two-o-two wants you as soon as you 
can come.’ 

“I never in my life saw anybody light 
up the way that young fellow did. All at 
once he looked like Coney on opening 
night. 

“‘Two hundred and two!’ he said. ‘Go 
right up to her. Don’t mind me. I can 
wait.’ 

“T glanced up at him and he looked aw- 
fully good to your Aunt Bessie. His face 
had turned a little bit pink and his eyes 
had lost that far-away look in a hurry. 

“Her! Of course it was a Her in two-o- 
two! But from the way this young fel- 
low acted I could tell that this was an 
extra special Her of the very best brand, 
the choice and pick of the whole Her 
flock so far as he was concerned. 

“It won’t take me but a little bit to 
get through with you,’ I said. 

“'No, I can wait,’ he insisted. ‘I’d 
rather wait. To tell you the truth, I want 
to see you after you come back down,’ and 
he stammered and stuttered like a young 
married man doing his wife’s first shop- 
ping with girl clerks. Finally he blurted 
out: ‘Would you mind taking a little note 
up there for me?’ 

“*A note!’ I said, putting on my 
toppiest air. ‘I don’t think the house 
would permit it. You can call a bell boy 
from here, and he’ll take it up.’ 

“He fidgeted again, and the more he 
fidgeted and the redder he got the more I 
liked him. 

“*You see, it’s this way,’ he explained. 
‘There’s two ladies up there, and I want 
the younger one to get the note without 
the older one seeing it.’ Then he got so 
red I began to feel real motherly toward 
him. He reached in his pocket and pulled 
out a roll of bills big enough to stuff a 
Teddy bear. 

“‘Smother that, young man,’ I said. 
‘Once in a while I like to do a personal 
favor just to jolly myself along that me 
heart’s in the right place. I tell you what 
you do. You scratch off your note and 
give it to me, and I’1l think about what I 
ought to do on the way up. I’ll be gone 
from three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour. Will you be here?’ 

“Would he! If I felt as certain of go- 
ing to heaven as I was that this young 
man would be right there when I got back, 
I’d never worry about my conduct as long 
as I live. 


“My! I do love to see a plot thicken, 
and when I got up to two-o-two you 
couldn’t scratch this one with an install- 
ment solitaire; for there was the girl with 
the complexion that wouldn’t come off, 
and she was prettier in a kimono than 
she had been in her grand opera stunners! 
Her mother was there, too, and when I 
came in they were in a gab-fest up to their 
pompadors, and blowing and pawing for 
shore so hard they never noticed me but 
went right on. Anyhow, you’re supposed 
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MR. PASSAY. 


“The help an old man can get from 
ugliness doctors and tailors that ought 
to have been taxidermists, makes every- 
thing they show at the Hippodrome 
look easy.” 


to wear blinkers and ear cotton around a 
hotel, so I went dead and got busy. The 
girl stopped long enough to give me a real 
human smile as she gave me her nails to 
do, and then she said: 

“ ‘But, mother, just think! Mr. Passay 
is older than father would have been at 
this time!’ 

“‘Mr. Passay is young in everything 
but years,’ her mother came back, in that 
dead level tone of voice the hard-hearted 
father uses in the Bowery thrillers. ‘He 
is reaping the reward, in his splendid 
preservation, of a clean, Christian life. 
He is a gentleman, he is wealthy and can 
give you social position. Why, child, he 
is the leading member of the famous 
Passay family, first cousin to the Van- 
dereashes, connected by marriage with 
the Whiteners. He’s devoted to you, and 
all his daughters are grown up *~7 out 
of the way.’ 

“*Yes, and they’d all take great plea- 
sure in calling me mother!’ objected the 
girl. 

“<‘They wouldn’t dare show their faces 
near yours when they said it,’ snapped 
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THE MOTHER. 


“He found himself looking square into 
the blazing eyes of mother.” 


v 


her mother, ‘besides, you could stand that 
for a few years.’ 

“‘That’s the trouble,’ said the girl. 
‘He’d never die. He’s proved that already. 
I won’t have him, mother, and that settles 
it!’ 

“*You’re an ungrateful child, Grace!’ 
wailed the mother. ‘You’d rather have 
that young adventurer that I forbade to 
bother us any more. You have no proper 
pride at all.’ 

“*Adventurer!’ said Grace, and I liked 
the way her eyes snapped. ‘Mr. Hardy 
has a fifty-thousand-dollar ranch, and a 
nice little house in a nice little city near 
by, and money in the bank. And he made 
it all himself. His social position is good 
enough for me. It’s better than father’s 
was when you married.’ 

“Well, the old lady began to drip at the 
eyes right away. Her daughter was un- 
grateful—again. She had no proper pride 
—again. She was forgetting a solemn ob- 
ligation. Her father on his very deathbed 
had told Grace to mind her mother, and 
what was she doing now? And the old 
lady retired to the bath-room for first aid 
to the weepers, scared for fear her eyes 
would show red at lunch. 

“By that time your Aunt Bessie had her 
mind made up good and plenty what to do. 

“*This Mr. Hardy,’ I guessed, putting a 
dab of rouge on the prettiest little finger 
nail I ever saw. ‘If he’s a young man 
with two shoulders and several white 
teeth, I think he’s down in the barber 
shop right this minute, spoiling his finger 
nails, waiting till I come back. See if his 
name’s on this,’ and I slipped her the 
note. 

“Say, she lit up like a Belasco sunrise! 

“*T didn’t know he was here,’ she said, 
but it wasn’t to me she said it, and she 
just fairly ate that note without salt or 
pepper. 

“*You may tell Mr. Hardy that I can- 
not write a note just now,’ she said, ‘but 
to please send up his card to mother and 
me right after luncheon. I’ll see that he’s 
received.’ 

“You'll win,’ I told her. 
bet on you.’ 

“When I told young Hardy the stunt 
that was cut out for him he turned the 
color of his collar and got perfectly limp. 

“‘Cheer up,’ I said. ‘The returns are 
not all in yet, and if there’s any way your 
Aunt Bessie can help stuff the ballot 
boxes, all her other engagements are off.’ 

“That night he was waiting to walk 
out to the car with me, and beaming like 
a custard pie. He simply had to recite it 
all to somebody, and I was the only 
audience he could nail. 

“*T saw her,’ he said, ‘and I’m to see 
her once more, though I guess that will 
be about all; at least that’s what I was 
given to understand, and rather plainly. 
There’s no chance for me.’ 

“‘Don’t tear up your ticket before the 
bell rings,’ I told him. When does this 
interview come off?’ 

“*To-morrow night,’ he said. 
take them to the theatre.’ 

“That’s when I decided to wedge in. I 
can’t keep out of it. It all comes from my 
East Side bringing up, where, whenever 
there was a midnight fight, every man in 
the block yelled out of the window for 


‘I’ve yot a 


‘I’m to 








them to wait till he got his shoes on. If 
there was anything doing we all wanted 
to be in it. 

“*Tell you what you do,’ I said. ‘After 
the theatre you bring your crowd over to 
Churley’s for a bite of supper, and I’ll get 
up a little play for you that’ll beat any 
show on Broadway. Don’t get there too 
quick. Mosey out of the theatre slow, and 
be sure you’re the last ones out. Go back 
to your seat for something to kill more 
time. When you get into Churley’s I'll 
have a table saved for you. That’s all you 
have to do ex- 
cept sit with your 
back to me.’ 

“Of course he 
was crazy to know 
what was coming 
off, but I would- 
n’t tell him. I 
wasn’t quite sure 
myself, yet, but 
the next morning 
I was, for my 
passé Mr. Passay 
waltzes in as usu- 
al to have his 
wrinkles pressed 
out, and the smile 
I gave him would 
melted this 
brick 
that 


have 
whetstone 
ice cream 
they put up for 
picnics. He was 
so tickled I 
thought he’d do a 
head spin, and by 


VA 
the way Billy Y/, 
frowned I knew cL 
I'd done a per- Seiad 
fectly scrumpti- / 


ous job on grand- 
pa. After he had / 
his morning face 
put on of course 
he came toddling 
right over to me, 
and my, but I was 
the giddy young 
thing! It only 
me two Zo 
glances and an- na 
other smile to 
have a theatre in- 
vitation for that 
night, and at five 


cost 


o'clock | hiked 
home and put on 
all my_ kill-’em- They saw us —Mother 

die } stiock of her life for I had grand 
deads from the pa pawing for my hand and cack 
plumes down. ng 
When Uncle An- 


tique saw me in 

the uniform I felt 

sorry for his respectable family, but I 
will say he knew how to do the honors, 
and the way he tucked me into my seat 
you'd have thought I was the Queen of 
Sheba. 

“I enjoyed the show while I was there, 
too—everything in this world looks so 
good to me nowadays that I could almost 
enjoy the toothache—but just before the 
all-get-busy chorus at the end I got 
real peevish and made him leave. Of 
course the next move was the bird and 
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the bottle, and without letting him know 
that I was doing the driving I guided him 
right across to Churley’s. The head 
rusher over there is one of my _ best 
trained pets, and as we went inside I 
dropped behind and spoke to him. 
“*Frank,’ I ordered, ‘get us two tables 
next to the wall, and when there’s a cer- 
tain party of three comes in—a _nice- 





looking young couple and an old lady— 
I’ll give you the nod and you give them 
the other table.’ 

“Frank was on in a minute. 


We took 








had the 


the far table, and | managed it so grand- 
pa would have his back to the other one. 
Say! I must be awful slow to learn, for 
I’d rather have foam than bubbles any 
day; but this time it was me for the chilly 
quart. I sipped mine slowly, though, and 
by touching glasses ever so often I coaxed 
grandpa on to be the real human sponge. 
When my special audience came in, the 
second quart was frosting the silver pail, 
while grandpa was only twenty-five and 
getting younger every second. From 


where I sat I could keep my eye on the 
door, and as Frank started back with Mr. 
Hardy and Grace and Ma he caught my 
nod. I kept grandpa busy just then so 
that he never turned around, but they saw 
us. The two young ones were wise in a 
second and the tableau was peaches and 
cream to them; but Mother had the shock 
of her life, for just as Frank seated her 
at the end of the table where the whole 
pantomime was in full view, I had grand- 
pa pawing for my hand, and cackling, 
plenty loud enough for Mother to hear, 
that I was posi- 
tively the only 
original package 
of genuine joy! 
“Of course 
Mother lorgnetted 
me for keeps, and 
if there was a 
basting thread 
about me that 
hadn’t been pulled 
out she saw 
through it. If I’d 
been innocent I’d 
have shriveled up 
under that search- 
light, but I wasn’t. 
Il was perfectly 
wicked and proud 
of it, and having 


the time of my 

ife. So was 
grandpa. I let 
him wabble on 
and on, getting 
farther and far- 
ther away from 


an alibi all the 
time, with Mr. 
Hardy and Grace 
all but stuffing 
napkins into their 
mouths to keep 
from screaming. 
Grandpa got 
more kittenish 
every minute. He 
didn’t notice any 
more whether I 
was drinking or 
not, and every 
giass of the fool- 
ish-water he took 
made the lights 
turn rosier, until 
at last he got too 
confectionery and 
then I a-rose in 
o-ffended dignity. 

“Sir,’ said I, 
= ‘with you at your 

age I thought I 

should be suf- 
ficiently chaperoned, but as it is I must 
go home a-lone! Good evening.’ 

“I paused just at the end of the other 
table to say that ‘Good evening,’ and of 
course the long-lost old man _ turned 
around to look at me. Instead, he found 
himself looking square into the blazing 
eyes of Mother, and the curtain was down. 
The last I saw as Frank sent our waiter 
over to him with the check, was grandpa 
huddled in his chair, blinking his eyes 

Continued on Page 138. 
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The Advent of the Citizens’ Hotel 


The Story of How the Business Men of Canadian Towns and 
Villages are Grappling With the Problem of 
Better Hotel Accommodation 


EOPLE who 

P are  accus- 
tomed to tra- 

vel, and nowadays 
there are few who 


centres. Out of 
mere self-defence 
and almost as it 
were to keep their 
name on the map, 





lack the oppor- 
tunity, are pain- 
fully aware that 
the standard of 
hotel accommoda- 
tion in the aver- 
age Canadian 
cown or village 
is uncomfortably 
low. While pre- 
pared to accept 
some inconveni- 
ences, the travel- 
er is not inclined 
to gloss over de- 
ficiencies in clean- 
liness or to mini- 
mize the evil 
effects of poor 
cooking. Both 
these defects are 
characteristic and 
need little further 
comment. If to 
them be added a 
certain amount of 
slovenliness in the service and a 
tendency to let the house run 
down at the heels and become 
the favorite resort of all the 
town loafers, the picture pretty 
accurately fits the case of a 
large number of Canada’s pro- 
vincial hotels. 

And the criticism applies not only to 
the hotel with the bar, but quite often to 
the one without the bar—that modern 
and often colorless institution, the tem- 
perance hotel. As a matter of fact the 
average temperance house is so poorly 
run that the contention of the opponents 
of local option that the abolition of the 
tar ruins the hotel business seems to ob- 
tain some justification. So far as appear- 
ances go neither wet nor dry are what 
they should be and there is room for a 
good deal of improvement in the case ‘of 
both. 

Fortunately there are exceptions and 
it is these exceptions that in the compari- 
son put these ordinary hostelries in such 
an unfavorable light. Here and there 
throughout Canada one does come across 
something more satisfying in the hotel 
line and these well-conducted inns are like 
oases in the desert. What traveling man 
is there but can name half a dozen or more 
hotels to which he gladly hastens, if he 
can, when night approaches or the week- 
end is at hand? Such and such a hotel, he 
will inform you, bears a reputation for 
good management, such another for the 
hominess of its appointments; this one is 
famed for its table and that for its up- 
to-date arrangements. But, alas, the num- 
ber of these delectable places, to which the 
weary traveler turns so longingly, is la- 





Views of 
enterprise 


the Hotel, 


of Renfrew 


By W. A. CRAICK 


mentably small; though fortunately on 
the increase. 


Renfrew the successful 


citizens 


It is of some of the foregoing excep- 
tions that this article aims to treat. Con- 
ditions have reached such a pass in many 
towns that it has been necessary for the 
inhabitants to take drastic steps to better 
their local hotel accommodation, if they 
would hold their place in the march of 
progress. It happens in a number of 
cases that these conditions have been ac- 
centuated by the passing of local option. 
The abolition of the bar has frequently 
turned otherwise well-managed houses 
into wretched excuses for hotels. The old- 
time boniface, who knew his business, 
would give up in disgust when the bar 
was closed and his place would be taken 
by some well-meaning but incompetent 
person, who knew almost nothing about 
how to conduct a hotel. Result, the hotel 
accommodation in such a town, from be- 
ing passable, would often degenerate into 
second or third rate. 

This is why one finds the new idea of 
what may be called the citizens’ hotel 
so much further advanced in local option 


certain towns 
i.ave had to grap- 
ple with the prob- 
lem as a sort of 
civic issue. With 
the bar (leaving 
aside the moral 
aspect of the case 
altogether) they 
might have toler- 
ably good, if not 
first-class accom- 
modation. With- 
out the bar, the 
chances would be 
that the standard 


would be lower 
and the town 
suffer in conse- 


quence, To over- 
come this the no- 
vion of a hotel 
owned and con- 
troled by citizens 
and maintained 
on a high level 
of efficiency was then evolved. 





THE CITIZENS’ HOTEL. 

There are several instances of 
the so-called citizens’ hotel, espe- 
cially in Ontario. The town of 
Renfrew in the Ottawa Valley 
has perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous example and, as the story of its evo- 
lution contains a good deal of human 
interest, it may well be told first. Ren- 
frew, as a good many people are aware, 
is the home-town of M. J. O’Brien, the 
millionaire contractor, who has always 
taken a fatherly interest in its welfare, 
having given it an opera house, a few 
years ago and assisted most generously 
with other public undertakings. After 
local option carried in Renfrew a couple 
of years ago, it was whispered about by 
opponents of the measure that had it only 
been defeated, Mr. O’Brien would have 
erected a first-class hotel in the town. So 
persistent were these rumors that he was 
asked if there was any truth in them. His 
reply was that he had never said he would 
build a hotel himself, but had intimated 
that he was prepared to join other citizens 
in doing so, quite irrespective of whether 
the town was “wet” or “dry.” The only 
serious obstacle he could see was the dif- 
ficulty of getting a competent manager, 
since in efficient management lay the suc- 
cess of the entire venture. 

A Toronto commercial man _ visited 
Renfrew shortly after this and in con- 
versation with the citizen who had inter- 
viewed Mr. O’Brien, took occasion to com- 
plain about the wretched hotel accommo- 
dation in the town. The citizen immedi- 
ately informed him of what the big con- 
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The dining 


MAKING A 


modation is now being faced. 





The contention has frequently been r 


room of the Ingersoll Inn. 





TEMPERANCE HOTEL PAY. 


‘ced that a temperance hotel cannot be 
made to pay, as the bar is the main source of revenue. Nevertheless the Ingersoll 
Inn, without a bar is already on a paying basis. The revenue lacking from this 
source has been equaled by increasing the patronage through improved service. 
It is a recognized fact among bonifaces that in any well conducted hotel, the real 
profit is made from the rooms. No matter how carefully managed the dining-room 
service may be a loss is inevitable there; but profits result when the rooms are 
kept filled. Recognizing this fact, the management of the Ingersoll Inn refurnished 
their rooms for guests throughout and improved the service so materially that the 
rooms are filled every day of the week. In fact, the need for enlarged room accom- 


so elaborate were the pro- 
posals that the price asked for 
the building alone was $80,- 
000. The committee pared 
down the specifications twice 
after that and eventually re- 
duced the price to $47,000, at 
which figure the contract was 
let. A lot vatued at $5,000 
was provided by Mr. O’Brien, 
who took stock in the com- 
pany for that amount in lieu 
of payment in cash, also ad- 
vancing the funds, over and 
above the amount subscribed, 
to complete the undertaking. 

Hotel Renfrew, as opened 
with a public celebration last 
April, is a handsome three- 
storey building of buff-yellow 
tapestry brick, containing 
forty bedrooms. It ~< built 
and equipped almost entirely 
by local labor and the furnish- 
ings were purchased through 
local merchants. <A sort of 
civic esprit de corps was en- 
gendered by the work, each 
artisan feeling that he was in- 
deed doing something for the 
good of the town in putting 
his best effort into the task. 
The result is a well-construct- 
ed, good-looking, up-to-date 
hotel, of which Renfrewites 
are justly proud and which 
for the size of the place is 
probably the finest building 
of its kind in Canada. The 
point worth noting, however, 
is not so much the excellence 
of the hotel as the circum- 
stance that 150 citizens of 
Renfrew, realizing the need, 
dug down into their pockets 
for the money, and, for the 
welfare of the town, threw 
themselves heartily into the 
work of erecting and equip- 








tractor had said, explaining that if they 
could only get their hands on a competent 
manager, Renfrew would not likely be 
long without improvement. Three months 
later the Toronto man again appeared 
on the scene and announced that he had 
found the manager they wanted. 

In this simple way was laid the chain 
of events that led to the erection and re- 
cent opening of Hotel Renfrew. It would 
be superfluous to enter into all the details 
surrounding the financing of the under- 
taking, the drawing up of the plans, let- 
ting of contracts and erection of the 
building. Suffice it to indicate a few of 
the outstanding features. After informa- 
tion had been obtained as to the probable 
cost of a hotel, a stock list was opened and 
three prominent citizens set out to get 
promises of subscriptions. They succeed- 
ed in raising tentatively $26,000, sub- 
scriptions being promised not alone by 
temperance people but by all classes of 
the community, for one and all seemed to 
recognize the need of having a first-class 
hotel in the town. 


a 


FINANCING THE SCHEME. 

Then a meeting was called of those 
who had put their names to the list and 
it is significant that the O’Brien Opera 
House was needed to accommodate the 
crowd. The mayor of Renfrew occupied 
the chair, Mr. Smallfield, editor of one of 
the local papers, who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the movement, outlined the 
proposals and a provisional committee 
was named to apply for a charter and 
take up the matter of site, architect and 
plans. Subsequently a permanent board 
of directors with Mr. Smallfield as presi- 
dent was appointed. 


The enthusiasm with which the pro- 
ject was swung along may be grasped 
when it is said that each director took a 
personal interest in the planning of the 
building. Some of them were extensive 
travellers and on their trips they kept 
their eyes open for ideas, which were duly 
submitted to the building committee. The 
result was that when tenders were called 
for on the first plans and specifications, 


ping what is really a citizens’ 
hotel. 

Another excellent example of the mani- 
festation of civic interest in hotel accom- 
modation was displayed last year by the 
business men of Ingersoll. This town lies 
in the center of a wealthy farming dis- 
trict in Western Ontario and possesses 
several thriving industries. Up to the 
time that local option went into force a 
year or so ago, there were numerous 
places of public entertainment in the 
town, hotels of varying degrees of com- 
fort and discomfort, but none that merited 
the appellation of first-class. Travellers, 
as a matter of fact, steered clear of the 
town at night-fall and only remained, if 
no escape was possible. 

This condition was considerably aggra- 
vated when the passing of local option 
closed the bars and reduced the earning 
power of the hotel proprietors to such 
an extent that one after the other found 
it necessary to shut up his premises. By 
May, 1913, there was not a single hotel 
doing business in the place, which meant 
that even had they wished to remain over 
night in the town, travellers could not get 
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a bed or meal there, except 
perhaps at some private 
boarding house. 

The situation was even 
worse than that which con- 
fronted the citizens of Ren- 
frew and called for quite as 
strenuous measures. As in the 
eastern town, so here, a com- 
pany was organized to meet 
the emergency. The Ingersoll 
Hotel Corporation, in which 
a large number of the busi- 
ness men of the place took 
stock, was formed and at once 
took steps to secure posses- 
sion of the largest hotel build- 
ing in the town. By paying 
$3,750 to the former lease- 
holder and securing a new 
lease of the property with an 
option to buy later on at a 
fixed price, they took over the 
building. 

Improvements were at once 
undertaken at a cost of nearly 
nine thousand dollars. The 
building was painted on the 
outside and thoroughly reno- 
vated within. All the old floor- 
coverings were taken up, the 
wall scraped, papered and 
decorated, the woodwork 
cleaned and painted, the 
plumbing renewed and even 
some of the window sills and 
casings replaced. A fine large 
open fireplace constructed of 
cobble-stones was placed in 
the lobby and the first two 
floors were completely refur- 
nished throughout. New sil- 
verware, china, linen and 
other necessaries were pro- 
vided for the dining-room, 
improved kitchen furniture 
was secured, a better system 
of electric lighting was in- 
stalled and brass bedsteads 
with high quality mattresses 





home comforts. 


The cosy 





CREATING A NEW ATMOSPHERE. 


The success of the Ingersoll Inn has been due to several causes not the least 
of which has been the air of home-like comfort that pervades the place. The man- 
agement have created a new atmosphere; they have capitalized the charm of 
Mr. J. A. Coulter, president of the company, tells of having two 
traveling men tell him on separate occasions one morning of the pleasant time 
they had spent the previous evening around the big cobble-stone fireplace in the 
sitting room—eighteen men—discussing public questions without any of the inter- 
ruptions that occur when all or some in the company are drinking. 
believes that a large share of the success of the Inn has been due to the fact that 
the traveling man has come to appreciate a home atmosphere in a hotel. 


sitting room of the 


Ingersoll Inn 


Mr. Coulter 








were placed in each bedroom. 
HOTEL BECOMES CIVIC CLUB. 


As the Ingersoll Inn, this rejuvenated 
hotel is now known far and wide as one 
of the best-equipped and best-managed 
small hotels in Canada. And it has 
wrought quite a change in the town. 
Now, instead of running away from In- 
gersoll at night, the travelling man is 
glad to be able to spend the night there. 
The twenty-one guest rooms are nearly 
always occupied and over Sunday there 
are usually to be found several travellers 
who are quite well satisfied to put in the 
week-end under the roof of the Inn. Lo- 
cally the Hotel has become a sort of club, 
for the business men meet there, societies 
hold their gatherings in its rooms and 
church organizations make use of its 
equipment. 

When it leased the hotel property, the 
Hotel Corporation also secured an adjoin- 
ing building which it fitted up at the 
same time as a farmers’ hotel, with a 
boarding and sale stable attached. This 
is called the Oxford House and, though 
less elaborately furnished than the Inn, 
it is clean and comfortable. The local 


merchants say it is one of the best insti- 
tutions Ingersoll ever had, for it is exten- 
sively used and greatly appreciated by 
the drovers, agents, buyers and other 
people who come to the town to do busi- 
ness with the country people of the dis- 
trict. They now make the Oxford House 
their headquarters and the farmers meet 
them there, thus bringing customers to 
the stores of the local merchants. 


BOWMANVILLE BLAZED THE WAY. 

If Renfrew and Ingersoll have two of 
the latest examples of citizen-owned 
hotels, it was perhaps the town of Bow- 
manville that blazed the way and showed 


that the scheme was feasible. Bowman- 
ville’s experiment dates back seven 
years. In 1907 the local option move- 


ment was stirring the town and a vote on 
the question was imminent. As usual, 
the opponents of the measure advanced 
the argument that, if the citizens wiped 
out the bars, local hotel accommodation 
would deteriorate to such an extent as to 
be prejudicial to the town’s best inter- 
ests. Indeed, it was even hinted that 
there might be no hotel accommodation at 


all. That there was ground for this fear 
was evident for, from possessing nine to 
ten hotels a few years previously, the 
number of places of public entertainment 
had dwindled to two. 

Bowmanville’s business men recognized 
the weight of the argument and appreci- 
ated the fact that, if local option carried, 
they would be seriously handicapped. As 
a body they were favorable to the temper- 
ance cause and they accordingly were all 
the more inclined to destroy the force of 
the anti’s argument, if it could be done. 
The only way to do this effectively was to 
guarantee that the town’s facilities for 
entertaining the travelling public would 
not suffer, were local option to carry. A 
temporary company composed of leading 
citizens was formed, each of whom put up 
a cheque for one hundred dollars, with 
the understanding that in case of need the 
money should be employed in the opera- 
tion of a citizens’ hotel. 

The local option by-law carried and the 
expected happened. Before the measure 
became operative the hotel men began to 

Continued on Page 139. 
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By WILLIAM BYRON 





~ROM the night of my memorable 
drive with Alice Holworth, I realized 
fully that I loved her. The boyish 
adoration had ripened into an intensity 
of feeling that seemed at times to leave 
no room in my mind or being for any- 
thing else. This love disturbed and puz- 
zled me to no small degree. I had always 
been a methodical sort of fellow, cool and 
dispassionate at all times. Rivalry in 
sports at school or the sterner clashes 
of business had never aroused in me anger 
or excitement. But with the growth of 
my love for Alice Holworth, new thoughts 
and emotions stirred in me. I felt that 
I would fight for her—madly, savagely, 
to the very end. The thought of her be- 
longing to another man was sufficient to 
plunge me into bitter melancholy or ram- 
pant pugnacity. It was a clear case of 
atavism. I had reverted to the most 
primitive of types. 

This feeling caused me to enter the 
fight with Larry Barlow almost with 
eagerness. Barlow was the only rival that 
I had, so far as I knew, and on that ac- 
count I took a zest in the contest. His 
inal discomfiture became not a business 
success but a personal triumph. 

During the year that followed Bar- 
low’s vain attempt to close me out of 
business, I called on Alice regularly. She 


encouraged me, I think, though at times 
a fancied aloofness in her manner almost 
drove me to despair. Alice had developed 
from a fluffy-haired, slender girl into a 


very handsome and gracious woman, 
blessed with most accomplishments and 
doubly blessed with that rarest of gifts, 
a gentle, discerning tactfulness. She had 
always liked me, I think; and now she 
undoubtedly took a pleasure in my so- 
ciety. Whether her interest went any 
deeper was a question that I pondered 
more often than I did the figures on my 
ledger 

I had long since gotten over the stage- 
fright period when a glance from be- 
neath those long lashes of hers would 
subject me to an attack of galloping 
paralysis. Still, it took me three months 
to get my mind made up to propose to 
her. I realized so completely how much 
too good she was for me that I was 
frightened at the enormity of my own 
presumption. Finally, however, I de- 
cided to test her opinion on the matter. 

It was on a cold evening early in De- 
cember that I slipped on my great coat 
and my resolution at the same time. The 
Holworth home was in upper town and, 
as I wended my way in that direction 
who should I run into but my old chum, 
Charlie Cutshaw, striding along over the 


Beside him, wrapped up in furs, 
sat Alice Holworth! I stood 
rooted to the spot while Charlie 
addressed the crowd from the 
machine. 


slippery walks with the fine air of phy- 
sical superiority that made him a marked 
figure wherever he went. Charlie had 
finished his law course some years before 
and had been engaged since with a Tor- 
onto firm. Within the past fortnight he 
had returned to Martinville and had hung 
out his shingle. 

“Hello, Harry,” he greeted, as we fell 
into step. “How’s the native son? I hear 
you’ve developed into quite a merchant 
prince. Fairly rolling in money and all 
that, eh?” 

“Not exactly,” I replied. “I’m not quite 
out of the woods yet, but I can see the 
open space ahead of me now. But what 
has brought you back?. I thought Mar- 
tinville would be hardly a big enough 
field for you, Charlie.” 

“Well, it’s just this way,” boomed 
Charlie, in his old expansive way. “You 
can break into politics easier in a small 
place than a big city. Back here in 
Martinville I should have no difficulty in 
getting a start. I don’t mind acknow- 
ledging that I’m building big hopes for a 
political career, —er—Haven. Just let me 
find a seat and I’ll guarantee to make 
them sit up at Ottawa.” 

He talked along with all the grandiose 
optimism that had made him cock of the 
walk at school, telling me what he would 


do and what he wouldn’t do—but chiefly 
the former. Finally, as we kept right 
along together, curiosity got the upper 
hand. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To make a call,” I answered. “Where 
are you off to?” 

“Same thing.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, with a sink- 
ing of the heart, “we’re going to the same 
place.” 

“The saints forfend!” said Charlie 
with candid disfavor. “I object to split- 
ting calls. It’s whole hog or nothing with 
me.” 

But we were. We turned in at the gate 
of the Holworth house without comment 
on either side. I rang the door bell and 
Charlie glared as though he resented my 
taking the initiative. 

“Good evening, Harry,” greeted Alice, 
who had come to the door herself. She 
looked particularly charming that even- 
ing and was wearing something new 
whether a dress or merely a new collar 
or such, I couldn’t say. I missed the de- 
tails but got the general effect. Could it 
be that she had discerned ? “I’m de- 
lighted that you have brought Charlie 
with you.” 

“Brought me, nothing,” said Charlie. 
“IT came myself. And I don’t like this 
‘brought’ business at all, Alice my dear. 
Has old sobersides Harry here been call- 
ing on you?” 








“Why, I see him sometimes,” replied 
Alice, with a smile. And, glory be, the 
smile quite unmistakably was for me. 

“Well, it’s got to stop. Harry, this is 
your last call,” said Charlie, with a 
jaunty masterfulness that made me long 
to put the gloves on with him. “I serve 
notice that from now on I intend to 
monopolize the time of this young lady. 
Trespassers will be prosecuted.” 

“Don’t go too fast,” I said darkly. “It 
may take a little of your time to work 
up that law practice of yours.” 

“It’s coming already. I’ve got nicely 
started on the high road to fame and 
fortune. Why it’s even been suggested 
that I run for mayor this year, and I'll 
acknowledge that I’m 
thinking the idea 
over.” 

He was off. He was 
the same old Charlie, 
acknowledged boss as 
a boy, arrant brag- 
gart, domineering and 
selfish, but strong and 
capable and a mighty 
handsome figure of a 
man, with his leonine 
head of fair wavy 
hair, his square hewn 
face, bright blue eye 
and broad shoulders. 

Talk? Charlie could 
make a_ loquacious 
book seem mute and 
constrained. The flood- 
gates of his conversa- 
tional powers once 
opened, there was 
little chance for me. 
He breezed along, set- 
tling political issues, 






I got the first sheet off the press, capturing it 
Wallace. 
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laying down social mandates, giving in- 
teresting bits of his personal history and 
falling on me like the proverbial ton of 
bricks whenever I ventured into the con- 
versational area. That Alice was a little 
fascinated by it all I could plainly see, 
and it nettled and alarmed me. 

“Now as to my running for mayor,” 
babbled Charlie, about the time I looked 
at the clock and discovered it was nearly 
ten already, “it looks as though I’m need- 
ed there. You know these old busybodies 
in town who call themselves reformers 
are out to get a new council in. The 
crowd in power were thinking of putting 
up Halbery this year for mayor, but he’s 
got in bad on a few deals recently and 
it’s a certainty that the reform crowd 
would make a set on him. So a candidate 
is needed who would appeal to the people 
and yet be above attack of any kind. I’m 
the rising lawyer of the town so it’s per- 
haps not strange that they’ve thought of 
me.” 

I woke up at this. “Don’t get mixed 
up with that city hall crowd, Charlie,” 
I urged. “If you run for mayor with 
Connel and Harvey and Shandler Cone 
behind you, your chances for a career in 
this town will be ruined. You don’t want 
to be the tool of Larry Barlow, do you?” 

“What’s Barlow got to do with my run- 
ning for Mayor?” demanded Charlie. 

“Just this. The town used to be run by 
the three crooks I’ve just named, but dur- 
ing the last couple of years another mem- 
ber has been admitted to the cabinet. 
Larry Barlow is a power in civic politics 
here now, if he isn’t actually the boss.” 

“When I’m mayor of Martinville, I'll 
be boss,” said Charlie, with finality. 

I did not propose to Alice that night. I 
stayed late for the purpose but Charlie 
stayed also. We finally left together 
after Mrs. Holworth came into the room 
and shook hands with us, gazing rather 
fixedly at the clock the while. 

Before proceeding any further with my 
narrative it will be necessary to give 
some particulars of the situation in 


town with reference to civic politics. It 
may seem improbable that a city as small 
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as Martinville would have “boss” rule, 
but such nevertheless was the case. As 
far back as I could remember the best 
men of the town had considered them- 
selves above civic politics and the con- 
trol of the city hall had fallen into the 
hands of a “ring.” If it were suggested 
to a man of good standing and undoubted 
probity that he stand for alderman, the 
invariable answer would be: “Do you 
think I would get mixed up with that 
gang at the city hall?” 

For a number of years civic affairs had 
been administered by a triumvirate of 
slippery celebrities who unobtrusively 
manipulated the wires that controlled all 
civic expenditures. The first of these 
was John Connel, the inspector of every- 
thing from rubbish to rum shops. The 
second was Jim Harvey, an excessively 
fat and unctuous specimen of politician 
who controlled the vote of the north ward 
and got as his share of the patronage all 
contracts for street watering, garbage 
collection, and so on; in fact Jim Harvey 
had staked down and registered his claim 
on everything in the way of public ser- 
vice that offered to the enterprising 
grafter a chance for nicking the public 
purse. The last member of the estimable 
trio was a meek-looking little lawyer 
named Shandler Cone, behind whose rab- 
bit-like blandness of countenance lurked 
a degree of cunning that no one would 
suspect — until they had had dealings 
with him. Cone kept a dingy little office 
above a tobacconist’s store but seemed to 
have no clients. He was a bachelor, liv- 
ing alone in a tumble-down cottage that 
no one ever entered but Cone himself. 
All civie contracts, by-laws and agree- 
ments were drawn up by him and he 
sunk the jokers so far below the surface 


that they remained hidden until the 
time for operation arrived. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that Shandler 


Cone was the brains of the organization. 

Of recent years, however, Larry Bar- 
low had wedged his way into civic poli- 
tics and, as Jed Jarvis put it in the Blast, 
“the trio of tainted trust had been con- 
verted into a quarrelsome quartette.” It 
is probable that in 
many respects Larry 
had become the real 
boss of the town. No 
part but the “lead” 
would have satisfied 
Larry. 

About the time that 
Charlie Cutshaw and 
I came together, as al- 
ready narrated, a sec- 
tion of the citizens had 
started a movement to 
oust the grafting ele- 
ment from the civic 
life of Martinville, and 
a hot election was 
promised. I was 
strongly in sympathy 
with the reform move- 
ment but had been 
disappointed, as had 
many others, in the 
men selected to lead 
the fight; Smith, 


Jimmie 
the produce merchant 


with 
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who led the First Baptist choir but 
whose piety was sometimes challenged by 
those who dealt with him, Cotton a re- 
tired minister whose continual agitation- 
had wearied the town, Antley who could 
talk an audience of confirmed insomnia 
sufferers into a state of dreamless coma, 
and others of like ilk. 

During the month that ensued before 
the elections I worked hard in the reform 
cause and was very much disappointed to 
find that Charlie enlisted himself cn the 
other side. His candidature for the 
mayoralty was given out early and it 
was apparent from the first that he wouid 
run strong. Charlie was well liked in 
town and everyone thought highly vf his 
ability. He backed up his candidature 
by some rattling good speeches that “got 
across,” as the politicians say. Reduced 
to the test of literal transcription 
Charlie’s speeches might not have ap- 
peared powerful in print, or even gram- 
matical, but when delivered with the 
spell of his handsome personality behind 
them, they certainly took with the crowds. 
He proved a lively candidate. 

Despite the time that he necessarily 
had to put to the campaign, he was gen- 
erally at the Holworth’s when I called 
there. My declaration had to be post- 
poned time and again and finally I de- 
cided to leave it off indefinitely. I dread- 
ed to tempt the fates while the influence 
of my rival was so strong. For, as can- 
didate for so exalted an of- 
fice, Charlie was undoubted- 
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where and knew that it was going to 
cost the reform tickct a lot of votes. 

Nevertheless I was not prepared for 
what followed. The voting was held on 
New Year’s day ard the splendid organi- 
zation of the “stand-patters” was soon 
very much in evidence. Every livery rig 
in town had been pressed into service for 
conveying voters to the polls while, to 
compete against this, our people had a 
few family democrats out. They did not 
think it incumbent upon them to see that 
those who had promised to vote for a 
civic housecleaning got out and did so. 

At five o’clock the polls closed and at 
a quarter to six the first division was 
heard from: Wade 68, Cutshaw 73. And 
thus it went, the two candidates running 
neck and neck, first one in the lead and 
then the other. At half-past six Wade 
had 33 majority, with two polls to hear 
from and it looked to the crowd as though 
the old lawyer had beaten his younger 
rival. At the sarne time it was evident 
that most of the old council board had 
been returned. Lack of organization had 
beaten the housecleaning ticket. Some 
had been elected, of course, but the old 
crowd would have a working majority and 
to all intents and purposes the result was 
as good as a sweep. 

A large crowd had gathered in the 
square before the city hall, where the re- 
turns were read out. Interest, of course, 
centered in the race for the mayoralty 


in the ascendant. And the reason was 
quite clear to me. Alice was of the tem- 
perament that is attracted by achieve- 
ment. The importance that attached to 
Charlie as candidate for mayor, and his 
participation in a brisk campaign, had 
captured her interest. I realized to the 
fullest how far from spectacular is the 
running of a dry goods store. 

And then suddenly a resolution came to 
me. I would do something spectacular 
myself. I would achieve something be- 
sides a good profit in my dry goods store. 
I would head a movement that would put 
the civic machine out of business at the 
next election! 

“A rotten town this,” said a voice be- 
hind me. 

It was Jimmy Wallace, a reporter on the 
Star—an undersized fellow of unquench- 
able energy who had become known 
around town on that account as “Go- 
Devil” Wallace. As far as anyone had 
ever been able to find out, Wallace never 
slept. No matter how late the hour he 
was always to be seen on the streets. If 
you got up before the sun, Wallace would 
be ahead of you, talking to a belated 
policemen or chatting with milkmen. He 
dragged the town for news items like a 
fine hair brush. I had become rather in- 
timate with him and had learned one 
thing; Wallace was a man of ideals. 

“Rotten?” I said. “Didn’t the results 
suit you? The crowd backed up by your 

paper won out.” 





ly an object of interest and 
I could see that he attracted 
Alice strongly. I cannot say 
that she was less friendly 
with me than she had always 
been, but it takes a jealous 
lover to find out when a rival 
star has swung into the 
firmament. 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—‘The Tortoise” is a series of business 
stories, each more or less complete but with a connected train 
of narrative running through them. The third installment will 
deal with certain business transactions, involving a struggle kept my mouth shut and 
for the control of a large corporation. 
three-sided duel between 
intensify in the third story of the series. 


The interest in the 
Barlow, Cutshaw and Haven will 


“Do you suppose for a 
second that I believe in the 
policy of the Star?” asked 
Wallace, explosively. “I’ve 


have gone on working for 
my weekly envelope all 
through this campaign. But 
do you see this letter? It 








The reform candidate for 
mayor was an honest but not exactly 
brilliant lawyer who had served a term 
or two in the council years before. 
Harry Ware was not what might be 
termed a strong candidate but I had 
felt confident from the first that the 
whole reform ticket would be swept 
in and that Charlie would be beaten. 
As polling day drew near, however, 
this feeling of certainty gradually dis- 
appeared. The defects in the organi- 
zation of the reform element became 
more m».ked every day. In fact they had 
no practical! organization whatever. The 
men at the head of the movement had as 
much notion of running a campaign as a 
Cherokee Indian has of Greek roots. No 
meetings were held except in the churches, 
no arrangements had been made for 
livery rigs, the canvassing committees 
did their work in a haphazard way; and 
all through the campaign, the Star 
fought viciously for the “machine.” The 
candidates put up on the reform ticket 
were not the type of men who would be 
picked as likely to make good civic ad- 
ministrators. The question began to sim- 
mer in the public mind, In what respect 
would incompetent honesty prove a bet- 
ter form of government than greedy com- 
petence? I could see that question every- 


and a loud cheer broke out when the vote 
from one of the two remaining polls gave 
Charlie a majority of 17. 

“The young cock will win yet!” shout- 
ed an adherent in the crowd. 

Almost immediately afterwards the 
clerk appeared on the city hall steps and 
announced, amid complete silence: “Pol- 
ling subdivision 19, Cutshaw 101, Wade 
71. Cutshaw is elected on an unofficial 
count by 14.” 

There was great enthusiasm on this 
announcement. I had been standing to- 
ward the outskirts of the crowd and was 
turning away for home when an automo- 
bile pulled up not ten feet from me. In 
the tonneau sat the new mayor of Mar- 
tinville, smiling happily and quite plain- 
ly in two minds as to whether the occa- 
sion called for calm dignity or exuberant 
enthusiasm. And beside him, wrapped 
up to the chin in furs, sat Alice Holworth! 

I stood rooted to the spot, while Charlie 
addressed the crowd from the machine, 
Three lusty cheers and a tiger followed; 
and through it all Alice seemed to be en- 
joying the situation immensely. 

I plodded home wearily. All zest had 
gone out of life for the time being. Alice’s 
presence in the car could be construed in 
one way only; that Charlie’s star was 


contains my resignation.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? I’ve been bottling up my 
contempt for the policy of the Star so 
long that I can’t hold it in any longer. I 
know enough about the inside workings 
of civic government in this town to put 
a few men in jail. And I’m not going to 
stay quiet any longer. If the town knew 
what I know there would have been a 
different story to tell to-day.” 

“What we need is a second paper here,” 

I suggested. 
“A second paper—run on independent 
lines—would rip this old town open,” 
went on Wallace with staccato fervor. A 
second paper—it’s something I’ve dream- 
ed of for years. With a paper to back us 
up we could run these grafters out of 
business next year!” 

I had a long talk with Wallace during 
which he initiated me into some of the 
secrets of the civic government of Mar- 
tinville. 

The next day I called upon Silas Hen- 
nesly, a contractor, who had accumulated 
a huge fortune—basing the estimate, of 
course, on Martinville standards. Hen- 
nesly had heavy pouches in the place of 
cheeks, a forehead that wrinkled con- 
tinuously and a nose that turned broadly 
and aggressively upward. Put a spiked 

Continued on Page 134. 
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Putting a Transcontinental Together 


ERE is a map 

of America. 

There lies the 
Atlantic and yonder 
the Pacific. Between 
the two oceans must 
run a modern rail- 
road. No matter 
about mountains or 
muskeg, fuming riv- 
ers or tangled forest, 
the rails shall pierce 
them or bridge them 
straight as a die, and 
Pullmans shall slip 
across them so buoy- 
antly that dainty 
fingers will not spill 
a cup of tea. 

How would you set 
about it? 

Let a contract for 
the whole business? 
You cannot do that. 
Railway contractors 


smile on five hundred B y 


miles sometimes, but 
I do not know tke ad- 
dress of a firm hav- 
ing three or four 
hundred millions to 
spend on one job and 
wait for the princi- 
pal until doomsday. 

Transcontinentals are not put together 
like skyscrapers. Anyone with money can 
own “the highest-in-the-world” because 
the technical difficulties have been pretty 
well cut and dried by precedent. But 
transcontinentals are not rushed through 
on precedent. They begin with—let us 
say—a sentiment, developed by financial 
statesmanship, and achieve maturity by 
science, compromise, faith—so many in- 
tangible things that no contractor living 
could quote a fixed price for a complete 
road. 


In the mountains the engineers follow 


Builders 
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a line following the Fraser Valley in B.C 


ROBSON BLACK 


Based on an Interview With W. H. Grant, Superintend- 
ent of Construction far Mackenzie, Mann & Co., 
of the Canadian Northern Railway 


Three transcontinentals, in the proper 
meaning of the term, belong to Canada. 
The Canadian Pacific came into being be- 
cause three-quarters of Canada’s habit- 
able area was dependent on pack mules 
and canoes. But the West loomed too big 
for a monopoly and the Canadian North- 
ern sliced off the upper areas for its own, 
tapped brand new country, built up cities 
and towns, and populated hundreds of 
valleys. Even then it seemed a prodigious 
task for a pair of railways and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific joined its brethren for the 


the beds of rivers wherever possible. This shows 


goal of “the long 
haul.” For the pres- 
ent, therefore, a na- 
tion of eight million 
people has spent, or 
assumed obligations 
for, nearly three- 
quarters of a billion 
dollars on transcon- 
tinentals in perfect 
confidence that the 
mortgage will not 
score the necks of 
succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The surveying, or 
locating, of a great 
railroad is immense- 
ly more complex than 
running the lines of 
a township. The 
survey engineer must 
be financier as well 
as scientist. He does 
his locating in obedi- 
ence to the standard 
practices of his pro- 
fession, but all rules 
fall second to “fixed 
charges.” Not only 
must he lay out a 
good road but a prac- 
tical, profit-paying 
road as well. 

According to the topography of the 
country he plans his campaign of path- 
finding. In the mountains he follows the 
beds of rivers for they represent the 
lowest points of drainage, and therefore 
the lowest grades. On the level prairie 
he may need little more than a compass 
or a school map, for the natural obstacles 
are few. The stiffest survey problems are 
found in regions like the north shore of 
Lake Superior—rocky, swampy, undulat- 
ing, forest-covered country where a half- 
dozen possible locations may be hit upon, 
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and only the best will do. To get the 
Canadian Northern across the five hun- 
dred and fifty miles between Sudbury and 
Port Arthur a few years ago, four parties 
of from fifteen to seventeen men apiece 
spent five years determining the one best 
route, and nothing but the future can 
prove that they actually got it. 

The practieal complications of survey- 
ing the road in comparison with actual 
construction are in much the same ratio 
as their cost; five hundred dollars per 
mile covered the total expense of the 
five years’ survey referred to, while rail- 
road construction on this continent strikes 
an average of about $50,000 a mile in- 
clusive of everything but rolling stock. 

When the survey parties finish their 
work in a stretch of virgin territory, the 
only perceptible signs of their passing 
are a row of stakes and a narrow trail 
of tree stumps. These may lead up hill 
and down dale, cross a morass and run 
smash into a precipice. But the company 
of construction engineers tramping at the 
heels of the pathfinders see no hill or dale, 
no morass, no precipice—see only a level 
layer of steel and ties striking a faultless 
horizontal in thousand-mile progressions. 

Construction engineers sandwich their 
services between the finished survey and 
the commencement of actual building. 
The contractor has not yet been asked to 
tender, for nobody so far knows the de- 
tails of surface geology, the approximate 
quantities of rock cutting, the number o1 
height of bridges, the problems of tunnels 

and the company’s permanent staff of 
engineers are on the job to get such foun 
dation facts for the specifications. 

The chief engineer plans his work upon 
what is now a 
more or less fixed 
code. Every seven 
or eight miles a 
resident engineer 
is stationed with 
a rodman and 
axeman. Their 
duty is to put in 
grade stakes, 
showing the cut- 
tings necessary 
for excavation. 
Every thirty or 
forty miles comes 
the division engi- 
neer, a supervis- 
ing officer, and he, 
in turn, reports 
either to the dis- 
trict engineer, 
when there is one, 
or to the chief. 

Enter the con- 
tractors: Down 
at head office they 
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highly-involved piece of calculation in 
which a millionaire contractor may easily 
add a few millions to his fortune or 
squander his bank account down to the 
last sixpence. Of the latter misfortune, 
railroad history cites not a few pic- 
turesque cases. 

When the Canadian Northern contract 
for 550 miles betwen Port Arthur and 
Sudbury on the new transcontinental was 
let to a single firm, one of the stipulations 
was that in a trifle over two and a half 
years from July, 1911, a train should 
pass from end to end. That meant one of 
the stiffest undertakings in the record of 
Canadian railroading. The nearest rails, 
those of the Canadian Pacific, from which 
supplies could reach the route lay fifty to 
one hundred miles to the south, except for 
one contact point of the Algoma Central 
which crossed at right angles. There was, 
of course, a Canadian Northern connec- 
tion at either end of the surveyed line, 
but to limit construction to those two 
points would have necessitated impossible 
delays in the final completion. Moreover, 
in wooded, irregular countries, building 
operations can seldom be carried on eco- 
nomically for more than fifty miles ahead 
of steel; transport of supplies for work- 
ing gangs a greater distance from the 
\ew-laid track is so costly as to offset all 
other considerations. In addition, no com- 
pany or contractor will submit to the 
handicap of building a line leisurely from 
a single point, if it can be attacked by 
duplicate outfits in several sections. To 
the contractor there is the advantage of 
wholesale economies and to the company 
the great boon of ending dead interest- 
charyes months or years in advance of the 





have been brows- 
ing for weeks over maps of the route. 
They have measured distances, calcu- 
lated quantities of machinery and sup- 
plies, marked off the nearness or re- 
moteness of other railroads to the cen- 
tre of operations, and figured how 
many tens of thousands of real money 
must be spent to freight-in plant and 
supplies in advance of the working 
gangs. Accessibility of a route is a 





Two stages of bridge building for a trans- 
yntinental railway 


date achievable under old-fashioned prac- 
tice. From four points of the Canadian 
Pacific line to the south, the contractors 
carried out a scheme of toting supplies 
fifty to a hundred miles direct north dur- 
ing the dead of winter. The venture was 
worthy a British army corps. Through 
tangled bush and bog, an absolutely road- 
less country, temporary highways were 
built at a cost of a thousand dollars a 
mile, and hundreds of teams tramped the 
long course upward to the survey stakes 
that spotted the country from east to 
west. All of two winters they lugged 
mammoth machines in sections through 
the forest, storing up vast quantities of 
food hundreds of miles in advance of the 
nearest camps of workers. Commissariat, 
says Kitchener, is half the battle. In rail- 
way conflict it is more than half. It is the 
contractor’s first question-mark. 

In construction work proper, the head 
contractor sub-divides his undertaking 
into four, five, or ten-mile sections accord- 
ing to the outfits owned by the lesser ten- 
derers. Seldom does a contractor handle 
with his own outfit more than a few hun- 
dred miles. Prices are gauged as “piece 
work” entirely and paid for by the cubic 
yard. Thus, rock cutting enjoys a special 
high quotation which tapers down through 
such classifications as mixed rock, shale, 
earth and sand. 


. 
THE FIRST MORNING’S WORK. 


With gangs of navvies, time-keepers, 
foremen, cooks, steam-shovels, Mexican 
mules, and a babble of foreign tongues, 
the whistle blows for the first morning’s 
work. The right-of-way stands cleared of 
trees and brush to its full width. Guide 
stakes indicating 
the engineer’s es- 
timate for exca- 
vation or for 
height have al- 
ready been placed 
in position mile 
upon mile. The 
big steam shovels 
are wheeled into 
position. The 
scoop takes a shy 
at the first clod 
—and the tour- 
ney is on in dead- 
ly earnest. Exca- 
vation is the first 
duty and provides 
most of the ma- 
terial for bank 
filling. In mod- 
ern operations the 
steam shovel is 
the great econo- 
mizer of labor, 
but the pick and 
shovel brigade 
continues indispensable. Hillocks of 
earth or mixed rock are pared down 
like cheese, depressions are bridged 
with wooden trestles or filled in with 
sarth, until the contortioning crea- 
ture of the first surveyor is subdued 
and flattened off like a million bil- 
liard tables struck end to end. For 
the deeper valleys necessitating 
sometimes the crossing of wide 
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rivers, the contractor fur- 
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nishes bridge foundations, 
but the steel bridges them- 
selves are erected by the 
manufacturers under su- 
pervision of the company’s 
engineers. 

With the excavating, the 
bank filling and the grad- 
ing finished up, we have a 
fairly good impression of 
the “first storey” of a rail- 
road line. Now arrives the 
track-laying machine, an 
ugly, noisy splurging mass 
that tosses off two miles 
per day of parallel rails— 
just about as fast as nav- 
vies can strew the wooden 
ties beneath its feet. 
Quickly as new rails are 
bolted to the ties, the ma- 
chine plods forward to the 
extreme end of the track, 
spins out two more rails, shown 
and so the mad race goes 
from dawn to dark. 

Back a few miles on the 
still tingling steel, with rattling chains 
and whirling drums, the ballasting train 
spreads a binding of rock and earth in the 
interstices, so that swaying moguls may 
pound across at sixty-an-hour and leave 
the road without a scar. 





WHY COST IS SO HIGH. 


Simultaneous with track-laying and 
ballasting, the contractors fence the 
right-of-way, erect the telegraph poles 
and wires, leaving to the company the 
construction of tanks, roundhouses and 
stations. When one considers how many 
processes enter into one little mile of rail- 
road, how enormous the expenditure of 
labor, how relentless the appetite for sup- 
plies and more supplies, little wonder that 
$35,000 to $50,000 disappears with every 
mile, or that $60,000 to $70,000 gets into 
limbo for every 1,760 yards of progress 
in the mountains. 

This is a new age of railroad building. 
Keener standards of traffic require de- 
veloped theories of engineering. It used to 
be that folks stood open-mouthed to see 
twenty loaded freight cars hitched to one 
sweating locomotive. Nowadays the mo- 
guls thunder through with 100 cars, or 
5,000 tons of backward pull. The advant- 
age of superseding the five engines and 
twenty cars each with one mogul and its 
train of 100 cars is self-evident. The 
displacement of four train crews is only 
a contributory item. To get the 5,000-ton 
caravan between Winnipeg and Quebec 
would be impossible on any but the finest 
standard of construction; it would balk 
at probably fifty grades on the first thou- 
sand miles and worry the traffic manage- 
ment with continual calls for assistance. 


FLATTENING OUT THE KINKS. 


So the hundred-car train has to be pre- 
ceded by a decided reduction of grades 
from end to end of the road. The phrase 
“reduced grades” sounds very simple, but 
the problems underlying it have piled ex- 
tra millions of cost for every enterprising 
company in America. Commonly in the 
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A huge railway bridge 
in 
struction 
pleted—Around the camp 
fire at night. 
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course of con- 
and when com- 


earlier days, and indeed on many lines at 
the present time, grades ran from one to 
one and a half per cent. and track curva- 
ture was permitted to reach ten or twelve 
degrees. The Canadian Northern has 
held its gradients down to four-tenths of 
one per cent., and the curvature to from 
four to six degrees. In street parlance, 
it means that the “kinks” in the railroad 
a few years back have been flattened out, 
sometimes at enormous cost, and “slopes” 
have been made so gentle that any engine 
capable of starting its train on level 
ground can climb with ease from Atlantic 
to Pacific. What such a feat means to the 
economical hauling of freight is simpler to 
comprehend than were the problems 
which first had to be solved by the sur- 
vey and construction engineers. To cite 
one radical change in modern railroad 
building made necessary by low gradient 
standards: 25,000 to 35,000 cubic yards 
of embankment per mile are required for 
the high-class road of to-day where seven 
or eight, or ten thousand yards sufficed 
to bear up the traffic and meet all de- 
mands of a few years ago. 

Perplexing as some engineering difficul- 
ties in mountain work may prove, exas- 
peration seldom faces a railway builder 
until he comes to a sink hole. As fre- 
quently happens, a railway is built across 
a stretch of meadow which bears all the 
usual tests and is endorsed as the best 
route. Trains may run over it for years, 
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until one day the embank- 
ment is increased to eli- 
minate a grade and, under 
the increased strain, the 
surface of the meadow 
caves in. Then we have 
that phenomenon of a sink 
hole which no railway en- 
gineer likes to anticipate. 
I have known 80,000 cubic 
yards of rock to be dump- 
ed into a hundred and 
fifty feet of bog before it 
gave signs of filling up. 
The reason, of course, is 
that we had unwittingly 
carried our line across a 
relatively thin surface 
above an _ underground 
lake. When the sink hole 
appears, the only recourse 
is to fill it up, for the lo- 
cation of the line cannot 
very well be altered at that 
q stage, even 
if a thou- 
sand Car- 
loads must 
be poured 
in before 
the track 
finds itself 
on a solid 
foundation. 

The con- 
stant effort 
to minimize 
our depend- 
ence on 
manual la- 
bor by the 
use of ma- 
chinery has been to some degree suc- 
cessful, but the savings thereby accomp- 
lished have not at all kept pace with the 
higher demands for wages and supplies. 
One might think that with the increase 
of pay-sheets the railways would be the 
gainers in greater efficiency, but exactly 
the opposite has proved true. The men 
who are getting $2.25 to-day are actually 
giving a smaller return of service than 
they did on the $1.50 scale of ten years 
ago. Lack of qualified labor has been a 
sore aggravation to the railway builder 
these many years. In the first days of the 
Canadian Pacific and in the beginnings 
of the Canadian Northern, the heavy im- 
migration of Irish and Scotch and 
Swedes solved the labor problem to the 
railway man’s satisfaction. Such men are 
unprocurable to-day, having gravitated 
to occupations offering higher rewards. 
In their place have come southern Euro- 
peang, a distinctly inferior physical and 
mental type, but they are the best that 
offer and in the absence of automatic de- 
vices must be employed in tens of thou- 
sands. 


Wireless messages were exchanged be- 
tween President Wilson and the Emperor 
of Germany on June 19, 1914. The dis- 
tance spanned by the wireless waves is 
estimated at 4,062% miles. 
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OUDER and louder, as though the 
L musician had abandoned himself to 

the wild spirit of his crashing cli- 
max, the pealing strains of the “storm 
scene” from “William Tell” rolled out 
from the keys of the mahogany piano, 
through the closed doors of Homer 
Hendricks’ music-room, and down the 
stairs to the waiting group below. 

The slender, white fingers of the 
musician quivered with feverish energy. 
Into his thin, pale face, white with the 
p:or of midnight studies, crept two dull 
sp° + of hectic color. His eyes glistened 
with the gleam of the inspired artist, who 
behin. the printed music sees the soul oi 
the Lomposer. 

Save only for his short, pompadored 
red hair, bristling above his forehead like 
a stiff, wiry brush, and his chin. too 
square and stubborn for a dreamer, 
Homer Hendricks, who made the law his 
profession and music his recreation, pre- 
sented all of the characteristics of the 
picturesque genius. 

The group in the library had crowded 
close to the hall door, as though fearing 
to miss a note in the rolling climax from 
the piano abov :. Montague Weston, toss- 
ing his neglec‘ d cigarette aside, was the 
first to break '\ c spell. 

“He’s a won !er!” he breathed. 

The girl in \hite at his elbow glanced 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Madelyn Mack series has proven 
one of the most pronounced magazine successes of the year. 
Original, entertaining, subtle, these stories are the best detective 
fiction offered to the public. Next month the series will reach a 
climax in “The Purple Thumb,” undoubtedly the best story of 
the lot and one of the most intense and mystifying detective 
stories ever written. “The Purple Thumb” is a masterpiece run- 
ning over 10,000 words in length—and every sentence full of 


absorbing interest. 


At her elbow the tele- 

phone rang_ shrilly. 

Mechanically Madelyn 
i took down the 
receiver. Almost 
with the _ first 
sentence I could 
see her features 
contract. 











toward him 
y with swift 
enthusiasm. 

“Doubly 

so! To think that a 

man who can make 

music like that is also 

rated as the leading corporation 
lawyer in the State!” 

Weston shrugged. “Yes, he calls his 
piano only his plaything.” 

The girl lowered her voice. “Is it true 
—you know this is my first visit here— 
that he is as eccentric as we read in those 
sensational newspaper articl:s?” 

A slow smile broke over Weston’s face. 
“That depends on your idea of eccen- 
tricity, Miss Morrison. Some persons, 
for instance, might deem his present per- 
formance the height of oddity. Hendricks 
never plays except when he is alone in 
his own music-room with the door closed!” 

“Really!” The girl’s -~es were wide 
with her amazement. 

“And again”—Weston was evidently 
‘njoying the other’s naive curiosity—“the 
feet that Mr. Hendricks has condescended 
to ‘oin our theatre party to-night sug- 
ests another of his peculiarities. I be- 
lieve this is the first evening in ten years 
thet he has left his piano before mid- 
night! But then this is a special occa- 
s1or 

“l!ilda Wentworth’s birthday?” the 
girl ir.terjected. 

Weston nodded. 

“All of the affection of a lonely bachelor 
without a domestic circle of his own is 
bound up in Homer Hendricks’ love for 
his niece. And I happen to know, Miss 
Morrison, tow very much alone such a 
man can °e!” 

Co})) eight 1914 by the Page Co. 





At the wistful note in Weston’s voice, 
the vivacious Miss Morrison glanced 
away quickly. 

“I should not think that would apply 
to your case!” she said lightly. “If all 
reports are true, Monty Weston has won 
almost as great a reputation as a heart- 
breaker as he has as a trust-breaker!” 

“You flatter both my social and my 
legal ability!” Weston laughed. He 
glanced at his watch. “By Jove, it’s after 
eight! Where are Hilda and Bob Gray- 
son?” 

He turned so suddenly as he put the 
question that his companion gazed at him 
in surprise. The second of the two wo- 
men in the group, Muriel Thornton, 
smiled shrewdly. 

“Hilda went up-stairs a moment ago,” 
she volunteered. “As for Bob,” she 
paused significantly as the shadow deep- 
ened on Weston’s face. “Where is Bob?” 
she added artlessly. 

The rivalry of Weston and Grayson, 
the struggling young architect, for the 
favors of Hilda Wentworth had too long 
been a matter of gossip for the point of 
the question to pass unnoticed. 

Wilkins, the fourth member of the 
group, essayed an eager answer in the 
pause that followed. 

“Bob had a business engagement in his 
rooms, I believe, and left directly after 
dinner. He was to have been back by 
eight, though.” 

Up-stairs, the music still continued. 
Homer Hendricks had reached the finale 
of the overture, and Rossini’s majestic 
strains were rolling out with the sweep 
of a lashing surf. 

Weston strolled to the door. 

“*William Tell’ is nearing the end, I 
fancy. Listen!” 

The speaker was right. It was the end 
—but not the end that either the musician 
or his audience were expecting. 

Above the crash of the music rang out 
the sudden, muffled report of a revolver! 

From the piano came a long, echoing 
discord, as though the player’s arm had 
fallen heavily to the keys. 

And then silence—a silence so intense 
that the low breathing of the group in 
the library, stricken suddenly motionless, 
sounded with strange distinctness! 

For a moment the quartet stood star- 
ing at one another, helpless, dumb, under 
the spell of an overwhelming bewilder- 
ment. 


ae on arenencen 


Miss Morrison fell back against the 
wall, panting like a frightened deer, her 
eyes staring up the winding stairway as 
though they would pierce the closed door 
above and see—what? 

Of the two men, Weston was the 
prompter to act. 

Jerking his companion by the elbow as 
though to arouse him to the necessity of 
the situation, he sprang out of the door- 
way, taking the steps to the second floor 
two at a bound. 

John Wilkins, glancing hesitatingly at 
the women, followed more slowly at his 
shoulder. 

From the end of the upper hall came 
the sound of running steps as the men 
reached it. A tall, slight, fair-haired girl, 
in a green satin evening gown, clutched 
Weston’s arm with a wild, questioning 
stare. 

For the first time Wilkins sensed the 
spell of tragedy. In the girl’s eyes was a 
gleam of undisguised terror. 

“The shot?” she burst out. “It came 
from—” 

Weston nodded shortly, even curtly, as 
he jerked his head toward the door of the 
music-room, still closed, and followed the 
motion with a quick step. Wilkins 
reached forward and touched the girl’s 
shoulder awkwardly. 

“Don’t you think I had better escort 
you below, Miss Wentworth?” 

The girl shook off his fingers im- 
patiently. 

Weston’s hand was on the knob of the 
music-room door. He turned it abruptly. 
A puzzled frown swept his face, and he 
turned it again more violently. The door 
was locked. 

Hilda Wentworth darted to his side, 
tearing his hand away almost fiercely and 
beating the panels sharply with her 
knuckles. 

“Uncle! Uncle! It is I, Hilda!” 

The silence was unbroken. 

The girl redoubled her ef- 
forts, tearing at the wood 
with her fingers and raising 
her voice almost to a shriek. 

Then of a sudden 
she stepped back, 
turned with a low, 
gasping wail, and 
sank into the arms 
of a tall, broad- 
shouldered young 
man with the build 
of an athlete, who 
sprang up the stairs 
past Wilkins’ hesi- 
tating figure just in 
time to catch her. 

Weston glanced at 
the newcomer with a 
swift hardening of his 
lips. “Lend a hand here, Grayson!” he 
jerked out. “We’ve got to break in this 
door!” 

“In Heaven’s name, why?” 

“No time for questions, man!” Wes- 
ton’s tones were curt. “Hendricks is in 
there. We heard a shot. We don’t—” 

“A shot?” 

The words might have been a spur. 
The speaker lowered the body of the 
fainting girl to the floor, and sprang to 
the door with a vigor that made the others 
stare in spite of the tension of the mo- 
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ment. Poising himself for an instant, he 
launched his body toward the oaken 
panels, There was a sharp splintering 
of wood. 

Weston muttered a low cry of satis- 
faction and joined him in a second as- 
sault. The door shivered on its hinges. 

The girl on the floor raised herself on 
her elbow and watched the two with a 
white, strained face. 

The men drew back with muscles taut 
and hurled themselves a third time to- 
ward the barrier. 


a. 


HIS time the attack was successful. 
The door fell inward so abruptly that 
they were thrown to their knees. 

Before they could rise, a satin-clad 
figure sprang past them from the hall 
and threw itself with a cry on the body of 
a man in evening clothes, huddled on the 
floor. 

Just above his left ear showed a gaping 
bullet-hole, from which a thin stream of 
blood was already trickling down on to 
the rug beneath him. 

His eyes were fixed in a ghastly stare 
which permitted no second question as to 
his condition. Homer Hendricks was 
dead! 

Weston raised the girl to her feet with 
the commanding gesture of a strong- 
minded man in a sudden emergency. 

“Hilda—Miss Wentworth—you must 
let us take you down-stairs. This is no 
place for you.” 

“Oh, Uncle! Poor Uncle!” sobbed the 
girl unheeding. 














“Is it fate, or providence. 
that traps the transgressor?” asked Madelyn. 


Weston darted a swift glance around 
the room and toward the stairs. The wo- 
men below were evidently not yet aware 
of the situation. 

Wilkins from the hall was surveying 
the scene like a man in a nightmare, with 
a face from which every vestige of color 
had fled. 


er just naturally Devil's luck 
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Grayson was sti standing by the shat- 
tered door, with his hands clenched as 
though in a quick, nervous spasm. 

At Weston’s words he approached the 
girl with an added sentence of entreaty. 

She nodded dully, flashed a last, de- 
spairing glance at the body on the floor, 
and suffered him to take her arm without 
resistance. 

There was a certain suggestion of in- 
timacy in the action, which brought a 
sudden scowl to Weston’s features, as he 
said crisply: 

“Of course, Grayson, you will explain to 
the ladies. As for the rest of it, you had 
better have them remain until—” 

“The police?” Grayson finished inquir- 
ingly. “Shall I telephone?” 

Weston hesitated, with a glance at 
Wilkins. The latter was still maintaining 
his position in the doorway as though 
fearing to enter. e 

“The police?” he repeated huskily. His 
eyes were riveted on the body of Hend- 
ricks as though held by a magnet. “I—I 
suppose so. This is awful, gentlemen!” 

The attitude of the three men in the 
face of the sudden tragedy was curiously 
suggestive of their characters—Weston, 
with the crisply directing demeanor of the 
man accustomed to leadership; Grayson, 
frankly bewildered, with his attention 
centered on the girl’s distress rather than 
the harsher features of the situation; 
Wilkins, passively content to allow an- 
other to direct his actions. 


Hilda Wentworth gathered up her 
skirts and gently released herself from 
Grayson’s hand. 


In her face was a 
forced calmness, to a 
close observer mere 
expressive of inward 
suffering than even 
her first outburst of 
zrief. 

As Grayson made 
a move to fol- 
low her, she 
turned with a 
low sentence. “I 
would prefer 
that you stay 
here, Bob!” 

Her inflection, 

and the glance which 

accompanied a3 
brought another 
swiftly-veiled scowl 
to Weston’s face. He 
strode to the end of 
the room and did not 
turn until Wilkins 
had led Miss Went- 
worth to the stairs. 

Grayson, in the 
center of the apart- 
ment, had dug his 
hands into his trou- 
sers-pockets and was 
watching him curi- 
ously. “A beastly bad business, Bob!” 
Weston spoke nervously, in odd contrast 
to his former curt tones. Grayson jerked 
his head almost imperceptibly towards 
the motionless body on the carpet. 

“What on earth made him do it?” 

“Him do it?” There was an obvious 
note of surprise in Weston’s voice. 








“Heavens, Bob, can’t you see it’s not— 
not that?” 

Grayson recoiled as from a blow. 

“Not suicide?” His tone raised itself 
with a shrill suddenness. “Why, man, it 
must be! You don’t mean, you can’t 
mean—”’ 

Weston lifted his eyebrows questionly. 
“Do men. shoot themselves without a 
weapon, Bob?” 

Grayson sprang abruptly past the 
form of Homer Hendricks, and turned 
his eyes fiercely across the adjacent 
stretch of carpet. 

Weston watched him somberly. 

“Are you convinced?” he queried at 
length. . 

Grayson pushed back the only chair in 
that end of the room, saw that it concealed 
nothing, and then, seizing an end of the 
elaborately carved piano, in front of 
which theebody of the dead man rested, 
tugged until he forced it an inch from the 
wall. His eyes swept the crack thus 
exposed, and he stepped back with 
a gesture of bewilderment. 

“Have you found it?” Weston 
ventured. There was the barest 
crace of a sneer in his voice. 

Grayson sprang across at him 
and clutched his shoulder. 

“The weapon, man! Where is it? I say 
it must be here!” 

Weston glanced at the other’s flushed 
features calmly. 

“T told you, Bob, there was none. Pr, 
perhaps, you think that a dead man can 
rise to his feet and toss the gun that has 
ended his life out of the window?” 

“The window?” Grayson muttered. 
Weston’s sneer escaped him. 

Darting to the three windows of the 
music-room, he flung back the drawn cur- 
tains of each in turn. They were all 
locked, and neither the glass nor the cur- 
tains showed a mark of disturbance. 

Weston followed his movements with 
folded arms. 

“There is still the door, Bob. And 
remember that is the only other possible 
exit.” He hesitated. “If you will take the 
trouble to raise it from the floor, you will 
discover a fact which I learned some min- 
utes ago. The key was turned from the 
inside and not from the outside!” 

Grayson glanced at the other for a long 
moment in silence; then, stepping across 
the carpet wtih the resolution of a man 
determined to accept only the evidence 
of his own eyes, he raised the shattered 
panels until the lock was exposed. 

The key, bent by the force of the fall, 
was still firmly fixed on the inward side 
of the door! 

Grayson rose from his knees like a 
man groping in a brain-whirling maze. 

“Sit down, Bob!” Weston pushed 
across a chair and forced the other into 
it. “We've got to face this thing coolly.” 

“Coolly!” Grayson’s voice rose almost 
to a hysterical laugh. “Good Heavens! 
Are you a man or a machine? You tell 
me that Hendricks did not kill himself—” 

“Could not!” Weston corrected in a 
level tone. 

“And now,” Grayson burst on unheed- 
ing, “you show me that he was not—” 

“Murdered!” Weston completed calm- 
ly. “That is where you are wrong. I have 
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shown you no such inference!”’ 

Grayson passed his hand wearily over 
his brow. 

“We are not dealing with spirits, man! 
You forget that the windows are fastened, 
the door locked—” 

“T forget nothing!” said Weston coldly. 

Grayson kicked back his chair im- 
patiently. “Then, if Hendricks’ murderer 
has not vanished into thin air, how—” 

“That, my dear boy,” said Weston soft- 
ly, “is a question which these gentlemen 
may be able to answer for us!” 

As he spoke, he motioned toward the 
hall. 

Wilkins had appeared at the head of 
the stairs with two newcomers, both of 
whom were obviously policemen, although 
only one was in uniform. 

Wilkins paused awkwardly at the door, 
with his hand on the shoulder of the man 
in civilian clothes. 

“Lieutenant Perry, of headquarters,” 
he announced formally, “Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Grayson!” 

Weston extended his hand with a 
subtle suggestion of deference which 


brought a gratified flush to the officer’s 
face. 


’ 


He was a short, stocky, round-headed 
man with all of the evidences of the stub- 
born police bulldog, although the sugges- 


tion of any pronounced mental ability was 
king. 

a ae swept the body of the dead 

man and the details of the room with 

professional stoicism. Motioning to his 

companion, he knelt over Hendricks 

stiffening form. 

“Bullet entered at the left ear,” he 
muttered. “Death probably instantane- 
ous!” He straightened with the conven- 
tional police frown. “Where’s the weapon, 
gentlemen?” 

Grayson was silent, content that Wes- 
ton should act as spokesman. The latter 
flung out his hands. 

“We thought you could find it for us!” 
he answere@ shortly. 
“Then you have not 
found it?” There was a 
flash of suspicion in the 
lieutenant’s voice. 
“We have not!” 
¢ The lieutenant jotted 
down a scrawling line 
in his note-book. 

“Are we to believe 
this murder, then?” he 
rasped. 

“T should prefer that 
r you draw your own con- 
> clusions, lieutenant!” 
ee For an instant the 

officer’s pencil was 
poised in the air, then he 
closed his note-book with a 
jerk, thrust his pencil into his 
pocket, and walked quickly to 
the closed windows, and then 
to the door. A growing cold- 
ness Was apparent in every 
movement. 

“Help me here, Burke!” he 
snapped to his subordinate. 
“Stand back, gentlemen!” he 
continued with almost a growl 


— 


Fah 


Curtain! 


Be. as Weston made a motion as 
ale 


though to assist. 

The next moment the broken door was 
raised slowly back against the wall. The 
lieutenant’s eyes fell on the lock with the 
twisted key. With a grimness he did not 
attempt to conceal he whirled on the two 
men behind him. 

“What kind of a yarn are you trying to 
give me?” His hand pointed first to the 
locked door and then to the fastened win- 
dows. “Do you think I was born yester- 
day? Come, gents, out with the truth!” 

“The truth?” said Weston curtly. 

The lieutenant bristled. “Just so—and 
the sooner you let me have it the better 
for all parties concerned! First you tell 
me there is no weapon, and would have 
me infer that Mr. Hendricks did not kill 
himself. Then I find that the room is 
locked as tight as a drum and there is 
no possible way for any one else to have 
fired the shot—and escape. Do you think 
I am blind? You are either covering up 
the fact of suicide, or trying to shield the 
murderer!” 

Lieutenant Perry paused, quite out of 
breath, with his face very red and his 
right hand clenched with tie violence of 
his emotions. 

The turn of affairs was so abrupt and 
unexpected that Grayson stood speechless. 
Weston had made an angry step forward, 
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Juliette Gauthier. Her debut made a great 
sensation in Florence. 


thrust our thumbs into our national 

waistcoat armholes and distend our 
national chest, when we cast our eyes 
over the list of names which deservedly 
come under this heading. In the field of 
literature and art, on the stage—concert 
operatic and dramatic—we have our 
representatives, many of them so inter- 
nationally famous that they are claimed 
by the world at large, and it is forgotten 
to give Canada the credit for being the 
country of their birth. 

We, also, have several prominent wo- 
men who, though born elsewhere, have 
adopted Canada, and have been adopted 
by her; and who shall say they are not 
Canadians? 

A LOVER OF NATURE. 

Mary Evelyn Wrinch is one. She was 
born in England, but came to Canada 
some twenty-five years ago, settling in 
Toronto. She studied there and then went 
back to London to attend the Grosvenor 
Art School under Walter Donne. She also 
studied miniature painting and went for 
several months to the Continent to work. 

Her love of everything beautiful in na- 
ture expresses itself on her canvases. 
She has a charming little home in the 
Lake of Bays and when not actually at 
her easel, she is paddling about the lake 
drinking in the natural wonders on every 
side. Suddenly, out will come materials; 
she will “make a few notes” of cloud 
effects, of purply shadows on the still, 
warm water, or of winking lights on the 
trees. Then she can hardly wait to get 
home, to work. 

Her cottage, which she 


iz is with pardonable pride that we 
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Madame Franz Knoote (Eva Gauthier), a 
famous singer who has toured the world. 


birds of all descriptions seem to consider 
the place their very own. Miss Wrinch 
was elected a member of the O.S.A. in 
1901 and possibly the best known of her 
works hanging in the National Art Gal- 
lery is the “Mill Race,” bought by the 
Adisory Arts Council in 1909. 

Mary Heister Reid is another artist 
who had adopted Canada. Her flower 
studies are well known and Chrysanthe- 
mums, presented by the R.C.A. to the 
Gallery, is one of her most delightful 
pieces of work. Mrs. Reid has the dis- 
tinction of adding A.R.C.A. to her name, 
being elected to that body in ’96. She was 
born in Pennsylvania but came to Can- 
ada in 1886 and made her home for some 
years in Wingham, Ont. 

Laura Muntz is also an A.R.C.A., and 
was born in our Mother Country, but she 
came to Canada when a very small child, 
and is as surely ours as though she had 
been born in Montreal. Her work was 
awarded honorable mention in the Paris 


the Arts 





Madame Irene Pawloska—a brilliant 
Canadian prima donna. 


Salon of 1895, won the silver medal at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and a 
bronze medal at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exhibition held at St. Louis. 
INTERPRETER OF TREES. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGillivray Knowles, 
A.R.C.A., has been spoken of as an in- 
terpreter of trees, and one whose work 
proves that trees have spirits. Like Mrs. 
Reid, she has the joy of working with a 
talented husband, a critic and adviser. 
Both she and her husband are particular- 
ly sympathetic to budding artists, and 
always ready to hold out a helping or a 
guiding hand. Mrs. Knowles was born in 
Ottawa, and has made many beautiful 
miniatures. 

THE WORK OF FLORENCE CARLYLE. 

Anyone who has visited the Gallery in 
Ottawa will remember the large canvas 
entitled “Gray and Gold,” by Florence 
Carlyle. 

The story of her climb into an enviable 
position in the artistic world should in- 
spire any who may be prone to lay down 
their tools and grow discouraged. To be- 
gin at the beginning, she was born in 
Galt, her father, a nephew of Thomas 
Carlyle, inheriting much of the clever- 
ness and the abstraction of that erratic 
genius. He was a public school teacher 
and moved to Woodstock, where the young 
artist grew up. But there was a large 
family, and school-teaching is not con- 
ducive to luxurious living. Most of what 
surplus there was went toward the edu- 
cation of the boys, old Dr. Carlyle con- 
sidering that girls could ac- 
quire what was necessary in 





says was built around a per- 
fectly adorable rough stone 
fire-place, is attractive to all 
sorts and conditions of crea- 
tures. One summer, she had 
her front steps literally 
chewed away by a ground 
hog, which could not absent 
itself from the vicinity, and 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the third article of a series 
on prominent women of Canada. 
daughters of the Dominion who have made shining marks in study art, that she gave 
art, music or letters, telling how they achieved their successes r 
and giving chatty anecdotes about them. 
ticles will go into other fields and tell of Canadian women who 
are making a success in the business and professional world. 


It deals with certain fair 


Succeeding ar- 


the practical performance 
of domestic duties. But so 
determined was Florence to 


painting lessons, when as 
she, herself, confesses, she 
did not know the first thing 
about it! This is rather an 
exaggeration, for she al- 
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ways knew some- 
thing about it. The 
main thing is, how- 
ever, that she saved 
up enough money 
to take her to Paris, 
and by dint of rigid 
economy” she 
stayed there four 
years. She came 
back to Canada, af- 
ter exhibiting in 
the Paris Salon 
several times, and 
opened a studio 
first in London, 
Ont., then Toronto 
and then. New 
York, doing  por- 
traits mostly. She 
had an amusing ex- 
perience in the lat- 
ter place when two 
men came to her 
studio one day to 
give an order for 
work, and thought 
her another artist 
entirely. But she 
got the work. About 
that time, a welil- 
known picture deal- 
er, who felt as 
though he had “dis- 
covered her, offered her a “one 


man ex- 
hibition” in his gallery. He wanted about 
forty canvas 


the demand, having sold most of what she 


s+, und she could not meet 
had on hand. 


Lean years followed; it looked almost 
as though a fine career would be nipped 


in the bud. Miss Carlyle was callud home 
to Woodstock owing to illness of a mem- 


ber of her family, and there she live! for 
a long time, working against thc most 
ushing odds. Her studio was a corner 


of the barn, lighted by two windows 
which let in rain as well as sun. Chickens 
used to walk about the floor, and in win- 
ter a small stove alternately scorched it- 
self into a livid red, or went dead black. 
The cook had an irritating way of inter- 
rupting a delicate bit of work by an- 
nouncing that there were no potatoes for 
dinner or that she couldn’t wash with- 
out soap. 

finally, poor health made a rest im- 
perative; she dropped everything in a 
measure, and went to England. There 
she discovered a picturesque little cot- 
tage and picked up lost strength. She 
never sits to work; says it is impossible 
for her. She stands hours at a canvas 
if the mood is upon her; but she does not 
wait for a mocd, to get to work. A cer- 
tain amount is done every day, even 
though it has to be a painted out on the 
morrow. The picture which won the 
Osborne prize, was done in a day! For 
weeks Florence Carlyle had tried to coax 
an inspiration for the work; nothing 
came—nothing of worth. Finally, on 
the very last day, she accomplished what 
another would have required a week to 
do. The critics were unanimous in 
awarding the prize; there was only a 
little discussion as to whether or not it 
should be given outside the States. 
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DEPICTER OF CHILDREN 

If children ever looked at the signatures 
which decorate the corners of the pic- 
tures they study with such delight, they 
would be familiar with the name of 
Estelle M. Kerr. Perhaps they are; per- 
sonally, I was satisfied with the picture 
of the princess with golden curls, when | 
was a child. ‘The illustrator was as se- 
parate from it, as I was from the prin- 
Cess. 

Miss Kerr insists that she has had an 
unpicturesque career. There’s a_ bad 
pun and a fib to begin with! She has 
made pictures (and puns, too, for al! | 
know) ever since she was a youngster. 
She first turned her attention to tho i!- 





Estelle Kerr, an artist who is best in her 
drawings of child life. 


Mary lustrating of chil- 
wsieh's dren's ‘books while 
cottage at studying art in 
natal, New York. But, as 
; is almost invari- 
ably the case, she 
did not meet with 
rousing receptions 
from art editors. 
She says that many 
a day, portfolio of 
drawings under 
arm, she has 
tramped down tc'vn 
to submit her work, 
only to fall into a 
blue funk on the 
editorial doorstep 
and turn back! At 
last, one fine, lucky 
morning, she got an 
order to illustrate a 
story for a chil- 
dren’s syndicate. 
The drawing ap- 
peared simultane- 
ously in several 
American news- 
papers, and for it 
the illustrator re- 
ceived the truly 
staggering sum of 
two dollars! 
Heigho, for the 
road to fame and wealth! 

On the strength of this affluence, Miss 
Kerr went to Paris, and stayed two years 
but, by her own very frank admission, 
she did not find the atmosphere conducive 
to commercial art; Paris has lots of other 
sides than the much-ideaiized Latin 
Quarter. So she devoted herself largely 
to life-drawing and painting. It was 
some time after her return to Toronto 
that she seriously took up illustrating as 
a profession. One of the most appreci- 
ated of her works is “A Child’s Garden 
of Stores,” ‘oth written and illustrated 
by herself. She has contributed con- 
stantly to the St. Nicholas, and, in fact, 
all the leading periodicals which use 
children’s material. I remember meeting 
her at a tea once, at which our hostess 
introduced her as “the lady what writes 
and explains what she writes, both at 
one and the same time, together!” Of 
course, everybody laughed, but I was 
vastly impressed. 

Miss Kerr is best in her drawings of 
child life and she handles her pen and 
crayon best; she has a good feeling for 
design and has done a great number of 
individual book plates. Also many pos- 
ters and magazine covers, but she leans 
toward painting, I fancy, and will de- 
vote more and more of her time to that 
fascinating work. If she gives up illus- 
trating entirely, there will be a collection 
of much aggrieved children, however. 


CANADA’S LEADING STAR 


No name is better known nor more 
beloved than that of Margaret Anglin, 
a study of whom appeared in this maga- 
zine recently. Therefore, mere passing 
mention is now made of our favorite 
Canadian actress. She has lately bought 
a summer home on Blue Sea Lake, Que- 
bec, and she has concluded arrangements 
with the University of California, where- 


by she wi!l present Greek classics at the 
Greek Theat:e during the Panama-Paci- 
fic Cxposition. 

THE SUCCESS OF LUCILE WATSON 

A Canadian whom we do not get an 
oportunity of seeing as often as we 
should is Lucile Watson. Fortunately for 
her, and the reverse for us, she plays 
a long run in one of the leading American 
cities, and does very little touring. 
Lucile Watson was born in Ottawa, and 
was left motherless at quite an early 
age. Her mother, having met with fin- 
ancial reverses, went on the stage and 
was a member of Rose Coghlan’s com- 
pany at the time of her death. She was 
heavily insured and left what should have 
been a tidy little sum for her small daugh- 
ter. But a poor speculation melted it 
away in a few hours. Lucile Watson 
need not have turned a hand for the 
purpose of her own support. Warm- 
hearted and generous to a fault, herself, 
she had friends who were only too anxi- 
ous to prove their friendship and take her 
into their homes. But she refused. She 
took what little money she had and went 
to New York, to a dramatic school, con- 
vinced that diligent application would 
achieve success for her in the long run. 
She did work hard; and her success, was 
not so very long delayed. Clyde Fitch, 
always on the lookout for new talent, dis- 
covered her, and gave her a part in his 
play called “The Girl with the Green 
Eyes.” From then until the time of his 
death, she never lacked an engagement. 
Once he wrote her, when she was taking 
a holiday in Ottawa: “I have a new play, 
and in it there is a part for you. It is 
not a catty part, this time, either.” 

The budding actress used to rebel at 
times at always taking “catty” parts that 
was her own word for them and rather 
a strong word, for they were, more cor- 
rectly, character parts of an indifferent- 
ly pleasing nature; and it was a tribute 
to her histrionic ability that she was able 
to play them, for nothing more foreign 
to her own disposition could possibly be 
imagined. 

Speaking briefly of Lucile Watson’s 
work, she possesses that rare quality so 
necessary for making a leading lady 
“lead.” A well-known producer once re- 
marked that it was harder to get second 
ladies than it was to get stars, or words 
to that effect. Her part is played with 
such delicate precision that no effect of 
another’s is marred or shadowed. Try 
throwing some one else into first place, 
consistently and artistically, and you will 
learn how hard it is. 

Personally, the actress under discus- 
sion is a lovable, grown-up child, with a 
child’s unflagging enthusiasm, whole- 
souled affection and tireless energy. 
Everything is “a party” to Lucile Watson, 
and she flies about the city or the coun- 
try with such vigor as to almost sap her 
less energetic friends. She “blows” into 
a room, into rehearsals or elsewhere. 
Gone from your presence, you wonder 
what causes the drabness, the flatness. 

She tells of a wild experience she had 
last spring when she left New York to 
spend the week-end with her husband, 
Rockliffe Fellows (also of Ottawa), in 
Atlantic City. She was caught in a 
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paralyzing blizzard in Philadelphia on 
her return, and found that she could not 
make the performance on Monday night. 
And things looked black for Tuesday, too. 
However, after holding the curtain, she 
did appear on the second day much to 
everybody’s relief. She had no under- 
study, and when it was learned that she 
could not get back for Monday night, the 
leading lady’s understudy had to take 
her part and play it. It was given her 
at five o’clock on Monday afternoon! 
Excitement being stimulating to some 
natures, Miss Watson went on another 
week-end trip later in the season. She 
paid her visit in a country place, and 
arrived at the station on Monday after- 
noon, only to learn that the train which 





Agnes C. Laut, famous writer and lecturer— 
“fair, frail-looking, with a delivery any 
man might envy, and a grip on 
her audience.” 





should have left Boston at four o’clock, 
was two hours late, and would not get to 
town in time for the performance. Of 
course this, following so close upon the 
heels of the other disaster, dismayed her 
until the original idea of hiring a racing 
machine struck her. No sooner said than 
done. Picture the reposed actress, trail- 
ing on the stage with clinging draperies 
and dawdling through her lines—picture 
her tearing along a country road, which 
rolled out behind her like white tape from 
a machine, flying hair, smarting eyes, 
gasping for breath. Ninety-two miles, 
she did, at a clip of sixty per, with a per- 
fectly strange man, who grit his teeth, 
crouched at the wheel and—drove! I ne- 
glected to say that the machine had no 
windshield and it was cold, even in the 
early summer, so that the actress had a 
croak in her voice for several days. In 
the first instance, she was harshly fined 
an eighth of her salary, and in the sec- 
ond, when she did get to the theatre in 
time, the owner of the machine charged 
her twenty-five dollars for the drive. 

At present Miss Watson is playing in 
the great success, Under Cover. She 
opened in New York in August, after 
playing a long run in Boston; her hus- 
band, Rockliffe Fellows, leads the special 
company putting on the same play again 
in Boston, and H. B. Warner, of Jimmy 
Valentine” and “Ghost Breaker” fame, is 
taking it to Chicago. 


A CANADIAN PRIMA DONNA 


Before leaving the footlights, we must 
mention Madame Irene Pawloska, the so- 
prano who won her way to fame with the 
Montreal Grand Opera Company. Her 
career is remarkable in more ways than 
one. She had always wanted to sing, ever 
since she could remember, but her mother, 
an exceptionally fine musician, would not 
let the child use her voice, for fear of 
spoiling it. When she was eleven years 
old, she was taken to Albani, who pre- 
dicted a glowing future for her. Three 
seasons ago, she was engaged to sing with 
the above named opera company, without 
having had any study for the voice, at 
all! 

Two years later, Madame Pawloska 
went to Paris and studied with Maitre E. 
Duvernoy, and Signor Baldelli, “the lat- 
ter,” as she says, “a truly great master.” 
While in Paris, Henry Savage heard her 
sing and engaged her for the leading part 
in “Sari.” 

The fortunate young prima dona pro- 
nounces this “Shari”; it is the last of 
Kalman’s Viennese operettas, and was 
produced last year, for a short time in 
English, on this side. Madame Pawloska 
thinks that “comic opera” is not a suit- 
able description of it; it is grand opera 
in lighter form. 


MUSIC—AND THE GAUTHIERS 


To Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier the 
musical world can give its thanks for 
these celebrities. 

Madame Eva Gauthier was married 
about two years ago to Herr Franz 
Knoote, of The Hague, but she is con- 
tinuing her enviable career. She is a 
native of Ottawa, eldest daughter of M. 
and Madame Louis Gauthier, and from 

Continued on Page 105. 








The Hope Chest: 


F I had not been in the habit of taking 
long cross-country walks it is very 
doubtful if I should ever have been 

able to tell about the Hope Chest—of the 
strange, vicarious position in which I 
found myself a few months ago. But 
here it is, and if there are any who ques- 
tion its veracity, you have but to walk 
out the Old York road as far as G " 
and you will at least see the house and 
the old man, and then you must believe 
that this is true. 

Many times during my walks had I 
noticed the old, rambling mansion stand- 
ing back from the highway just before 
you come to Glenside but had got nothing 
more than a cursory glimpse through the 
hedge and trees surrounding it as I hur- 
ried past. 

There is no other habitation within half 
a mile. 

It was an evening in mid-June. The 
sun had dipped in a blaze of angry glory 
below the western sky and almost immedi- 
ately, as though they had been awaiting 
his absence, masses of dark, 





door, bronzed with time, thrust out from 
its centre a great brass knocker which I 
lifted and let fall with a dull clank. For 
a long, long time I heard the echoes 
shivering inside. Presently, however, 
footsteps came shuffling along the hall- 
way, a key was turned, the door swung 
open, and a face, aged and marked heavily 
with the years, framed itself in the open- 
ing, while a pair of puzzled, wrinkled eyes 
peered down at me. I don’t think I can 
ever forget that face. I was awed and yet 
attracted to the old man, as I made known 
my wants. I noticed him start when I be- 
gan speaking; his tall form seemed to 
shrink for a moment and his lips parted 
in a low exclamation, then he put out his 
hand and grasped my arm. He said: 

“Come on in, Harry. I’m—I’m glad to 
see you. Come on in, boy.” 

I stopped with my foot on the top step: 
“Pardon me,” I hastened to say. “My 
name is Tappen—Charlie Tappen. You 
mistake me for someone else.” 

He looked at me dully for a moment, and 
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he shook his grey head, and, hesitating 
with his hand on the door knob, said: 
“You wasn’t always so easily satisfied, 
Harry; and you have no reason to go. 
Stay the night, lad, and I’ll wait on you 
as though you were a king. Yes, as 
though you were a king.” 

I half jumped from my chair; but the 
door had closed upon his aged form and 
I sank back again. He was mad, surely. 
My first impulse had been to run from the 
house, and, despite the rain, make my 
way to town. 

Once, the huge clock gave a choking 
sob—I had almost said a yawn—and 
struck the half-hour. It was so old that 
its worn face seemed to have gathered 
a pensive, knowledgeable grace. 

My host soon returned with some cold 
meat, bread and a pot of jam, which he 
placed before me with a subservient air. 
“It’s lucky you came when you did, 
Harry; it’s pouring outside—a terrible 
storm.” 

I listened. Against the leaded panes 

The wind was blowing in 





heavy clouds’ marshalled 
themselves on the northern 
horizon and quickly over- 
spread the blue, while grim 
mutterings of thunder re- 
verberated across the 
heavens. 

Already a few drops of 
rain were making indenta- 
tions in the road dust, and, 
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fierce gusts; the rain coming 
in a perfect deluge. “Thank 
you,” I said, and shivered. 
Madman or no, I would not 
dare the storm that night. 

So I took the chair he had 
placed for me and suddenly 
found myself possessed of an 
appetite. He seated himself 
before me and watched me 








having no desire whatever 
to be out in the tempest 
which I knew was brooding, I made my 
way as quickly as possible to the old 
house I have mentioned. It was one of 
those strange freaks of fate, I fancy, 
that caused me to be just where I was 
that night; otherwise, I should, as I have 
said before, perhaps never have had my 
strange experience. 

In 2 few moments I was before the 
high iron gate, which, peaked up in tortu- 
ous scrolls, seemed to me, to extend a cold 
cheerless welcome. 

I pushed back the reluctant bolt and 
entered. The gate moved back into place 
with many protestations, and I wondered 
if it had been used lately or if the house 
was inhabited. Little did I then know 
what my presence would unfold or how 
soon I should hasten with beating heart 
into the night again. 

It was now almost dark. 

The wind was wailing pitifully through 
the great pine trees flanking the graveled 
walk. I could make out the old house with 
its faded red gables, a relic of a day that 
bespoke infinite toil, of old Puritans per- 
haps, who had builded with backward- 
bending thoughts to the home land until 
custom had knit them with the new soil. 
They all have their traditions, these old 
houses, telling in halting, plaintive, pal- 
sied speech of days and customs long since 
fled. 

No sign of smoke from the broad chim- 
neys told of life. On many of the win- 
dows were fastened white shutters. A 


his gnarled hand loosened on my arm. 
Then he said slowly, with an effort it 
seemed: “Your pardon, Mr. Tappen. I 
though—I thought—Pardon me again; 
come in, sir.” 

I followed and he led the way through 
a hall whose cold cheerlessness struck me 
even as I marveled at the old man’s 
strange manner. At the other end he 
pulled aside some heavy curtains disclos- 
ing a different scene. A long table stood 
in the centre of the room. From a great 
oak sideboard a single candle shed a 
feeble light, sending shadows over the 
massive furniture and the grandfather 
clock whose pendulum jarred monotonous- 
ly on the quiet. I wondered when laugh- 
ter had last echoed through this old house, 
when young love had last made gay. I 
wondered what secrets it held. I had a 
keen desire to rummage to the very gar- 
ret and revel in its romance. 

My companion turned, peering at me. 
“Sit down, lad, sit down,” he commanded, 
and laughed; if a low, mirthless chuckle 
could be called a laugh. “The old lady’s to 
bed,” said he, “we retire early, as you 
know, Harry, but I’ll see if I cannot get 
you something to eat.” 

Again he had called me Harry. I 
thought then that it was a habit of his, 
that all strangers were Harrys to him; 
but I was soon to know different. 

I tried to explain that I was not hungry, 
that I but sought shelter from the storm 
and would go as soon as it cleared, but 


eat, watched my every move- 
ment with his keen wrinkled 
eyes. Once, a crafty look crept over his 
face and he said: 

“Is there anything special you came 
for, Harry?” And before I had time to 
grasp his meaning he startled me again. 

“I suppose you know Lily’s dead, 
Harry?” I gulped my tea. “I—I don’t 
know what you mean,” I stammered. My 
name is Tappen-—Charlie Tappen. No 
doubt I strongly resemble someone you 
know,” I replied affably, and tried to 
smile. “I’ll go as soon as the storm eases 
up,” I added. 


His brows contracted. “You were al- 
ways an actor, Harry,” he complained. 
“But Granny will be anxious to see you 
in the morning. She always had a weak- 
ness for you. So come, I’ll show you to 
your bed, the old bed you used to like in 
the garret.” For a moment I had thought 
of refusing; but the crafty look had given 
place to one of wistful entreaty and, gaz- 
ing on his benevolent old face, I said: 
“Certainly, certainly I’ll go to the garret.” 
It had been better had I refused point- 
blank and dared the storm, but a curi- 
osity, my love for the unusual, over- 
powered. 


He picked up one of the heavy candle- 
sticks and I followed him into another 
room, and up a peculiar winding stair to 
the top of the house, wondering who I was 
supposed to be and who Lily was. 





We entered a long, narrow garret that 
ran the entire length of the house, in one 
corner of which a big four-poster stood, 
the coverings immaculately white. 

The old man touched my arm. “Just as 
you left it, Harry,” he said. “Granny al- 
ways said you’d come back to see us and 
explain. She never blamed you entirely.” 

I heard what he said; but my eyes were 
traveling over the room. On pegs driven 
into the heavy rafters hung quaint pat- 
terned dresses. In a window niche stood 
a spinning wheel. I could almost imagine 
it crying out were it disturbed in its sad, 
neglected repose. Sadly, with dumb keys 
pleading a friendly hand, an old harpsi- 
chord had stood the march of respectable 
time. On the floor at its base lay a sword 
with a strange, basket hilt. I have cause 
to remember it. 


I was lost for a moment, my mind grop- 
ing backward through the years, trying 
to place this thing and that with an older 
day, when suddenly a vague uneasiness 
possessed me. I was again conscious of 
the wind that moaned and whispered out- 
side, as though the souls of some of the 
ancient owners of the place pleaded entry 
and then hastened along the eaves with 
baffled mutterings, and I stepped back 
startled, as a hand was laid on my arm 
and my host said: “What did you come 
back for, Harry? Do you want money, 
or what is it that brings you here to dis- 
turb the peace of an old man?” 

“You old lunatic!” I almost cried. “I’m 
not Harry! I never saw this place be- 
fore, or you!” I own that my declaration 
was unreasonable, realizing as I did that 
I was dealing with a man with some 
strange mental aberration, but his con- 
tinual harping on the subject had some- 
what unsettled my nerves. 

He grasped my arm with a strength 
that surprised me. 

“Come over here, Harry,” he com- 
manded, “I have something to show you, 
something to tell you—about Lily.” 

I followed him to 
the other end of the 
attic, where we 
stopped before a 
huge, brass-bound 
chest. I see it now, 
a massive, oaken 
affair, to which 
were riveted thick 
brass bands. The 
lid was fastened 
with a heavy pad- 
lock. On the top in 
strange unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics 
were several odd 
figures. I wondered 
from whence it had 
come. 

The old man 
stooped, and in- 
serted a key in the 
lock. Turning the 
rusty bolts, he 
raised the lid and 
pointed with trem- 
bling fingers to the 
contents. 

“It’s Lily’s ‘Hope 
Chest,’” he said 
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sadly, motioning me to a chair that stood a 
few feet away. “Lily’s Hope Chest; :an’t 
you see her, Harry, loving—loving, al- 
ways loving and gentle?” 

I stared at him, fascinated. “You killed 
her, Harry,” he said. 

A terror seized upon me for a moment; 
but I gazed at my accuser, who seated 
himself and whose head had drooped to 
his chest, a picture of intense grief. 

“Harry,” he continued, “do you realiz2 
how Lily loved you? You don’t lad, be- 
cause no man is capable of appreciating 
fully the depths of a woman’s love. It 
has been well said that man’s love is of 
life a thing apart, and woman’s—her 
whole existence. It was so with Lily. I 
don’t know why she should have loved 
you. It wasn’t because of your goodness, 
Harry. Maybe she thought her love 
would glorify you. I do not know.” 

“I say, Harry, why did you make love 
to her? Was it your love of conquest, be- 
cause she was delicate and frail and 
imaginative? After winning her affec- 
tions you were not satisfied, but must 
needs break her heart by indifference.” 

He stopped a moment. I had been 
listening to his story with a feeling that 
somehow, it was I, who had done her and 
him the great wrong. 

He got up again and hunted in the 
depths of the huge chest and presently 
placed before me the picture of a girl. 

It was the sweetest face I ever looked 
upon. I have no words to portray its 
loveliness; the delicate features, the blue- 
violet eyes, the pathetic mouth and the 
sweet, noble forehead, or the hair that, 
demurely drawn back from brow and ears 
and fashioned in a quaint, almost prim 
knot on the crown of her head, gave her 
childish face an eager, almost spiritual 
look. The face of that girl is stamped on 
my memory. I can only say that she re- 
minded me of a rare, delicate sea-shell 
that would crush with a harsh movement 
of the hand. 





“She was so sweet—so sweet,” the old 
man crooned, “and we loved her so. Just 
a little, delicate girl, Harry, and you a 
big, strong man. And you made her love 
you and then treated her like a cur.” 

“Such a little thing she was,” he re- 
peated. “It was love, love for everything 
that grew or breathed. She knew every 
bird that sang and every flower that 
bloomed; and she loved you as though 
you were her god. 

“How she loved this old garret; before 
you entered her life she would come up 
here and deck herself in those old dresses 
and parade back and forth like a queen. 
What a fairy she was, arrayed in some 
quaint old dress, all flounces and lace— 
and we thought to see her wedded—some 
day. 

“And you came, conceited, filled with 
the confidences of many successes. I don’t 
even believe you thought you loved her; 
you were only catering to your great 
vanity.” 

A note of withering scorn had crept 
into the old man’s speech; his body at 
times seemed to gain additional height as 
he gesticulated with quick, nervous move- 
ments. 

“And this—this old chest,” he went on. 
“One day she went to town and came back 
with her great eyes shining like twin 
stars. ‘And you can’t guess what I’ve got, 
Dad,’ says she. 

“And she told me how she had gone 
into an antique shop, and seeing an old 
brass-bound chest, had fallen in love with 
and purchased it. And she danced about 
me like the strange, bewitching fairy she 
was, and kissed me, and asked me if I 
minded the least little bit, because if I 
did, it would take from her great joy. 
And I told her no. God knows I would 
have given my life to make her happy. 

“And she told me, with her face hid 
against my breast that she called her new 
purchase her ‘Hope Chest’; that from now 
on she would make little things and place 
them in it against 
the time of her 
marriage. 

“And I jested 
with her, telling 
her that she would 
never have a lover: 
but she blushed the 
deeper and whis- 
pered that she 

new he’d come 
some day, and lift- 
ed her lips for me 
to kiss, and wound 
her arms about my 
neck and would not 
let me go, and 
teased me until I 
had loved her 
anew. 

“T remember the 
following day the 
Hope Chest came, 
and she smiled on 

the carters, and 
> bp nae they carried it to 
I jumped up and, the very garret. 
grasping the heavy And she showed me 
chair on which I 
had been seated, 


shoved it before 
my face 


Continued 
on Page 125. 








On the Fighting Line in Riel’s Day - 


4—With General Strange in the Big Bear Country 


HEN the Riel Rebellion broke out 
W in ’85 a noted artillery officer, 

Major-General T. Bland Strange, 
was living, pensioned for distinguished 
service, on his ranch in Southern A: 
berta. Adolphe Caron, then Minister of 
Militia, telegraphed to him at once, ask 
ing him to take charge of military mat 
ters in all that district where the Indians 
were legion, and where ominous signs of 
unrest were becoming visible in t’ 
North. General Strange was an unusual 
type of man. Born in the East Indies of 
Scottish descent, he had been trained in 
England’s schools and then had gone out 
to India to serve in the Royal Artillery. 
The mutiny was raging at the time and 
youny Stran:re was one of the men spc- 
cially mentioned for conspicuous courage 
and ccolness at the siege and capture of 
Lucknow. He had afterward traveled the 
world over as an instructor in pvunnery 
and, with headquarters at Quebec for 
some years, he had been in liu:.ze measure 
the founder and organizer of the bat- 
teries, which in this same ’85 campaign 
were giving a good account of themselves. 
Once in riots in Quebec City he as com- 
mandant of the garrison was living evi- 
dence of the value of having a seasoned 
soldier on hand at such a time. 

Major-General Strange was a man o' 
splendid appearance, bearing his years 
lightly. In ma: ver he was bluff and cuit 
enough, but he !.ad withal a strong emo- 
tional nature and an underlying rever- 
ence for things sac:ed that made him a 
strong character -—-the kind of man every 
soldier likcs to follow. He was an intense 
Imperialist and an ardent advocate of the 
federation of the Empire. 

In Strange’s brigade, to begin with were 
police and scouts under Major S. B. Steele, 
afterwards colonel of the Strathcona 
Horse, and now Deputy Adjutant-General 
in command of the Winnipeg district. 
Steel had made his way up from the ranks 
and was looked upon as an ideal frontier 
soldier, ready for any duty that presented 
itself. He gave abundant proof during 
the campaign of his disregard for his 
own personal safety. 

One such instance—in which I figured 
—had its humorous side. It was on our 
first day’s skirmishing with Big Bear’s 
force north of Fort Pitt and while the 
men after a rush were lying under cover. 
Rigidly adhering to the drill book, I was 
at the proper distance behind my files and 
in the open as a consequence. I was sit- 
ting up looking around and waiting de- 
velopments when some one behind me 
said: “You had better lie down. The In- 
dians see you now and will pot you sure.” 
I turned round to see who was speaking 
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Chic bowioul was a very distinguished look- 
jung Iudiau when artiyed in his full regalia. 
and there was the gigantic figure of 


Steele on a horse seventeen hands high 
and as cool as on a parade. I was, of 
course, not under his command and he 
was simply giving me some friendly ad- 
vice, but my look probably suggested that 
he was somewhat exposed himself for he 
laughed and moved on down the line. 

No one who served with Steele was sur- 
prised when he won such distinction in 
South Africa. Just after the Boer War 
I had a letter from General Strange from 
England in which he had some sentences 
which indicated his well-known con- 
tempt for certain kinds of War Office 
red tape. He said: “I met our old 
friend Steele the other day. To qualify 
for something he is required to pass a 
theoretical examination at Aldershot, 
a queer thing for a man who has 
graduated in the school of war.” And 
so it was. 


Another fine soldier in our column 
was Major Perry, the present Com- 
missioner of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, with headquarters at 
Regina. He came up from Fort Mac- 
Leod with a small detachment of police 
and brought along a _nine-pounder 
which was specially useful. Perry did 
effective scouting work on both sides of 
the river, being constantly exposed to 
the dangers inseparable from that 
work in the enemy’s country. He 


A view of Calgary 


was a man of splendid appearance, an un- 
usually fine horseman and a general fa- 
vorite. He was later on selected to com- 
mand the Mounted Police contingent to 
the Queen’s Jubilee in London. I saw him 
and his picked men on their way through 
Winnipeg — clear-eyed, alert, glowing 
with the strength of clean living in the 
prairie ozone, the finest looking body of 
men I have ever seen on parade. 

We had also with us an irregular body 
of frontier scouts under Hattin and Os- 
wald, and these with the 65th of Montreal 
and the Light Infantry of Winnipeg made 
up our brigade. As we had to drop off 
companies here and there to garrison dif- 
ferent points beginning at Crowfoot 
Crossing, we had only a handful of men 
when we finally overtook Big Bear. 

Our regiment went by C.P.R. train to 
Calgary, which was then a straggling 
shacktown on the great upland between 
the Bow and Elbow Rivers and within 
sight of the Rockies, which to our military 
imagination at that time looked like the 
tents of some giant host rising majesti- 
cally above the plain. 

We had to drop off a company at 
Gleichen or Crowfoot Crossing near by 
the Blackfoot Reserve under the famous 
chief, after whom the Crossing was then 
called. [It seems a pity that, in our craze 
for aesthetic modernism, we should be 
changing names with a history for names 
which mean nothing. No wonder that 
even Rudyard Kipling inveighed poeti- 
cally against changing the name of Medi- 
cine Hat.] I saw Chief Crowfoot several 
times. He traveled free on the C.P.R. to 
Calgary as he liked, because it was worth 
while to cultivate his friendship when any 
night he and his braves might swoop 
down on the “fire-wagon road” and scatter 
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its rails on the prairie. Crowfoot was a 
very distinguished-looking Indian when 
he was arrayed in his full regalia. He 
said he would remain loyal, but one of our 
companies, left at the crossing, indicated 
to his braves that loyalty would be 
their best policy. One evening I remem- 
ber, on the street in Calgary, old General 
Strange told the famous chief in very 
plain Saxon what would happen if any of 
his men came around his ranch while he 
was away. 

While waiting at Calgary to get our 
composite brigade together one of the 
entertaining features was the 
breaking of bronchos for the use 
of the police and scouts on the 
line of our route. There were cow- 
boys and ranchmen and ex-police- 
men aplenty volunteering to go 
with us—great, bronzed athletes, 

rcharged with strength and 
bristling with arms, Winchester 
rifles and Colts revolvers, bowie 
knives and cartridge belts, great 
leather leggings called schapps, 
jingling Mexican spurs, roughrider hats 
and the cavalry swagger. 


AFTER BIG BEAR. 


We left Calgary, forded the Bow River 
and started on our walk of 210 miles to 
Edmonton. Where now we have a line of 
prosperous cities and towns the place then 
was a howling wilderness. We passed 
through bands of Cree Indians under 
Chiefs Cayote, Ermine-Skin and Bob- 
Tail. They were rather sullen but civil; 
for we marched through with bayonets 
fixed and the rifle at the slope. Edmon- 
ton was glad to see ys for Big Bear’s out- 
break was only a little way north and on 
every side there were populous reserves 
ready for insurrection at any time. 

Edmonton, now a great railroad centre 
and a most picturesque and busy city, was 
then a Hudson Bay Post with a scattered 
hamlet along the banks. Here more men 
were left and, some by flatboat, others by 
land, we went on in our chase after Big 
Bear. 

Reaching Fort Victoria, which had been 
plundered by the Indians, we marched 
northwards toward Fort Pitt which the 
Indians were reported to be burning. On 


on the great upland between the Bow and Elbow rivers.” 
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Major-General Strange was a man of splendid 
appearance, bearing his years lightly. . . . 
He was an intense Imperialist. 


the 23rd of May we buried the bodies 
and the charred remains of the nine men 
massacred at Frog Lake. 


On the 24th the grizzled old general 
reminded us, as we fell in after a night of 
rain and storm, that it was the Queen’s 
birthday, and that although we had no 
fireworks he hoped we would soon have 
fireworks with the enemy. When he called 
for three cheers for the Queen: every 
ragged cap came off and the cheers might 
have been heard a mile away. He re- 
minded us also that it was Sunday but 
that we could not halt for our usual ser- 
vice, yet that we were not to forget God. 
Up from the ranks came the swelling 
notes of the Doxology, led by Rev. John 
McDougall. And then we started out. 

That day we made 41 miles and reached 
Fort Pitt, all of which was burning but 
two buildings. As we came to the top of 
the bank we found the body of young 
Cowan, a dashing Mounted Policeman, 
who with Corporal Loasby returned from 
scouting to find the fort surrounded by 
Indians. They made a rush to get through 

and Cowan was killed. Loasby’s horse 

was shot and he himself wounded but, 
covered bv the fire of his comrades 
from the fort, he rose and made the 
gate. The police who were with us 
gathered around the body of their com- 
rade Cowan, dug a grave and buried 
him on the edge of the wilderness, fir- 
ing three volleys. This rattle of 

musketry was the funeral sermon of a 

gallant lad who had met his death 

valiantly after the manner of his race. 

We hurriedly put the two buildings 
into shape, left a company of the 65th 
to hold them and the next day after 
passing a point where Steele’s men had 
had a skirmish the night before and 
had killed two of the worst Indians 
from Saddle Lake, we came within 
touch of the enemy as we discovered 
by their bullets whistling over our 
heads. After some skirmishing, the 
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Indians were driven from their posi- 
tion and retired to Frenchman’s Butte 
where, along the sides of a conical hill, 
moated by morasses, they had dug their 
rifle pits in row upon row. Here the en- 
gagement lasted some hours. Gradually 
the firing from the Indians became much 
less. It was reported to General Strange 
that the Indians were getting round be- 
hind us to cut off our wagon train. Leav- 
ing some to hold the ground, Strange 
retired to the wagon zareba which was 
thus in danger with all our supplies. But 
when we came back next morning to 
Frenchman’s Butte and got over 
to where the Indian camp was, it 
became evident that they had gone 
in the worst kind of panic. Many 
of their tents were left standing, 
great bales of furs, looted from 
the Hudson’s Bay posts, flour and 
bacon and cooking utensils, etc., 
all lay around in the wildest dis- 
order. Here a good many prisoners, 
who had escaped during the fight 
and the retreat of the Indians, 
came to us. They reported that a few more 
prisoners were still with the fleeing 
bands of Indians, who were now evident- 
ly scattering on several trails. 
THE CAPTURE OF MACLEAN. 
MacLean was Hudson’s Bay officer in 
charge of Fort Pitt when Big Bear, after 
the Frog Lake massacre, laid siege to it. 
He was a man of wide experience and 
knew the Indians thoroughly. He saw 
that there would be little chance of In- 
spector Dickens, with a mere handfu! of 
Police, holding the fort, and he knew an 
effort to hold it would only mean blood- 
shed as well possibly as the annihilation 
of men, women and children. So Mac- 
Lean went out to parley with Big Bear 
and, finding it was the best course, he 
sent back to the fort for his wife and chil- 
dren and the Hudson’s Bay employees. 
These to the number of twenty-four went 
out to Big Bear’s camp. One of the 
Mounted Police under Inspector Dickens, 
Corporal R. B. Sleigh, kept a diary and 
from it we take the following description 
of what happened under date April 15th: 
“Mr. MacLean went on hill to par- 
ley. Three scouts came galloping 
through towards Fort Pitt. Con- 
stable Cowan shot dead, Loasby bad- 
ly wounded and horse killed. Shots 
fired from loopholes, two Indians 
killed and two wounded. Mr. Mac- 
Lean and Francois Dufresne taken 
prisoners. Mr. MacLean wrote to his 
wife to come out and give herself up 
and all the Hudson’s Bay employees, 
twenty-two in number surrendered 
to Big Bear. Impossible to hold the 
fort now, so we had to retire grace- 
fully across the river in a scow and 
camped for the night, not forgetting 
to bring the colors along. Nearly 
swamped crossing, river being rough 
and scow leaking badly. General idea 
prevailing that we would be attacked 
going down the river. Took Loasby 
along. Thus ended the siege of Fort 
Pitt.” 
It lends pathetic interest to this extract 
from the diary to know that the po- 
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lice, after terrible exposure going down 
the river, reached Battleford and that a 
few days afterwards Corporal Sleigh 
went out with Otter and was killed at 
Cut Knife. 

And so from that day in April when 
they left Fort Pitt, the MacLean family 
had been prisoners with Big Bear and, 
despite the breaking up of the band at 
Frenchman’s Butte, they were still held 
by some part of the retreating Indians. 
So we pressed on. Steele with the mount- 
ed men, accompanied by Rev. George Mc- 
Kay, before mentioned, went out to Loon 
Lake where there was a hot fight. But 
the prisoners were not there and Steele, 
having no tents or rations and one or two 
wounded men to look after, could not fol- 
low up. Then Middleton came and with 
all the mounted men tried to follow, but 
the morasses were impassable to the 
heavy cavalry horses. In the meantime 
our colonel got permission from General 
Strange to take 100 picked men of the 
Winnipeg Light Infantry and, crossing 
the Beaver River in birch canoes, struck 
north to a chain of lakes where it was 
supposed—and as the sequel showed the 
supposition to be correct—that the band 
holding the prisoners had gone. Just be- 
fore leaving on this march, 100 Chippe- 
wayan Indians, who had separated from 
Big Bear after our fight, came in and sur- 
rendered to General Strange, passing in 
file and laying their guns down at his 
feet. There was a priest with them who, 
doubtless, had done his best to restrain 
them from the warpath. 

The hundred of us who were picked for 
this special march north had to leave all 
baggage and tents behind and carry what 
we could on our backs. Some of the In- 
dians who had surrendered came along 
with pack-horses to carry the rations and 
such like. 

We had to sleep under the open sky and 
tramp through swamp and over fallen 
trees, but we got through to Cold Lake. 
Some of our Indians and scouts crossed 
the lake and found the band with the 
MacLeans and other prisoners. It was 
not hard to persuade the Indians now to 
give them up and so the prisoners were 
sent in to Fort Pitt, being met on the way 
by an escort under Capt. Sam Bedson, the 
officer of transport. 

t was all over now and after a few 
days the brigades of Middleton and 
Strange gathered at Fort Pitt for a gen- 
eral review and to make arrangements 
for getting back home. Part of our regi- 
ment, the Winnipeg Light Infantry, re- 
mained at Fort Pitt for a few weeks to 
gather in the Indians who had been the 
ringleaders. The rest of us with the 90th, 
the Toronto Grenadiers, the Midland 
Battalion and a few others from the bat- 
teries left on the 4th of July on three 
steamers to come down by the Great Sas- 
katchewan to Lake Winnipeg and so on 
home. 

DEATH OF COL. WILLIAMS, 


That night Colonel Williams, the gal- 
lant commander of the Midland Battalion 
and generally acknowledged to be the 
leader of the charge at Batoche, died on 
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Major S. B. Steele (after colonel of the Strath- 
cona Horse) had made his way up from 
the ranks and was looked upon as an 
ideal frontier soldier. 


board the steamer “Northwest.” I had 
met him only a few days before at Fort 
Pitt being introduced to him by Capt. 
Hugh John MacDonald and was much 
impressed with his soldierly carriage and 
bearing. He appeared to be then in good 
health, but the word got round the next 
day or so that he was taken with some 
kind of brain fever which proved swiftly 
fatal. The next day we all landed at 
Battleford for the funeral, as the body 
was to be sent overland home. A military 





Chief Big Bear who led the uprising of 
Indians around Edmonton. 


funeral is always a very impressive spec- 
tacle, but this of Col. Williams, on account 
of the place and all the circumstances was 
impressive to the point of pain. The plain 
board coffin, wrapped in the flag under 
which he had fought so well, was lifted 
on a gun-carriage, behind which a soldier 
led his riderless horse. His own regiment, 
the Midland Battalion, followed with 
arms reversed and the whole cortege num- 
bered nearly 2,000 men. Brass bands were 
there with muffled drums and over the 
wild lonely prairie upland, pealed out the 
strains of the “Dead March” as, slowly 
and sadly into the stockade of the recent- 
ly beleaguered fort, we followed the gal- 
lant dead. There the services were held 
by the chaplains, Rev. D. M. Gordon 
(now president of Queen’s University) 
and Rev. Mr. Whitcombe. Strong men 
who had passed unmoved through many 
dangers wept openly as they thought of 
how the hero of the charge, that had 
crushed the centre of rebellion, on his 
way home where loved ones looked for 
his coming and with a name that would 
be enshrined in the memory of his coun- 
try, had fallen so suddenly before the 
grim King of Terrors. 

After that service we continued down 
the river past the ashes of Fort Carlton 
and on to Prince Albert where we landed 
for a space. The town seemed to be 
shadowed by the gloom that had fallen 
upon it through the death of so many of 
its foremost citizens at Duck Lake and 
badges of mourning were seen every- 
where. But the people of Prince Albert to 
this day have cause to remember with 
noble pride the part their citizen soldiers 
took in the thrilling experience through 
which the country passed in that time of 
terrible anxiety and stress. 

Below Prince Albert we came to the 
Forks where the north and _ south 
branches of the Saskatchewan pour to- 
gether in one gigantic stream. Here we 
found the Hospital Barge—a scow or flat- 
boat roofed over with canvas and filled 
with the cots of wounded men from up the 
river—at hospital base where the seeth- 
ing City of Saskatoon now stands The 
name that shines out against the back- 
ground of that phase of the campaign is 
that of Nurse Miller, the Florence Night- 
ingale of 1885, who, with her assistants, 
braved the wilderness in devotion to her 
noble work. With some difficulty the 
wounded were transferred to our steamer, 
the Marquis, and we continued down the 
mighty river. We stopped a while at 
“The Pas.” It was quite a base for fur- 
trading in the winter but, as we saw it, 
the Pas was more or less of a swamp with 
a few Indians and a great many husky 
sled-dogs as the main features. The dogs, 
like great wolves, were more aggressive 
than the Indians and when you met one 
on the trail it was wisdom to step aside 
and give him the right-of-way. In recent 
years the Hudson’s Bay Railway has put 
The Pas on the map and it has been duly 
exploited by the manipulators of real 
estate values. 

At Lake Winnipeg we got lake steamers 
and barges into which the men were 
packed like herrings in a box, but men 

Continued on Page 126. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Sumner is the owner of the Whiskey Jack mine. Heatley, a mining 
expert with his family, is making a trip through the mine district and 1 
to send Sumner a report as to the mine’s value. Upon this report depends 
Sumner’s whole financial stability. Sumner’s daughter, Helen, who vs wn 
love with a man her father disapproves of, accompanies the Heatleys, and 
a chance traveling acquaintance whom the y meet, a Miss Rea Straine, also 
makes one of their party for the journey into the interior. She is mistaken 
tor Helen and kidnapped by Milford, a 
woodsman, at the imstigation of Mark 
Fowler, whom Sumner had appointed 
manager of the mine, and who turns out to 
be of bad reputation. Sumner receives a 
wire from Heatley saying Helen has dis- 
appeared. He concludes this is Fowler’s 
work who for some reason wishes to pre- 
vent Heatley sending a report on the mine, 
and he wires James Stover, a friend, to 
search for Helen. Rea Straine makes no 
effort to escape, though she becomes uneasy at the conduct of Milford who 
drinks heavily. In the course of an altercation with his Indian wife, Mil- 
ford kills her. Rea then secures a canoe and escapes, meeting a young 
College graduate who is employed at the Whisky Jack mine and is return- 
ing with confidential letters for Fowler that he has secured off a passing 
train. She manages to give Loblaw, the graduate, the slip, leaving him 
stranded on another island and gong off with his canoe and the papers. 
She then returns to Milford’s Island and meets a geological surveyor who 
has put in for the night. Milford becomes drunk and Rea beseeches the 
surveyor to take her to the Whisky Jack mine. He consents and they 
reach the landing. Here Rea requests her companion to wait for her and, 
despite his remonstrances, disappears in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER VII.—Continued. letters on the desk. Ina drawer she found is coming across the lake,” he said. 


a revolver, which she examined and re- “You promised not to follow me. I 


F Rea had never been at the mine be- 
fore, she showed a surprising know- 
ledge of the location of the buildings. 

Passing the warehouse at the dock, she 
went on up a dark road, passing a store 
and a log hotel. Nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the lake she turned off the road 
to a trail that led to a cabin set on a 
slight rise. The windows were dark, but 
the door stood slightly open. 

Cautiously pushing it back, she entered. 
For a moment she stood perfectly still, 
listening. Certain that no one was asleep 
within, she walked quietly across the floor 
to a table beneath a window. First draw- 
ing the shade, she felt on the table for 
matches and a lamp. Finding both, she 
struck a light and looked about her. 

In one corner was a bed, in another a 
large, home-made desk, with ledgers and 
papers piled about in profusion. Beside 
the desk was a small safe. 

“Nothing difficult about that,” she mur- 
mured. 

She ran quickly through the papers and 


placed. 

“They would be only in one place,” she 
thought, as she turned to the safe. 

On her knees before the door, her head 
bent that her ear might be near the lock, 
she began slowly to turn the bright, steel 
knob. For a minute she turned it care- 
fully. 'Twice she heard a faint click and a 
smile of satisfaction displaced the frown 
of close attention. 


There was a final click and her smile 
ended in a little laugh, which was silenced 
in a moment when she heard the knob of 
the cabin door turned. 

Springing to her feet, she reached 
quickly for the lamp on the desk. The 
door opening behind her told that she was 
too late. Instead, she pulled open the desk 
drawer, reached within, and wheeled, the 
revolver in her hand. 

There stood the geologist. He looked 
gravely at the girl, waiting for her to 
speak. But she remained silent, the 
weapon pointed at him. 

“T have come to warn you that someone 


trusted you.” 

“I am sorry, but I did not understand 
and I thought that you would be inter- 
ested in knowing that someone is coming 
to the mine in a canoe.” 

Rea lowered the revolver. 

“I could have taken care of myself,” 
she said. “I wish you would return to the 
shore and wait for me. I know it is a 
great deal to ask and that you must take 
much for granted. But please do so.” 

“Listen, Miss Sumner,” almost com- 
manded the geologist. 

Rea started but did not speak. 

“My name is Stover,” he went on. “I 
was employed by your father to rescue 
you from Fowler or whoever he hired to 
kidnap you.” 

“How did you find me so quickly?” she 
demanded suspiciously. 

“I received the wire yesterday after- 
noon in Port Arthur, caught a train and 
left Vermilion this morning. I knew that 
the most probable tool of Fowler would 
be Milford. If you had been kidnapped, 
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as your father suspected, Fowler would 
not be concerned directly. He is too clever 
for that.” 

“But Milford didn’t recognize you.” 

“No. He never saw me. He came to 
this district since Fowler did. He was 
mixed up in a bad gang in Cobalt and, 
when I heard that he was near here and 
that Fowler was running the Whisky 
Jack, I pieced together several stray bits 
of information and saw the _ reason. 
Fowier needed him here.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before that 
my—my—father had sent you to search 
for me?” 

“You hardly gave me time,” he laughed, 
“and I thought, from your manner and 
actions, that, perhaps, you had some in- 
formation that would help you in fasten- 
ing your kidnapping on Fowler. I ad- 
mired your pluck, and I knew that I could 
protect you, with the aid of George. Then, 
you promised not to run any risks. You 
were proving a capable leader and I was 
content to follow. Now I believe you are 
in real danger.” 

Rea considered him in silence. He spoke 
plausibly, he appeared to be honest, she 
wished that she could trust him. But 
there was one gap, one big hole, in his 
story. How did E. G. Sumner know that 
his daughter had been kidnapped when, in 
reality, she was safe with the Heatleys, 
wholly unconscious of what she had so 
narrowly escaped? With Helen Sumner 
safe, there could be no reason for her 
father sending someone to search for her. 
These thoughts required only a fraction 
of a second to rush through her mind. 
Then she asked: 

“Did you see Mr. and Mrs. Heatley? 
They must have worried so.” 

“Mr. Heatley 
had just left Ver- 
milion when I ar- 
rived. He was like 
a wild man, they 
told r ° in town. 
Mrs. !J* -atley is at 
the mp from 
which you were 
abducted. One of 
the men told me 
she was the only 
cool person in the 
outfit. They have 
employed every 
man they could 
find, white and 
red, and they have 
searched every 
bit of the bush 
near the camp. 
We really, for 
Heatley’s sake, 
should get back 
as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

As he spoke, 
Rea’s first feeling 
ing was of ad- 
miration. He dis- 
sembled so thor- 
oughly that she, 
an expert in the 
art, felt that she 
had met a su 
perior artist. And 
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yet there was the haunting sensation of 
truth. She studied his face closely, trying 
to find some little thing that would betray 
him. 

“I am in your father’s confidence,” he 
went on, “and responsible for your safe- 
ty. If there is anything in which I can 
help you, I will be glad to do it. What is 
it you are after there?” and he pointed 
toward the safe. 

“Fowler has been filing false reports 
about the mine,” she replied, looking close- 
ly at him. It was a guess on her part, and 
it might show a crack in the mask of his 
honesty. Then, it was as good an explana- 
tion as any. “He has the true reports of 
the assayer. I am looking for them. He 
is trying to discourage my father and 
force him to sell. Probably he or some 
confederates expect to buy. When did my 
father learn I was kidnapped?” she ask- 
ed suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” Stover answered. “As I 
said, I was in Port Arthur when I got his 
wire yesterday. How long had you been 
on Milford’s island?” 

“Since Tuesday night.” 

“I was doubly interested in this er- 
rand,” he continued, “not only on your 
father’s account but on that of Jerry 
Forbes. I have known Jerry many years 
and he has written to me about you. I 
have sent my congratulations and now I 
am going to supplement them most en- 
thusiastically.” 

He expected to see the girl blush but 
she did not. She was too busy thinking. 
Was this a trap? Yet he could not suspect 
anything. It was impossible. And yet, if 
he had just come from Vermilion, he 
must have known that Helen Sumner was 
not lost. Only one course was open—to 
continue to let him think that 
she believed him. 

“T have heard Jerry speak of 





“Good evening,” she 


Sumner—as you 


are Mr. Fowler, I presume.” 








you often and you are very kind,” she 
said. “But, if someone is coming across 
the lake, it undoubtedly is Fowler and we 
must hurry. It will be much easier for me 
to get the papers while you watch the 
road from the lake. When you whistle I 
will step out and meet you.” 

“You must hurry,” warned Stover, as 
he left the cabin. 

Rea turned immediately to the safe and 
swung open the heavy door. It was empty 
except for some ledgers. The small door 
of the inner compartment was locked. Her 
first glance around the cabin fell on an 
ax in the corner and near the door. She 
brought it quickly and struck the lock a 
heavy blow. Then she inserted the bit in 
the crack and pried open the small steel 
door. 

There was only one package in the little 
box, one long and thick and tied with red 
string. From her woolen outing shirt she 
pulled one exactly like it, compared the 
two for an instant and then slipped both 
into the front of her shirt. 

With a quick motion she closed the 
doois and rose to her feet. But, as she 
reached the center of the room, there 
was a step outside. 

There had been no warning whistle. It 
must be the geologist returning to report 
new developments or— 

She could not afford to take chances. 
In a moment she had crossed the room. 
As the door opened, she had her back to- 
ward it and was looking at a shelf of 
books and mining periodicals. 

“Good evening.” 

She turned to see a man looking at her 

with puzzled eyes. His voice was that 
which she had heard on the beach the first 
night at Milford’s cabin. 
Plans rushed through her mind. One 
slip would mean ruin. Was he puzzled to 
see that she was not Helen Sumner, or did 
he believed her to 
be Helen Sumner 
and was puzzled 
to know how she 
had reached the 
mine? Or had he 
discovered that 
Helen Sumner 
had not been kid- 
napped—the 
Heatleys should 
have reached the 
mine by this time 
— and who did he 
think she was? 
Had he heard 
that Milford had 
taken the wrong 
girl? That meant 
instant disaster. 

Her only chance 
lay in carrying 
through the role 
she had assumed 
with the geologist. 
It was a gamble, 
the odds twenty 
to one, but she 
must wager. 

“Good evening,” 


said, cooly. “I am Helen She said, coolly. 
probably know. You 


“Tam Helen Sum- 
ner—as you prob- 
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ably know. You are 
Mr. Fowler, I pre- 
sume.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EFORE Rea spoke 

she had appraised 
the situation. The man 
who called himself 
Stover, and who had 
posed as a geologist, 
had betrayed her. But 
whether Stover or 
Fowler knew she was 
not Helen Sumner she 
could only conjecture. 
However, she had 
started to play the role 
of the mining man’s 
daughter and she must 
continue in it. In any 
event, it would puzzle 
them for a time, al- 
though Fowler would 
undoubtedly guess her 
real mission. 

There was, too, the 
possibility, that Sto- 
ver was employed by 
Sumner, as he had 
said. His coming to 
Milford’s island would 
seem to prove that, 
though the disappear- 
ance of the real 
Helen Sumner was un- 
explained. It might 
have been that Heat- 
ley knew she had land- 
ed at the portage and 
was searching for her 
and that Stover had 
not understood the 
wild reports in Ver- 
milion. Again, Fowler 
may have learned his 
mistake, or the mis- 
take of Milford, and 
also have caused the 
abduction of the mine-owner’s daughter. 
But she doubted this and, if Helen were 
not lost, why had Sumner sent Stover to 
look for her? 

However, Rea had started in the role 
and she continued to play it. If Fowler 
had believed her to be Helen Sumner, no 
matter how great his desire to have her 
kidnapped, he would not identify himself 
with any such action. She was safe for 
the present. And then she remembered 
what he had told Milford, “I’ve heard she 
was a little fool.” 

“T took the liberty of entering your 
cabin because I knew you would care for 
me and see that I reached Vermilion,” 
she said at last. “My father will be very 
grateful.” 

“How did you happen to come and how 
did you reach the mine?” asked the super- 
intendent. 

“T’ve had the most dreadful time. A 
man took me away in his canoe to his 
cabin on an island and kept me a prisoner. 
My father and Mr. Heatley must be 
frightened to death.” 

“Kept you prisoner!” exclaimed Fowler. 
“How could that be?” There is never any- 

thing like that happening in the bush.” 





In the crash of thunder and intense 
ran, dragging Rea by the hand. 
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“It happened to me and it was a terrible 
experience.” 

“But how did you get here?” 

Rea noted that there was no acting 
when he asked this question and there 
came an unexpected little thrill that it 
was so. It was a point in Stover’s favor. 

“A geological survey man came to the 
island and I had him bring me here,” she 
answered quickly, for she was thinking 
quickly. She must end the interview be- 
fore too many questions were asked. The 
role of “the little fool” would help. 

“I’m tired out, Mr. Fowler,” she went 
on. “Isn’t there a place where I can sleep 
to-night? It seems that I would rather 
sleep than anything else.” 

“Certainly. You may have my cabin. 
The assayer is away and I will sleep in 
his.” 

“Oh, thank you. Then in the morning 
we can arrange for me to get to Vermil- 
ion. You'll pardon me, but I’m so tired. 
Good night.” 

Fowler knew that he was dismissed but 
he lingered a moment on a pretext of pro- 
viding for her comfort. But the girl re- 
fused to resume the conversation and he 
departed. 





darkness that followed the crash, he turned and 
He thought he heard the report of a revolver 
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Outside the cabin, 
the superintendent 
looked at the sky. 

“It will be blowing 
hard in the morning,” 
he thought, “and 
canoeing won’t be easy 
or safe. Then, the 
next day, I’ll send her 
out with Ans-ee-quay- 
gee-sick. He’ll lose 
her for two days more 
and that should be 
be enough. I'll look 
him up to-night to 
make sure of him.” 

He started down the 
trail to the main road 
of the mining village. 
There he _ stopped 
short. The thought 
had suddenly come 
that the ax, which he 
generally kept in the 
corner behind the 
woodbox, had been 
leaning against the 
desk near the safe 
when he had entered 
the cabin. An easy 
chair, which he had 
left in front of the 
safe, had been moved 
toward the centre of 
the room. 

“Foolishness!” he 

claimed. “The girl 
hasn’t brain enough 
to open a safe. And 
how would she know 
what was in it?” 

But the idea worried 
him and, when half 
way to the Indian’s 
teepee by a trail cut- 
ting across to the lake 
through the brush, he 
turned almost in a 
panic. 

“Hang on to yourself!” he growled. 
“There is no chance of that. How could 
she know?” 

The barking of his dogs brought Ans- 
ee-quay-gee-sick to the door of his teepee. 

“B’jou’, Anse,” said Fowler. 

“B’jou’, b’jou’,” replied the Indian, 
looking calmly at the mining man. 

“Anse, lady want go Vermilion. You 
take her to-morrow. Ken-don? She no 
want go quick. Two days, three days. 
Ken-don? She kaw-win niss-si-schin,” 
and he tapped his head. “She say hurry, 
you no hurry. Mar-chon two days, three 
days. May be break canoe. Ken-don? 
Twenty dollars, you go, no say anything.” 

Fowler drew a bill from his pocket. 

“You go?” 

“Kin-nee-butch kay-get,” Anse replied. 
Although he understood English well, he 
had never been known to speak it. 

“All right,” said Fowler. “Come mine 
to-morrow morning. Big wind no go. 
Next day.” 

He turned back on the trail to the mine. 
Again he thought of the ax leaning 
against the desk and he hurried. Soon he 
was running. 











CHAPTER IX. 


FTER Fowler had closed the door, 

Rea sat listening. She heard his 
steps as he went down the trail to the 
road, heard him stop and then go on. She 
quickly blew out the light and opened the 
door. Down the road she could hear his 
heavy shoes striking against rocks as he 
hurried through the darkness. 

The sky above her was black, and the 
brush and trees near the cabin were in- 
distinguishable. There was a faint re- 
flection, as of distant lightning and later 
a slight rumble of thunder. 

Rea had no intention of remaining in 
Fowler’s cabin that night if she could get 
anwwhere else. She did not fear Fowler 
before the next day but to remain there, 
after he had opened his safe, would be 
out of the question. 

But how could she get away? If she 
could have trusted Stover, it would have 
been simple but, now that he had per- 
mitted Fowler to catch her without a 
warning, she believed her suspicions of 
him were justified. He was a confederate 
or in the employ of the superintendent 
His canoeman, George, was also out of 
the question, of course, although she 
might induce him to play square by a suf- 
ficient offer of money. 

Again, she might remain in the cabin 
that night, get up at daylight and slip 
down the lake shore before anyone at the 
mine was awake. Then she could hide 
in the brush and run the chance of. seeing 
someone in a canoe who could be induced 
to take her to Vermilion. It seemed the 
best plan and she closed the door and 
lighted the lamp. 

As she prepared the tumbled blankets 
on the bed, there was a gentle knock at 
the door. She took the revolver from the 
door, held it behind her, and then called, 
“Come in.” 

The door opened and Stover entered. 

“Someone coming?” she asked coldly 

“No,” he said. “I’m sorry but I could 
not warn you in time. I was nearly caught 
as it was. As I hurried down the path to 
the road I almost ran into him. There was 
no time to get back and I did not dare 
whistle. I remained near in case there 
should be any trouble. What is Fowler 
going to do and where is he now?” 

“He has allowed me to have his cabin 
to-night and will see that I get to Ver- 
milion in the morning. I am tired and 
wish to go to sleep now. Good night.” 

“But don’t you see that you are put- 
ting yourself in a dangerous position? 
He can hide you again, or even worse. 
With whom will he send you to town?” 

“He did not say. In any event, I don’t 
see that there is anything that he can do 
now.” 

“And what will he say when he dis- 
covers that as he will in the morning?” 
and Stover pointed at the safe. 

Rea did not answer. For the second 
time she felt that she could trust this man. 
Something which she could not define 
made her wish to give up the whole, dis- 
agreeable task and place herself abso- 
lutely in his care. She even admitted that, 
despite her anger because of his evident 
betrayal, she had felt safer when he re- 
turned to the cabin. She remembered the 
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strong profile she had seen against the 
sky as she had watched him paddle from 
Milford’s to the Whisky Jack, his cour- 
tesy and generosity in doing as she had 
asked without question. 

Then she remembered that he had 
strongly urged her to keep away from the 
mine. But perhaps he had only intended 
to take her to a new hiding place for 
Fowler. And, while her mind warned her 
against him, her heart urged her to ac- 
cept him as a protector. Intuition, that 
much exploited quality of her sex, which 
she had constantly fought down in favor 
of cold logic and reason, urged her. 

She was tired from the excitement, the 
physical exertion of the long paddle in 
the evening, from the strain of quick 
thinking, of meeting sudden and unex- 
pected situations. The inherent woman- 
liness of her forced itself through the 
tight barrier of self-possession, efficiency 
and courage she had built about herself; 
and she was a pretty, distressed, and more 
alluring young woman. 

“Forgive me,” she began, smiling for 
the first time, Somehow, she found that 
she wished to believe this man, this man 
who was no longer the spectacled scientist 
but a handsome, alert, competent young 
fellow who looked as though he had a 
heart and flesh and blood as well as a 
brain. “But you must admit that your ac- 
tions have not been exactly corroborative 
of your declarations. I did not trust you 
after Fowler found me here, but now | 
understand. What would you suggest our 
doing? Starting at once for Vermilion?” 

“We should get away from here, at 
least,” he answered cheerfully. ‘“There’s 
a bad storm coming but it probably won’t 
last long and we can get to the canoe and 
start immediately afterward. That will 
give us several hours ahead of Fowler if 
he discovers you have fled and should give 
chase. But, if he does catch us, there is 
nothing to fear. George and I can handle 
him. Did you get them?” And he indi- 
cated the safe. 

“They are not there,” she answered, 
“and I have searched everywhere. Per- 
haps there are no true reports.” 

“Perhaps, but it will make little dif- 
ference. He won’t last any longer than it 
takes the provincial police to get here and 
nab him. Come. We’ll start.” 

In their eagerness to leave they forgot 
the lamp and, as they went out of the 
door, they heard running footsteps on the 
road. 


“Someone’s coming,” Stover whispered. 
taking Rea’s arm and dragging her out of 
the light. 

He pulled her toward some dark bushes 
as the hastening footsteps were heard 
coming up the path. Then they stopped, 
breathless, just as Fowler, running, en- 
tered the shaft of light in the doorway. 
The superintendent stopped and looked 
cautiously inside. 

“Gone!” they heard him exclaim, with 
an oath, as he rushed across the floor to 
the safe. 

Carefully feeling his way, Stover 
backed through the brush, guiding Rea 
after him. 

“We must get away quickly,” she 
whispered when she felt that it would be 


safe to speak. “He'll never let us get 
away alive when he finds out what I have 
done.” . 

As they spoke they saw the light ex- 
tinguished and then heard the creak of a 
foot on the doorstep. 

“He’s coming,” whispered Stover, peer- 
ing behind him. 

The dark clouds had thickened until the 
storm was ready to break. As Stover fin- 
ished speaking, the first sharp flash of 
lightning came. It revealed Fowler stand- 
ing at his cabin door. At the moment of 
the flash he was looking directly at them. 
He started; and Stover knew that they 
were seen. 

In the crash of thunder and intense 
darkness that followed the flash, he 
turned and ran, dragging Rea by the 
hand. He thought he heard the report of 
a revolver, but he did not stop until they 
had reached the road. Then he looked 
back. Another flash revealed Fowler just 
emerging from the path. He had not seen 
them and Stover and Rea ran up the road 
away from the lake. A third flash must 
have revealed them to the superintendent, 
for they heard two shots, and Rea, her 
hand in Stover’s, felt him wince. 

“He’s hit you,” she cried. 

“Never mind ’till we get out of this. 
We must leave the road and circle back 
to the lake.” 

He turned off and entered the brush. 
Bursting through and dragging Rea be- 
hind him, he suddenly emerged in a 
cleared space. A distant lightning flash 
dimly revealed the entrance of a tunnel 
driven straight into a hill. Fowler, leav- 
ing the road behind them, could be heard 
crashing through the brush. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” Stover 
whispered. And he led Rea to the tun- 
nel’s mouth. 

Twenty feet inside he paused for a mo- 
ment. Their pursuer was heard rushing 
on across the clearing. Fumbling for the 
sides of the tunnel and stepping cautious- 
ly, they silently made their way farther 
and farther from the entrance. 

Frequently they paused to listen but 
they did not hear signs of pursuit. Satis- 
fied that Fowler had not followed them 
into the mine, Stover stopped. 

“Stay here while I go to the entrance 
to see if it is being guarded,” he said. “It 
may be that Fowler thought we went on 
up the hillside. I hardly think he’ll dare 
to enlist anyone else in the pursuit, as it 
might prove embarrassing to him if they 
caught us. We should have no difficulty in 
getting back to the canoe in this storm.” 

“Wait,” said Rea as he started, “I’m 
sorry for having thought otherwise of you 
than I do now. I wanted to tell you—” and 
she groped in the darkness for his hand. 

He remained silent nor did he return 
the slight pressure of her fingers. In the 
blackness he could feel the girl near him, 
could hear her gentle breathing. He 
thought of what she had done in the few 
hours since he had first seen her, of the 
courage and cleverness she had displayed. 
And then he thought of Jerry Forbes, the 
best friend he had. 

“T had forgotten it,” he said huskily. 
“It was only natural. I hope that my 
future actions will make you forget it.” 


Continued on Page 102. 
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THE HOMELAND’S CALL 


BY RONALD McCASKILL 

























Hearken, ye whe!ps of the Lion! 
Stir ye, awake from your dream; 
Hark to the world-flung challenge, 
List to the eagle's scream: 
Thrown in the teeth of the nations 
Terrible ; menacing ; grim: 
Hear ye the words of defiance, 
Hurled to the Empire’s rim ? 
“Stand from the path of my southern mate. 
Stand aside lest ye be too late 
And I tear thee limb from limb.” 


Hearken, ye whelps of the Lion, 
Hear ye his arrogant cry? 
‘‘Where is there one to dare me, 
One who'll do battle and die? 
Fear I the bear that was conquered, 
Cewed by the small yellow man? 
Heed I the squeaks of an upstart 
I ground in the dust of Sedan? 
Who talks to me of the Lion's sway ? 
A lion’s cubs may be eagle's prey! 
And mercy is none of my plan.” 












Hearken, ye whelps of the Lion, 
What says thy mother's roar? 
“Who is this Teuton boaster 
To prate so loud of war? 
Long have I stood his insults, 
Long have I leashed my might 
But never brooked dishonored peace. 
The time has come to fight! 
Rise then ye whelps of the Lion’s breed, 
Thy mother’s call is the: Empire's need 
And battle for the right! 















“Send me the men from tae Southern Cross 
Eager to do their part; 
Send me my sons from the frozen north, 
Men of the mighty heart. 
Give me the men from the sun-baked veldt, 
Bred to the rifle’s crack; 
Send me alike both rich and poor; 
No fear that men I'll lack: 
Making one cause with my sons at home, 
arring on land or on salt sea foam, 


To fight for the Union Jack.” 
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Being a Sketch of 


N an address to a Toronto audience 

some time ago, Herbert Casson said 

that Irishmen had always been the 
sparking plugs of world-movements. He 
wasn’t above admitting—though an Irish- 
man himself—that sometimes 
the sparking plugs sparked 
spasmodically, and then flick- 
ered out, but he contended 
that the movements they 
started went on burning, and were not 
consumed, even though the wood was 
piled on the fire by others than the man 
who started the flames. The emotional, 
quick, and temperamental Celt who 
soars to the heights of optimism, and 
descends to the depths of pessimism on 
the slightest provocation, is about the 
most enthusiastic type of human that 
we know. Consequently he goes into a 
thing like a bull goes for a five-bar 
gate, and doesn’t wait to consider 
whether he can complete the task he 
has set himself. 


PERSONALIA, 


But, since the exception proves the 
rule, you may look round and pick out 
exceptions. Lord Kitchener, Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy and Superman 
Shaw are cases in point. They are 
matter-of-fact and stolid, and unexcit- 
able; so they “get there.” William 
Butler Yeats is at once a typical, and 
an unusual Celt. He has started some- 
thing, and he is helping it along, yet in 
the one thing he started he has failed 
conspicuously. I refer to the movement 
for making an Irish literature, and 
an Irish drama, which shali be at once 
the pride, and the heritage of every 
Irish man and woman, from the peasant 
Lo the millionaires of Sackville street. 

Consider William Butler Yates. He 
is an odd looking fellow. Tall and thin 
and angular, he has a near-cadaverous 
face, the outstanding features of which, 
are a mouth cynical and at the same time 
sensitive and eyes drooping a little, as if 
he would tell you, that while you are see- 
ing without perceiving, he is doing both. 
His hair—a dense black, lightened fringe- 
wise by a touch of grey—overhangs a long 
forehead, and provides something for its 
owner to trifle with ever and anon as 
he speaks to you, or harangues a crowd in 
a lecture theatre. Mr. Yeats is fifty years 
old but he has a touch of the fire and vim 
of youth which creeps out at intervals and 
which, accompanied by a flash of deep, 
dark eyes changes him to a modern 
Perseus—a man with a message. 

Yeats is a man of peculiar habits. He 
is perhaps the most faithful representa- 
tive of a type which was Victorian, but 
isn’t at all in accord with the primness 
and smartness of 1914. Fifty years ago, 
an artist or a literary man must be a 
bundle of idiosyncrasies. He couldn’t be 
complete without a shock of hair remini- 
scent of a mop, habitually soiled linen and 
a flowing tie which was a cross between a 


An Irishman Who Started Something 


William Butler Yeats: By HUGH S. EAYRS 






Consider William Butler Yeats. 
He is an odd looking fel- 
low. Tall and thin and angular, 
he has a near-cadaverous face. 
. He is still outwardly mid- 


/ Victorian. 


shroud and a table-centre. And, of course, 
a velvet coat, preferably minus the but- 
tons. Indeed the buttons must be a minus 
quantity. He must have a room, beg 
pardon, a “study,” and there, in a dim 
religious light, with a decanter somewhere 
at hand, he was to turn out illegible copy 
on all sorts of odds and ends of paper. 
There are not many literary men or art- 
ists who subscribe to that idea to-day. 
Even Mr. Shaw is nearly immaculate in 
his dress! But Yeats is still outwardly 
mid-Victorian, though it would be unfair 
to hint that he is affectedly so. It just 
happens. And to tell the truth he looks 
outrageous in evening dress. 

Raymond Blaithwaite tells how, and 
where, he found him, when he wanted an 
interview for his paper. He says that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of St. 
Pancras Station in London, he dis- 
covered the house where Yeats lived. 
Up two flights of stairs he °dis- 
covered the room. Inside the room, in a 
corner, with a dingy candle (which was 
in accord with the rest of the room) stuck 








on the table, he discovered William Butler 
Yeats, poet of life “as-it-is,” more or less 
successful dramatist, unquestioned geni- 
us, and generally Bohemian, scribbling 
away for dear life, and no decanter at 
hand! 

The best word to sum up this 
strange Irishman is a word which 
became fashionable—oh yes, 
there is a fashion in words — in 
England some three or four 
years ago. Mr. Yeats is weird. 
Much of a mystic, more of an 
idealist, he is yet most of all a 
meticulous realist, and super- 
superlatively, he is a seer. If 
you could get him to talk and ex- 
press his views on a_ subject 
everybody has been expressing 
views about, ever since anybody 
ever had views to express—say a 
definition of beauty—you would 
be struck by the strangely di- 
lated and other-worldly look 
which creeps into his eyes, and 
lights up his face, with a light 
that certainly never was on land 
or sea. It flashes through your 
mind that here is a man whose friends 

are not the friends you know; whose 

habitual confreres are fays and faeries, 
and curious creations of folk-lore, 
infinitely fantastic, and yet with a deal 
of fact that furnishes all sorts of 
analogies and parables which might 
make good rules to live and work by. 
There is only one other man I know 
who is at all like him in this regard, 
and that is his brilliant fellow-coun- 
tryman, James Stephens. But to re- 
turn to Yeats, and his definition of 
beauty. He puts his fingers together 
and sticks his jaw forward and tells 
you that beauty can never be pro- 
duced in art without some ecstasy 
born of a struggle, either from some 
“morbidity” in a man’s soul, or some 
stress of circumstances outside of him- 
self. Mr. Yeats told that to a club of 
literary men in Toronto. I don’t think 
many of them could elucidate to anyone 
else just what it means—although they 
all knew themsceives. 


PROVIDING FOR IRISHMEN. 


The work of William Butler Yeats has 
been the founding of the Irish national 
theatre and the Irish national drama. He 
and J. M. Synge—whose poem “Dierdre” 
is probably the finest poetic drama since 
Shakespeare—and Lady Gregory, got to- 
gether and talked over the scheme of giv- 
ing Irish people their own theatre in 
which Irish plays, written by Irish men 
and women, about everyday Ireland, past 
and present, should be acted by Irish 
players. Yeats went over to Paris and 
discovered J. M. Synge in a garret there, 
pretty well down and out. He brought 
him back to Ireland and pressed him into 
service. All three enthusiasts started 

Continued on Page 110. 
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O man who has tasted the joys of 

creative life, who has known the free 

delights of initiative, of intellectual 
expansion, can ever again content him- 
self with imitation. He will never again 
stoop to drag himself through the mire of 
pretence and counterfeit. Veblen speaks 
of the “instinct of workmanship”’—the in- 
stinctive intolerance of anything less than 
the best. There is only one road that the 
“man who knows how,” the artist, can 
afford to travel and that is the straight 
and narrow one of invariably doing the 
best he knows how. 

Did it ever occur to you that work is one 
of the most conspicuous features in hu- 
man history. It is one of the chief forms 
of human expression. There is a dignity 
about the doing of work that no phase of 
idleness can ever achieve. There is an 
inalienable honor in the thorough per- 
formance of useful industry, whether it 
be in tilling the ground, making tools, 
weaving fabrics, or selling products be- 
hind a counter. An American president, 
when asked what was his coat of arms, 
remembering that he had been a hewer of 
wood in his youth, replied: “A pair of 
shirt sleeves.” A French doctor once 
taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, who 
had beer. a tallow chandler in his youth, 
with the meanness of his origin, to which 
Flechier replied: “If you had been born 
in the same condition that I was, you 
would still have been but a maker of 
candles.” 

“Should my hand slack, I would rob 
God,” declared Stradivari, the celebrated 
violin-maker. He said he did not need to 
put his name on the instruments he made, 
for they could not be counterfeited. And 
it was true. A Stradivari 
violin is known to this day 


Be an Artist in Your Line: 


“We sow a thought and reap an act, 
we sow an act and we reap a habit, we 
sow a habit and we reap a character, we 
sow a character and we reap a destiny.” 
No truer word was ever spoken of the 
workers of the world. It is the initial 
thought—the attitude of mind in which 
the work is done that counts. “It’s the 
set of the soul that decides the goal.” It 
is not necessary to embroider scrubbing 
cloths nor hang horse stalls with Gobelins 
—to each line of work should be accorded 
what fitly belongs to the object in view, 
but thoroughness of application, purity 
of ideal, loftiness of standard can be dis- 
cerned none the less. 


WAS NEVER SATISFIED. 


“During the nine year's that I was his 
wife,” said the widow of the great painter 
Opie, “I never saw him satisfied with one 
of his productions; and often, very often, 
I have known him to enter my sitting- 
room, and, throwing himself in an agony 
of despondency on the sofa, exclaim, ‘I 
never, never shall be a painter as long 
as I live.’” It was this noble despair, 
which is not felt by vulgar artists, this 
pursuit of an ideal which, like the horizon, 
ever flew before him, that spurred Opie 
to higher and yet higher efforts, till he 
filled one of the highest niches im the 
artistic temple of his country. 

Dr. Wayland took two years to compose 
his famous sermon on foreign missions; 
but it is a masterpiece, worth a ton of 
ordinary sermons. 

Balzac, the great French novelist, 
sometimes worked a week on a single 
page. 

Demosthenes would not speak on any 





By DR. ORISON 
SWETT MARDEN 


wrought as if God’s eye were on the 
sculptor. 

This is not superstition. The attitude 
of mind may be phrased in accordance 
with ancient myths, but the impulse to- 
ward thoroughness, the desire for per- 
fection, the inability to find satisfaction 
short of expression of one’s finest ability, 
is characteristic of the artist-soul. 

Years ago, a high granite block was 
built in Boston. When it was completed, 
it was considered one of the best blocks 
in the city. To all appearance, it was as 
lasting as the granite of which it was 
built. Tenants were numerous. The build- 
ers had the utmost faith in it. They could 
“pile it full of pig lead” they said. But, 
alas! before it was half stocked with 
goods, it went down, filling the street with 
stones, bricks, broken timbers, and bales 
of goods; and several persons were 
killed. Why did it fall? Down in the 
cellar were a few feet of an old wall; to 
save a few dollars, it was left; and, when 
the enormous weight of the structure com- 
menced to bear upon it, it could not stand 
the pressure, and the entire block fell in 
ruins. A hundred or two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of work saved in the foun- 
dation, over a hundred thousand dollars’ 
loss in the end, and that was a trifle in 
comparison with the lives sacrificed, 
which no money could measure. 

The artisan’s standards are not only 
wholly utilitarian, but based on the esti- 
mate of the moment—the superficial esti- 
mate—not, “Will it last?” “Is it thor- 
oughly good?” but “Will it pay?” “Will 
it do?” “Will it pass muster?” The artist 
has a plan, an end in view, an ideal. 

An applicant for admission to Oberlin 

said he would like very much 








by its quality, not its tag. 
Stradivari loved his work 
and into every detail of it 
put his best, his very soul, 
in joyous, creative effort. 
And the world still does him 
honor. Walt Whitman said 
truly, “The work is to the 
worker, and comes back 
most to him.” 

The very consciousness 
that you are trying to use 





EDITOR’S NOTE. 


the artist class. 





An artist is not merely a man who 
paints pictures and allows himself picturesque eccentricities 
of dress. There are artists in every line of human endeavor. 
There are lawyers, salesmen, bricklayers who can be ranked in 
Just where the distinction lies between the 
man of common calibre and the artist is shown by Dr. 
Marden in the following article. Dr. Marden sounds an college education. “Yes,” 
inspirational note to all men to fit themselves to be artists in 
their own line and to achieve the high success of artistic 
endeavor. 


to go through college, but 
was rather dismayed, how- 
ever, at the prospect of a 
four-years’ course. He 
wanted to know if there 
wasn’t a short course that 
would not give him the credit 
of a diploma, of having a 


said President King, “when 
the Almighty wants to make 
a squash He can make it in 
six months; but if He wants 








your advantages, your 
vision, your particular 
ability, in work that will make the world 
a little better for your having lived in 
it, in furthering something that will 
eventually help the race, will make an 
artist of you and will give you a satis- 
faction which nothing else can. This 
consciousness will act as a perpetual tonic, 
an inexhaustible inspiration. 

Fra Angelica painted on his knees. We 
may perhaps cheaply question the anato- 
my of his angels, but the spirit of the art- 
ist is none the less in every line and tint. 
He put his personality, the fervor of his 
adoration and love into every brush 
stroke. No matter what the work, it is 
the way we do it that classes us either 
with the artists or the mere artisans. 


subject unless prepared; and for this 
many orators ridiculed him, and Pythias, 
in particular, told him that his argu- 
ments smelled of the lamp. Demosthenes 
retorted sharply upon him: “Yes, indeed; 
but your lamp and mine, my friend, are 
not conscious to the same labors.” 


The Athenian architects of the Parthe- 
non finished the upper side of the match- 
less frieze as perfectly as the lower side, 
because the goddess Minerva saw that 
side. An old sculptor said of his carv- 
ings, whose backs were to be out of all 
possible inspection, “But the gods will 
see.” Every one of the five thousand 
statues in the cathedral of Milan is 





to make an oak it takes a 
hundred years.” 

The artisan aims to make a living, the 
artist to make a life. The most wonderful 
and famous achievment is not worth 
while, if the iife of the man whose name 
it bears, is rotten at the core. The true 
artist is as thorough and genuine in his 
life ideas as in his work ideals. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


A clean life is the only one that will 
count in the long run. The only sort of 
life to live is the one from which we can 
get satisfaction when looking back upon 
it when near its close. Just as an artist 
views his work as an entirety, works at 
every stage of it with regard to its pro- 
portions when finished, so, when you are 
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in doubt about your choice in any par- 
ticular transaction, form the habit of ask- 
ing yourself, “How would I like to look 
back on this thing at the sunset of my life. 
When I am near the end, how will it look 
to me then?” 

Ah, then all the dishonest, unfair ad- 
vantages you may have taken of others, 
all the selfish impulses, the yellow streaks, 
the mean actions, the underhand methods 
used in dealing with others, all of the 
regrets, the chagrins of your life will 
stand out with distinctiveness. At the 
time they were committed your mind was 
absorbed, to a certain extent you were 
mesmerized, hypnotized by the great life 
game. But when you have passed beyond 
the hurrying, the stress and strain of 
things, you see actions in their true light. 
The joy and the satisfaction of the good 
will be multiplied, the pain and the sting 
of the bad will be aggravated, in the per- 
spective. Just as we feel a toothache more 
in the silence of the night than when our 
minds are busy with the routine of our 
day’s work, so, in the quiet that comes at 
the close of life, the shoddy work we have 
put into the fabric of the days will show 
in a very different light from that in 
which we previously saw it. 

The temptation of the hour is always to 
get on with as little effort as possible. The 
love of the money game becomes such a 
passion with many young men that they 
do not realize when they step over the 
moral lines, they do not realize it at the 
moment when they stoop to methods that 
are not worthy of their ability and ad- 
vantages. They are committed before 
they know it to the cheaper methods, the 
tricks of the time-serving artisan, and 
they forget the ideals of the artist. 

REACHING UP. 


Now, the mere possession of an idea is 
a great safeguard. Even for a mediocre 
nature, the perpetual striving after a 
fixed goal, an unlowered standard, will 
gradually have an elevating effect upon 
the whole character. 

The great thing is to function at your 
highest possibilities instead of at your 
lowest. There is nothing which has a 
more superb effect upon a human be- 
ing who has climbed to something higher, 
who has had a taste of something better, 
who believes in getting up as well as get- 
ting on as has this very habit of reach- 
ing up. 

There is a tremendous growth, expan- 
siveness, in the constant upward effort 
that is never achieved by those with low- 
fiving ideals. 

No matter what your condition in life 
may be, no matter what particular work 
you do in order to get your living, if you 
are ever reaching up morally, reaching 
up in both thought and effort for some- 
thing better, striving daily, hourly for 
something higher, grander, your life will 
open up marvelous resources which would 
never have been discovered otherwise. 

Never be satisfied with reaching other 
people’s standards. Nothing short of the 
achievement of his own ideal will ever 
satisfy the soul of the artist. Mental 
laziness is the chief cause of mediocrity 
and has been the ruin of many an artist. 

One of the greatest cripplers of power 
of all kinds is the temptation to think 
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other people’s thoughts. Strangely 
enough, this is especially true of college 
men. Our colleges rightly lay great stress 
upon historical characters, but there is a 
corresponding danger in accepting their 
thoughts and philosophies without ques- 
tion to such an extent that we unconscl- 
ously adopt their views, their opinions, 
instead of evolving our own ideas and 
working on them. It is original thinking 
that makes strong men. It is the expres- 
sion of his original individual thought and 
vision that marks the artist as distinct 
from the artisan. 

If the college graduate could analyze 
his own views, his opinions, his convic- 
tions, he would find the source of most of 
them in the philosophies of those who 
have lived long ago. But as a matter of 
fact very few of the so-called great char- 
acters of history carried anything like the 
weight in their own times that their story 
carries now. If we had been their con- 
temporaries we would probably have 
given them far less heed. But whatever 
distinction they achieved, we may be sure 
it was by thinking their own thoughts 
and following their own vision, rather 
than, sheeplike imitating and echoing 
others. 

Regard for precedent is more due to 
mental inertia and the fear that springs 
from lack of self-confidence than to rever- 
ence of any just weighing of values. 


AN INDEPENDENT MIND. 


The attitude of the free, independent 
mind is always: “Why should I defer to 
this standard?” As the boy said about 
spanking: “Who started this thing any- 
way?” Most people, unconsciously, are 
really slaves of precedent. Millions of 
church people think it is sacrilegious, posi- 
tively wicked, to break away from any 
old custom. Many mere formalities have, 
simply by reason of their long continu- 
ance, taken on a certain sense of sacred- 
ness. And when their discontinuance is 
proposed, those who have never learned to 
think, are instantly apprehensive lest the 
foundations of society be undermined. 
This is not the attitude of the artist, but 
of the time-serving artisan who has 
worked under the direction of others, for 
the commendation and regard of others, 
rather than of his own soul. 

If we stop to consider the question, we 
would be surprised to find how largely our 
lives are governed by precedent. We as- 
sume, if we think of the matter at all, 
that there must have been a good reason 
for a custom that has been obeyed and fol- 
lowed by so many for centuries. And there 
may, indeed, have been such at the time, 
but we are living in a different state and 
time. Very few people have much opin- 
ion of their own ideas, or much respect 
for their own convictions. They are timid 
about formulating them and shrink from 
defending them . 

Yet why should we regard other peo- 
ple’s opinions as more worthy of adher- 
ence than our own? The men whose ac- 
tions set up these old standards did not 
live in anything like the advanced stage 
of civilization we are living in, they had 
nothing like our advantages of education, 
of scientific knowledge. The world has 
pushed on long distances since these pre- 


cedents were founded; why should we 
have such a reverence for them. Why 
not think our own thoughts, establish our 
own precedents? When some music critic 
of his time pointed out to Beethoven that 
there was no precedent for a certain ar- 
rangement of phrasing in his Ninth Sym- 
phony and that therefore it must be 
wrong, the old artist thundered: “Wrong, 
is it? Very well, hereafter it shall be 
right. I made it!” 

The artist has no thought for commen- 
dation or reward. The artisan seeks both. 
The chief danger in all effort is that the 
completion and the task in hand will be 
considered of higher import than the 
methods employed in its accomplishment. 

The very conditions which have con- 
tributed to the: marvelous American su- 
premacy, the almost limitless resources, 
splendid climate, the ambition, energy and 
determination of the American people, all 
these tended at the same time to develop 
an abnormal craving for mere mass and 
show of achievement—and its sign 
manual, money—until this has come to be 
considered as a national trait, bordering 
on disease. 

This tremendous expenditure of energy 
in opening up and developing our re- 
sources has resulted in the general wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole, so far as 
comforts and luxuries are concerned, as 
well as a certain rugged stamina and 
sturdy independence of character, yet 
with it all it must be admitted that the 
great American prize—an opportunity 
for youth never before offered in the his- 
tory of the world—has developed at the 
same time a selfish, grasping quality 
which is to a degree ingrained. It has 
tended to develop artisans rather than 
artists. 

The artist is characterized as controlled 
by his vision, his ideal, his own inalienable 
inner standard of values. The earmark of 
the artisan is superficiality, the service 
of temporary, fleeting ends. His is the 
time-serving spirit, foreign to the spirit 
of loyalty, of heroic adherence to an ideal. 

When the King of Babylon was in 
desperate straits for a prime minister 
who would not sell him out, a man whom 
he could respect and trust, the reason 
for his preferring Daniel out of all the 
other men who were recommended to him 
was that there was such an excellent 
spirit in him. 

After all, the spirit in which we under- 
take our work is everything. There is no 
one thing which so influences an employer 
as the spirit in which an employee does 
his work. The employee who is loyal, 
kindly, anxious to excel, who does not 
grudge his effort, who is enthusiastic, 
energetic, is never among those slated for 
discharge. The right spirit is the quality 
which oftenest leads to promotion. 

The spirit with which you face life as 
you enter the open door will have every- 
thing to do with what the future will have 
for you. Will this be the spirit of the 
artist or the artisan? The spirit that 
forges ahead, firm in confidence in its 
ideal, dauntless in the face of defeat, if 
so be that defeat lies in its road to ulti- 
mate victory; or the spirit that follows 

Continued on Page 112. 
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HEN Jacques 
Druille came 
in from his 

trapping ground: 
that spring, he 
brought with kim or: 
his raft a _ solitary 
black bear cub. For 
the first hundred 
miles of the journey 
the man carried the 
little creature in a “19 
caribou skin bag 
strapped to his broad 
shoulders, and all 
that could be seen of 
the cub was its small 
round head _= and 
bead-like eyes pro- 
truding from tke 
neck of the bag. 

The young bear 
rebelled at this im- 
prisonment — noisi- 
ly, and with all the 
force of his healthy 
young lungs. He bit 
at Jacques’ leather 
braces, screamed 
like a child, snarled 
like a full grown 
grizzly, and behaved 
generally in a fierce 
manner. Jacques, 
negotiating the 
heavy raft through 
string after string of 
tumultous rapids, 
dashed the sweat 
from his face and 
took no notice what- 
ever. At times, when 
the going was clear 
and when the rage 
of the cub had ap- 
parently reached a 
limit, he would 
thrust his great 
thumb between the 
little creature’s jaws 
and tell it to gnaw 
away till it felt bet- 
ter. This always 
soothed the cub. But 
as a rule the only 
attention the little 
creature received from dawn to sunset 
was an occasional—“Hold on, mon fils! 
You will have us all overboard.” 

When camp was made at sundown the 
cub was given his liberty, and showed not 
the least inclination to wander away 
while the scent of frizzling bacon filled 
the air. But while under way the raft 
was often half submerged, while continu- 
ally the decks were awash, so that it was 
impossible for the woodsman to allow the 
cub the fredom of the deck. 

“You would sure get swilled out, my 
son,” he explained. “Or maybe I would 
not see you and kick you into the water. 
You savvee? You just got to stop where 
you are, anyway!” 

At length the day came, however, when 
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Suddenly he became aware of a savage snarl behind him. 
moment a grip of iron closed upon one of his wrists, 


it was he who now yelled in agony. 


the tumultous headwaters were left be- 
hind and the last dangerous rapids pass- 
ed. The raft glided slowly with the tide. 
Jacques tumbled the cub out of the bag 
onto its head—as usual. The mode of 
exit mattered not to the cub so long as 
it got out. Now he had the whole raft 
to explore. 

The behaviour of lonely men is often 
strange, and the behaviour of Jacques 
was not exceptional when, with all solemn- 
ity, he elected the cub bo’sn of the raft. 
“Rocks on the port side!” he would bel- 
low. “Hi, there! Drop that bacon rind 
and attend to business. Is it for that I 
pay you?” 

But the cub’s sole ideas of business 
were to lie at the prow end of the 
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raft and watch the 
birds, or to lie flat 
on the logs, worrying 
an old moccasin or 
a scrap of bacon 
rind. Other play- 
things he possessed, 
a strange _ assort- 
ment—little scraps 
of stuff that had 
been left at various 
camping grounds, 
but which the cub, 
hildlike, had insist- 
ed on carrying with 
him back to the raft. 

The old moccasin 
was his favorite toy, 
and sometimes he 
worried it so vigor- 
ously that it fell 
overboard. This 
happened on the first 
day of his freedom, 
and he_ promptly 
walked off the logs 
in pursuit of it. He 
received the fright 
of his life, and Jac- 
ques bellowed with 
laughter for fully 
an hour. Evidently 
thinking that the 
icy flood might pur- 
sue him, the cub had 
hidden under one of 
the sacks, and there 
sat and growled in 
his most terrible and 
disturbing fashion. 

Never again did 
Mooween as the Ind- 
dians had called him 
— make that mis- 
take. When the moc- 
casin went overboard 
he whimpered mis- 
erably, running up 
and down the raft in 
a vain endeavor to 
get nearer to it. And 
the kindly Jacques, 
having uttered many 
swear words in vari- 
ous tongues, would 
fish out the thread- 
worn relic with the pole and with the 
threat that next time he would let it drift 
away, my son! 

But they were good friends—the man 
and the little brown ball of bearhood that 
shared his raft. To the man the cub was 
a source of amusement through the long 
days, and to the cub the man was the 
fount of food and warmth and all things 
that were wholly delightful. The cub re- 
garded the journey as part of the ordin- 
ary routine of life, but to Jacques it was 
the long, lonely trail which lay before 
him and his little Ninetta. Soon they 
would reach Lake Shimmergreen, with 
its thousand fairy islands, and the man’s 
eyes would pierce the distance they could 
pierce so well, and a softness would come 
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into them as the mists vanished with the 
dawn from the southern skyline. 

And so, after many days, the great 
lake was reached, and Jacques set the 
canoe sail in the centre of the raft and 
with shining eyes watched it fill. The 
cub, appalled by the flapping sheet and 
by the sudden brilliant expanse of waters, 
retired to his invulnerable fortress under 
the packs, filled with vague misappre- 
hensions. In less than ten minutes, how- 
ever, he came to the decision that Jacques 
had set sail for his special amusement, 
and forthwith proceeded to worry it. This 
cost him a cuff across the head with the 
old moccasin, which sent him whimpering 
to his den, where, backed by a false sense 
of security; he growled a terrible threat 
at Jacques. 

Two days later the white roofs of Shim- ; 
mergreen settlement appeared to the: 
south. The man grinned and rubbed his 
hands. The cub stared expectantly in the 
same direction but, being unable to see 
further than fifty yards, he settled him- 
self to scratch his ear and leave the view 
to the skipper. 

But, as the land came nearer, the cub 
saw something he had never seen before. 
It was a white gasoline launch, snorting 
its way through a vast fleet of canoes 
and, beyond the launch, was a timber 
landing stage thronged with men. Moo- 
ween sat at the prow, his ears acock, his 
forepaws dangling, and the men at the 
landing stage laughed and waved when 
they saw him. Jacques also appeared to 
have gone mad, and into the heart of the 
cub stole a sense of pending disaster. 
Then he saw dogs—many dogs, thronging 
the shore, the landing stage, the cordu- 
roy walk, and yapping viciously from the 
breakwaters. With an appalled glance 
at his master he hid his head under the 
packs, his hind quarters vastly conspicu- 
ous amidst the sun-faded lashings. Jac- 
ques ran the raft dexterously alongside 
the stage. There was his daughter await- 
ing him. “Ah, mon ange! I am here at 
last, at last!” 


“French-Canadians!” muttered a ten- 
derfoot. turning aside embarrassed. 


“One could tell that from the girl’s gay 
dress,” responded his companion. “The 
man is Jacques Druille, an old-time trap- 
per, whose hunting ground is somewhere 
teyond the surveyed region. Jingo—if 
that isn’t a bear cub!” 

The awe-smitten Mooween was peering 
out from his fortress, growling a terrible 
menace at the men and the dogs and the 
motor boats and indeed the whole hostile 
world that threatened to engulf him— 
especially the newly painted canoe which 
gleamed in the sunshine at the extreme 
corner of the hostile stage. 


II. 


HAT night Mooween, imprisoned in 

an outhouse amidst garden imple- 
ments, buckets of whitewash and several 
squares of dusty honeycomb, made sleep 
impossible for the occupants of the cabin. 
It was not because he felt himself a 
prisoner, but because of the overwhelm- 
ing strangeness of his surroundings. 
nothing else to do he finally ate four 
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squares of bees’ wax, and fell into the 
deep and heavy sleep of painless indiges- 
tion, which Jacques considered cheap at 
the price. 

But very soon the bear cub became 
accustomed to his surroundings. Men and 
dogs lost much of their fearsomeness and 
one morning he was observed gleefully 
chasing a yellow malamute pup, round 
and plump as himself, over Jacques’ 
onion beds. The game proved vastly 
amusing, and so a friendship cropped up 
between the cub and the pup. 

Doubtless each imagined himself of the 
same breed and nationality as the other. 
The cub attempted to bark like the pup, 
which made him very ridiculous since he 
had no idea of such a sound. And one day, 
when the cub dropped seven feet from the 
top of a low ridge behind the clearing, 
just for the fun of the thing, landing like 
a rubber ball on the green turf below, the 
pup gravely followed. He fell on his neck 
and hurt himself badly. 

The pup formed the habit of spending 
all his leisure time at Jacques’ shanty, 
which meant, of course, that he lived 
there, and was heartily beaten by his 
master for it. His master was a young 
Canadian named Crombit, who was under 
the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. All the rough handlings he gave 
the pup did not interfere in the least with 
the latter’s friendship towards Mooween. 
The little malamute was quick to learn 
that he was beaten not because he had 
done wrong, but because his master was 
angry, and such treatment only went to 
harden his none too timid spirit. 

The pup, however, was not by any 
means Mooween’s only friend. He pos- 
sessed a great love for children, a strange 
trait of character in a creature of the 
woods, and yet a trait which in latter 
days proved the one redeeming point of 
grace in a fierce, unlovely beast. The 
sight of a child sent Mooween into ec- 
stasies and, turning a multitude of 
somersaults, he would rush to the greet- 
ing. To the children of the settlement, he 
was a source of endless joy. Little Ninetta 
-—for she was still a child—loved him ex- 
ceedingly and, when the cub and the pup 
were tired of their games, they would 
waddle in and out of the house at her 
heels, Ninetta laughing gleefully at their 
good-natured jealousy. 

She was a pretty pink little creature 
of eighteen, healthy and strong as a child 
of the northern forests should be, and 
there was hardly a youth in the settle- 
ment who would not have gladly laid his 
fortune at her feet. But Ninetta passed 
them by with laughter and coquetry, for 
she had already decided to throw in her 
lot with the handsome young dog driver, 
March Crombit. Crombit was known to 
be a hard traveler and a good servant to 
the company, but between times he was 
an idle, shiftless young fellow, with a 
marked leaning towards strong drinks 
and the card tables. Jacques had no 
fears in leaving Ninetta alone at the 
shanty while he was away at his trap- 
ping grounds, for she had many good 
friends and, with characteristic elusive- 
ness, Crombit kept out of the way while 
the trapper was at home. Thus Jacques 
knew nothing of the great misfortune 
which was dawning upon his life. 


Under a liberal and varied diet the cub 
throve at a surprising rate, and his gam- 
bols with the yellow pup became more 
and more liberally punctuated by the 
painful yelps of the latter. Finally the 
pup discovered a place of security under 
the floor of the cabin, whither the cub 
could not follow, and there he sought 
refuge from his playmate when the pace 
became too hot for him. 

Mooween was inclined to be equally 
rough when played with by Jacques or 
other men who visited the shanty, but 
quite different was his manner when 
playing with a child. The smallest in- 
fant might have rolled and tumbled with 
him without fear of scratch or bodily 
hurt, while those who imagine that ani- 
mals possess no sense of humor would 
have changed their views had they wit- 
nessed such a game in progress. 

On one occasion the malamute pup had 
been absent from home three days when 
it occurred to Crombit to “learn the 
young varmint what he was up against.” 
As he entered the clearing the pup caught 
sight of him, and bolted for its hiding 
place under the cabin floor. Crombit 
pulled the little beast out and proceeded 
to thrash it unmercifully when suddenly 
he became aware of a savage snar] behind 
him. Next moment a grip of iron closed 
upon one of his wrists, and it was he who 
now yelled in agony. 

It was the first time Mooween had at- 
tacked anyone, and he made no mistake 
about it. Crombit, fighting to defend his 
legs, was driven across the clearing, call- 
ing frantically to Ninetta to come to his 
rescue. In the meantime the pup had re- 
turned to his hiding place and was snarl- 
ing defiance at his vanquished master. 

Crombit was confined to his bunk for 
three days, and the incident caused no 
little talk in the settleMlent. It occurred 
to Jacques that the cub was now too big 
and strong to enjoy the freedom of the 
whole parish, and his sensitive feelings 
became injured on finding that many of 
his neighbors had forbidden their chil- 
dren to visit the hut. 

“It ain’t safe anyway!” observed a 
strong-minded, harsh-voiced woman as 
she passed the shanty one morning. “The 
brute’s becoming a menace to the whole 
settlement.” 

Jacques, being a man of peace, quietly 
took the hint. A large cask was made 
into a kennel, a heavy leather collar and 
and absurdly heavy iron chain completed 
Mooween’s captivity. 

Ere a week had passed a change became 
manifest in the bear cub and Jacques, 
who knew more about wild creatures than 
his fellow beings, shook his head grave- 
ly. He recalled the days when last Moo- 
ween was a prisoner—the days when the 
little creature struggled and fought to 
escape from the deer-skin bag. “There 
are bears and bears,” he explained to 


Ninetta. “Some of them will settle to 
captivity—others won’t. It would be 


kinder to shoot Mooween than to make 
a captive of him.” 

But Ninetta, girl-like, would not listen 
to this grim alternative. At first the cub 
wrestled for hours on end to free himself 
from the chain. A hundred times he 
scratched a hole and buried it, but only 
to be jerked back once more as he made 
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another bolt for freedom. Then his spirit 
broke, and he submitted to captivity. He 
retired to the innermost corner of the 
cask, glowering out at the sunlit world 
with green and glittering orbs, all the 
fight gone out of him. 

In these days Mooween saw nothing of 
the puppy, and even the children had 
deserted him. Now and then Ninetta paid 
him a visit and coaxed him out into the 
sunlight. Her soft arms were about his 
neck, and she made crooning noises in her 
throat—noises that should delight the 
heart of any bear 
cub. Mooween 
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and kindness, had arranged for the cap- 
tive and his kennel to be transported to 
the back yard of the city hotel. 


III. 


J ACQUES departed with a light heart 
to his trapping grounds, and as win- 
ter advanced Crombit and Ninetta were 
seen together more and more often. The 
dog driver was known to be drinking and 
gambling all his liberal earnings, but the 
child seemed blind to his faults and weak- 
nesses. He had many friends among the 
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belt and cut a nine-foot cedar stick, shap- 
ing the end of it so that it resembled a 
lance. As he neared the kennel the cub 
gave utterance to an evil snarl and Crom- 
bit opened the carnival by dealing the 
unexpecting animal a blow across the 
head. It rushed to the attack, but only 
to meet the sharp point of the cedar lance, 
while the man himself was weli out of 
reach. Crombit used the spike with cruel 
force till screams of pain were mingled 
with the infuriated snarls of the captive. 
Finally the tortured creature sought the 
refuge of its ken- 
nel, and Crombit 





licked her hands 
and crept back in- 
to the kennel like 
a whipped cur, all 
her gentle en- 
treaties failing to 
induce him to 
leave it again. 

Other changes 
slowly took place 
as the days 
passed. Moo- 
ween’s thick black 
coat lost its gloss, 
and became dull 
dusty-looking. He 
was losing self 
respect, and de- 
veloped _ certain 
unclean habits 
that were hardly 
calculated to en- 
dear him to the 
hearts of his own- 
ers. Only his ap- 
petite remained 
the same, and 
since food was 
never too plenti- 
ful at Shimmer- 
green, the prob- 
lem of finding 
grub for the bear 
became a more 
and more serious 
one. 

Winter was 
once more draw- 
ing near and 
Jacques began to 
make _prepara- 
tions for depart- 
ing to his far-off 
trapping grounds. aoa 
One evening he 
took Ninetta’s 
hand, his eyes soft 
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returned home 
feeling some of 
the pride of a 
great and single- 
handed victory. 
Thereafter it 
was unsafe for 
any male human 
to approach with- 
in reach of the 
cub, unless such 
male human hap- 
pened to be a 
child. Then Moo- 
ween would sneak 
into his kennel as 
though ashamed 
of his abject 
plight, though 
when the child 
child moved away 
he would look out 
and watch the de- 
parting figure 
with eyes of wist- 
fulness. His hat- 
red towards adult 
male humans was 
heartily recipro- 
cated by many 
who came his way. 
Dog drivers 
cracked their 
whips at him, 
and many times a 
day he was sub- 
mitted to the in- 
sult of having 
snow thrown in 
his face. There 
were men who de- 
lighted to see him 
in a fury, and all 
this did not tend 
to improve Moo- 
ween’s attitude 











with the great 
love that was in 
his soul, and told 
her something 
that he knew would grieve her. Mooween 
had grown big and strong, and Jacques 
could not return happily to his trapping 
grounds leaving Ninetta to care for the 
brute. The fury with which the bear 
greeted the appearance of a_ visitor 
—especially Crombit—made the man 
realize what might happen if the cub lost 
his temper with Ninetta. One blow of the 
powerful forepaw might cripple the girl 
for life, or even kill her. So Jacques, on 
receiving the promise of the proprietor 
that Mooween should receive every care 


“See here,” said the Indian, “yellow dog circle around camp, one, two, three time, then go 
off into cedar swamp there. It soon come back, big bear following. I 


jump Crombit from behind. 


men of the trails, and she was carried 
away by his handsome looks, infatuated 
by his pretty speeches. Her friends 
warned her and threatened Crombit, but 
while Jacques remained away no one 
could take active measures to divert the 
promised tragedy. 

One night the young dog driver, thor- 
oughly primed before leaving the saloon, 
happened to catch sight of Mooween sit- 
ting at the end of the chain in the hotel 
yard, and at once decided to pay off an old 
score. He went to the edge of the timber 
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towards mankind. 

A few months 
ago Mooween had 
been a_ general 
favorite, but it 
seemed that to-day the whole world was 
set against him. It became a regular 
thing for Crombit, when he felt the man- 
hood surge up within him after the con- 
sumption of much alcohol, to go out and 
belabor the poor creature, though he took 
good care not to venture within the trod- 
den circle surrounding the kennel. The 
proprietor did not interfere; the bear was 
there by way of an attraction; and Crom- 
bit was a good customer. 

One night, during the Christmas fes- 

Continued on Page 109. 





~XCESSIVE avoirdupois, accentuated 
| so that it appears even more exces- 
sive, will extract a laugh from the 
most stone-faced of audiences. Nowadays, 
audiences are divided into two classes. The 
quantitative and the audience of quality. 
Naturally, the former is much avoided 
by the latter. It is after the former that 
ll theatrical syndicates strive. For the 
axle around which all wheels of theatri- 
al art revolve, is composed of cheques, 
payable or unpayable, as the case may 
we. If the cheque is payable, it matters 
not whose name may be signed in the 
wer right hand corner. Therefore, is 
the quantitative audience much desired. 
Now, there are certain stars who make 
especial appeal to the quantitative 


iudience. Such stars as can open the 
evening with a laugh, and close it like- 
wise. Theatrical laughter is much more 


iniversally appreciated than theatrical 
tears. Thus may the real comedienne be 
assured of a responsive audience. It mat- 
ters not what means may be employed to 
provoke the laugh. 

One of the greatest laugh producers of 
recent years concerned a certain awkward 
person, of the so-called weaker sex. Her 
chief attributes were a super-abundance 
of flesh, and the propensity to fall asleep 
during work hours. 

During these daytime sleeps, she some- 
times dreamed. One of these dreams took 
her into divers places. Amongst others, 
on shipboard. The sea was high, Tillie, 
the dreamer, was nota good sailor. After 
au gruelling siege of more or less indeli- 
cate stage tactics, which made her audi- 
ence rock back and forth in unrestrain- 
ed mirth, she made a very awkward exit 
over the side of the ship, into a fictitious 
sea. 

Now, such art as this will convulse any 
quantitative audience, And quantitative 


Marie Dressler, the Inimitable: 


individuals, wishing to dwell in a perpe- 
tual convulsion of stage laughter, flock to 
see such art. Therefore, it is safe to af- 
firm that the coffers of the afore-men- 
tioned Tillie were full. So she travels 
around the country, enjoying the luxuries 
afforded by such coffers. 


Quite recently, she was desirous of go- 
ing down into the States, from Vancouver. 
The American immigration laws are quite 
severe. One must appear eminently re- 
spectable, if one wishes to enter the Unit- 
ed States. 


2 moment, that our Tillie, even if she i 


Now, no one could doubt, fo. 


gifted with laugh-producing adipose, is of 
the extremest respectability. We in Can- 
ada would defy anyone to say anything 
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Marie Dressler in “Tillie’s Nightmare,” 


greatest) success 





“Theatrical lat 
ciated t 


ighter is much more appre- 
han theatrical tears.” 

















to the contrary. For is she not one of 
us, born and bred right here on Lake On- 
tario, in one of the most respectable, yea, 
even exclusive summer towns? Cobourg, 
to be more explicit. 

It is of Marie Dressler that we speak. 
And one cannot think of Marie Dressler 
without thinking, at the same time, of a 
certain girl Tillie, who had ambitions to 
be other than she was. A very excellent 
characteristic, to be sure. 


But, as to the American immigration 
laws. The officials, spying someone from 
Canada, who was traveling with a man, 
yes, and appearing happy, giving every 
evidence of it in fact, concluded that the 








Marie Dressler as she appears to-day. 











someone must be kidnapping someone’s 
else most estimable husband. 

Trouble for Tillie. It was decided that 
her presence in San Francisco would not 
add a cubit to that innocent town’s moral 
stature. So she was requested to remain 
in Canada, until the timely arrival of 
sundry papers, documents and billets faux 
would give her carte blanche to proceed to 
her desired destination. 

Anger reigned in the breast of Tillie, 
the adipose dreamer. And she and her 
lawfully wedded husband sojourned for 
three more days in Western Canada. 

Then came the letters. They were 
given to the officials. She who enjoyed 
traveling with her husband was an ac- 
tress! Oh, wonderful, and still again 
more wonderful! A miracle had _ been 
worked. For never before in the history 
of Western railwayism, had an actress 
appeared to be happy with her own hus- 
band. And there were many theories as 
to the probable cause of such unwonted 
gonnubial bliss. 

“Perhaps they’re going to Reno, and 
are rejoicing in the early dissolution of 
the bonds,”’ was one conjecture. 

“No, that isn’t the kind of happiness 
they have,” was another, more versed in 
the wiles of such things. 

And so forth. No solution could be ar- 
rived at. But the two proceeded on their 
way, with no thought for the comments 
which were being hurled toward them. 

Such indifference may be developed un- 
til it is an art. In fact, one must develop 
it, if one is to have any peace of mind. 
Especially an actress. Just fifteen years 
after she was born, Marie Dressler be- 
came an actress. Lake Ontario seems to 
be noted for the girls who have left its 
doors, to enlist in the army of musical 
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comedy and avoirdupois. May Irwin and 
Marie Dressler are two of the best pos- 
sible examples in proof of it. 

She had some voice, quite enough to 
admit her to the ranks of light opera. 
One needed more at that time, than one 
does now. So, one might affirm, without 
any thought of exaggeration, that she 
must have been able to sing, at one time. 

Her first play was “Under Two Flags.” 
She travelled around in this, for a couple 
of seasons, then had an opportunity to put 
her contralto notes into active service. 

Katisha in “The Mikado,” was the part 
which gave her this opportunity. Two 
seasons more of tours. For a youngster, 
Marie Dressler was having plenty of 
stage experience. Usually, a girl tries 
to make her debut in New York. She 
becomes inured to stage technicalities and 
such, during a long run in one place. New 
York is the place generally chosen. 

Not so Marie. She began “on the 
road.” To start right out on the road is 
a discouraging thing, surely. And on the 
road in a sort of barnstorming company, 
doing one-night stands—well, such a dé- 
but would try the patience of the pro- 
verbial saint. 

Naturally, Marie Dressler was anxious 
to appear in New York, too. She was tir- 
ed of the everlasting hurry from one small 
place to another. New York seemed the 
most natural port at which to anchor. 
Strange how one involuntarily thinks of 
that town, when one thinks of gayety, 
frivolity and thoughtlessness. 

On May 28th, 1892, Marie Dressler 
stormed the theatrical citadel. And she 
pulled a couple of stones from its pali- 
sade. It was really quite an occasion. For 
her debut was made in the company of 
Hadyn Coffin, also making his debut as 
Waldemar in “The Robber of the Rhine.” 

Luck seemed to light the pathway of 
Marie Dressler, the Cobourgite. That 
engagement lasted for the greater part 
of a season. And it stood her in good 
stead. For, when she besieged the office 
of her next manager-to-be, she was able 
to say that her New York premier was 
simultaneous with the New York premier 
of Hadyn Coffin. Such a bit of news, at 
that time, would have made the most 
blasé manager look with interest on the 
new aspirant. 

The new manager belonged to the Ben- 
net Moulton Opera Company. The result 
of Miss Dressler’s interview with him was 
a signed contract, which gave her the 
privileges of another season on tour. She 
had quite a repertoire of small parts when 
the end of the season came. 

Then she went back to New York. The 
end of every season finds Broadway 
swarming with chorus girls, principals 
and “extras,” all anxious to find some 
hive where they can turn 
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One cannot remain too long in the guise 
of assumed royalty. One might forget 
one’s natural behavior. Which would 
never, never do. 

One season sufficed for Marie. 

In 1894, her name appeared opposite 
the name Aurore in the comedy called 
Girofle and Girofla. This part lasted her 
the rest of that season. She was a hard 
worker. She knew that she must work 
hard, or she would remain in her present 
state of semi-development, for a long 
time. Such a state would be uncomfort- 
able, to say the least. 
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Excessive avoirdupois, accentuated so that 
it appears even more excessive, will 
extract a laugh from the most 
stony-faced of audiences 
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In 1895 she was Mary Douclee in some 
sort of near-classic entitled “Madeleine, or 
the Magic Kiss.” She must have had in- 
teresting audiences, when she appeared 
in that play. You can see them, can’t 
you, leaning eagerly forward in their 
seats, straining to catch each syllable, 
Jest they lose some of the beautiful words 
that must have accompanied such a title. 
Terribly intent, to watch for the magic 
of the caress, anxious to know the result 
of it. Would the heroine plight her 


troth? Would the hero swear to guard 
and protect her from all harm? Or would 
the villain intervene, before the magic 
kiss could be perpetrated? 

Such a state of things went on, for 
some time. It is gratifying to know, how- 
ever, that the same year saw her in the 
role of a Queen. The comedy was called 
1492. Such costumes as were worn at 
that time by regal ladies, must have been 
very becoming. Small wonder that Marie 
Dressler was chosen for that part. 

Then a change. A decided change, too. 
The scene was suddenly switched to for- 
eign shores. The one-time Queen became 
a person of more lowly estate. Heaven 
only knows what part Marie Dressler 
could have taken in “Robinson Crusoe,” 
but such was the play in which she ap- 
peared. Perhaps she was an overgrown 
Friday. The play did not appear in New 
York. Chicago was the afflicted town. 
But Chicago bore up well under the im- 
posed insult to her intelligence. In De- 
cember, 1895, at the Garden Theatre, New 
York, she appeared as Georgia West in 
“A Stag Party.” The records do not give 
any definite information as to the nature 
of this party, or how it came to be called 
a stag party, when there was a Georgia 
West present. However, one may affirm, 
with safety, that Marie Dressler did 
everything in her power to make it a suc 
cess. She was becoming quite proficient 
in such art. 

The following February, she received 
many and varied columns in the dailies, 
about the excellence of a certain portrayal 
she made at the Casino. It was her great- 
est success, up to that time. This was the 
role of Flo Honeydew in “The Lady 
Slavey.” What an extensive repertoire 
she was building up! From grandes 
dames to lonely beings on desert islands, 
from queens and duchesses to slaveys! 
Such were the parts of this erstwhile 
Cobourgite. And what’s more the news- 
papers were talking about her. It is one 
thing to have a community talk about a 
person, but quite another, to call forth 
extravaganzas of the daily press. 

Most decidedly, Marie Dressler was get- 
ting on. 

In a few months, she inaugurated still 
another part, Mrs. Malaprop. This met 
with instant success. More flutterings of 
the daily sheets. Her next part was that 
of Flora in “Hotel Topsy Turvy.” This 
was in October, 1898. She was gradually 
turning her efforts toward farcical come- 
dy. The field of popular burlesque has 
great capabilities. She realized that she 
was the possessor of a laugh with a “go” 
in it. Also, the ability to make others 
share it. When one realizes such things, 
it is always well to turn them into the 
channels of rapid finance. 

At the New York Theatre, in 1899, she 

opened in a new play, “The 





their buzzing into profit. 

In 18938, at the Casino, 
New York, she appeared as 
the Duchess in “The Prin- 
cess of Nicotine.” This was 
her first taste of royalty. 
There were to be many more 
parts added to her reper- 
toire, before very long. 
Many parts and _ varied. 








EDITOR'S NOTE.—The list of Canadian celebrities on 
the American stage is by no means exhausted yet. 
is introduced with Marie Dressler—that of rollicking comedy. 
Fair, fat and funny, Marie Dressler occupies a place all her 
own on the stage. Her success has been quite as marked in 
her own line as has that of any other of the long list of Can- 
adian-born footlight favorites 


A new note 


Man in the Moon.” This 
lasted her for a year. The 
next season saw her in “The 
King’s Carnival.” Always 
an audience has a theatrical 
hunger for royal plays. 
Another play in which she 
scored a decided success was 
“Miss Print.” This was at 
Continued on Page 102. 















































































































































world to-day. 








A REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


; ‘ . . . i i 
The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scten- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that 1s 
new, all that is important, and all that is worth while to thinking men of the 














The Uplift Work of Gary 


Head of the United States Steel Corporation is a Social Worker 


The accompanying article has been ea 
tracted from an interview with Judge 
Gary, published in the Outlook, in which 
his views on the relation between em- 
plover and employee are clearly set out. 
Judge Gary has done a wonderful work 
n improving working conditions and has 
thereby raised the efficiency of his organi- 
zation. 


UDGE GARY’S face is inscrutable. It 
is more perplexing than that of any 
other major American citizen; it is a 
harmony of opposite characteristics. His 
skin is darker, his face is sterner, than his 
photographs indicate. His cheek-bones 
are high, rather wide apart; his chin is 
square and aggressive; yet a thousand 
. kindly, expressive little wrinkles are 
clustered about his stern eyes. His eyes 
are near the surface, shadowed by the 
black mounting of library spectacles. 
They bristle through banks of gray, yet 
are kind; they question, yet reassure; 
and one is pleasantly surprised suddenly 
to discover that they are not gray but 
blue. His manner of speaking changes 
rather than his expression when he 
speaks; he is patient, yet seems wearied 
of persisting strife, almost like a man 
who feels that he has run his course and 
awaits rest, slowly growing philosophical 
at last. His eyes look out on things 
steadily, doubtfully; they are at once in 
consonance with his short gray bristling 
mustache and with the friendliness of 
the whole atmosphere of his office. 
Shortly after Judge Gary came from 
the presidency of Federal Steel, at the 
first meeting of the Executive Council of 
the new corporation, the superintendent 
of one of the subsidiary companies learn- 
ed, he admits, to respect the bristling 
strength of the new President. In the 
directors’ room, at the end of the long 
stretch of office carpet which Judge Gary 
sometimes paces swiftly hour after hour, 
this superintendent expressed ‘his own 
labor policy succinctly: “Hit the first 


From the Outlook. 


kicker over the head with the nearest 
shovel and throw him out!” He remem- 
bers Judge Gary’s instant remonstrance: 
“That will never be the policy of this 
corporation while I am its President.” 
Another superintendent has a letter in 
which the new President set precedent by 
telling him never to miss an opportunity 
in the mines to improve conditions and 
instill the co-operative spirit. There has 
never been a serious accident in any of 
the Steel Corporation mines since. And 
from no subsidiary company since Judge 
Gary became President has there come a 
request for funds to improve working 
conditions that has been refused. In the 
hard panic days of 1907 every manager 
and superintendent and foreman got word 
to see that no member of the family of 
any employee suffered, and the superin- 
tendent of one of the smaller plants ex- 
plained to the writer that, in addition to 
untold orders on grocerymen and shoe 
men and clothing men, he kept one com- 
pany wagon busy through the winter do- 
ing nothing but hauling free company 
coal to employees out of work. An em- 
ployee, by the way, is reckoned as still in 
employ and as entitled to every privilege 
of rent, pension, and the like as long as 
he is idle—till the company asks him to 
return to work and he refuses. 

Judge Gary does not believe in labor 
unions, because, he maintains, most labor- 
ing men themselves do not believe in 
them; nevertheless his attitude toward 
the men who toil is commendable, no mat- 
ter how much one may condone the de- 
nial of any liberty whatever to the work- 
ingman. He has done good work, and 
there is no reason why one shouldn’t say 
so. He has preached, almost with weari- 
some iteration, to his subordinates the 
moral obligation first and the business 
expediency afterward of treating men 
right. 

One may conjecture that the President 
of the Steel Corporation, with his new in- 
dustrial spirit and with other media of 
co-operation, such as safety work, volun- 


tary relief and pension, and a consistent 
and absolutely fair stock subscription 
plan is doing quite as much constructive 
good as many a professional social work- 
er. The functions of a corporation and 
of social work are of course different. Or- 
ganized charity is primarily remedial 
and influential, confined to Red Cross 
work on the industrial field. The presi- 
dent of a great corporation can get be- 
hind remedial measures. He can do, and 
in some communities the Steel Corpera- 
tion has done, all that social work is in- 
tended to teach the city how to do. 


In its mining towns—in the Connes- 
ville district in Pennsylvania, to illustrate 
—waiving aside the not unimportant 
question of individual liberty and self- 
government, there is an admirable lesson 
of what a city might acomplish for itself. 
In these towns the corporation has taken 
responsibility for the public schools and 
maintains them. It maintains in some 
of them night continuation and technical 
schools. It brought in a Panama engi- 
neer, established an absolutely pure water 
supply, street and alley cleaning that New 
York—and certainly Chicago—cannot be- 
gin to boast of, and commissaries that are 
as much more sanitary than a Boston or 
New York grocery or a German delicates- 
sen shop as those are cleaner than a 
bachelor’s kitchen, where a fly in an 
ointment or on a piece of beef or veget- 
able is a fatal flaw in the life job of a 
clerk; where there are found some swim- 
ming pools and bands and recreation 
centers; where soda-water replaces the 
saloon and where 6,296 prize yard gard- 
ens thrive—more than ninety per cent. of 
all yards, averaging in vegetable worth 
$27.50 each to every grower, a farmers’ 
committee estimate, or $173,140 in all, last 
year. 

It would be indeed vain to expect social 
work in a city such as New York to 
remedy all the ills bred from all the woes 
of mal-education, drink, dope, indiffer- 
ence. The influence of that self-same 
work nevertheless cannot be overesti- 




















mated. And the social worker labors | 


with an awful handicap—the necessary 
substitution of persuasion for power; but 
in the Connellsville mining towns such 

those described, towns with social work 
wholly “municipalized” by the corpora- 
tion, where professional social workers in 
the employ of the company show what a 
tenement can be with the wage of a miner, 
where “municipal” doctors and visiting 
nurses go about ard a Panama sanitary 
engineer inspects, and there is a quick 
and sure hand to pluck out aught that 
threatens the physical or moral health 
of the community, there is a lesson for 
laggard cities and hope for discouraged 
social workers. Here the father who is 
a cocaine-user cannot evade responsibili- 


ty and refuse medical examination; the | 


husband who is a drunkard cannot refuse 
to support his family, even if his wife 
will not go to court. Judge Gary does not 
say much, but it is felt that he believes 


he is doing right, and wonders why many 


harass and misunderstand him. 


Now and then he gains a little gratifica- | 


tion. At the last stockholders’ meeting, 


for instance, a stock-holding laborer got | 
up to testify. In simple workingman’s | 


language that split its infinitives as often 
as does Judge Gary this man said most 
earnestly that the Steel Corporation is 
doing more for the laborers of the United 
States than the United States itself, and 
then he finished his eulogistic little gem 
of a speech by asking the President and 


his distinguished confreres to bow their | 
heads in prayer while he thanked God for | 
the existence of a business employer that | 


cared for a worker’s welfare. 


“K of K” 


Character Sketch of the British | 


War Minister 
From The Pall Mall Magazine. 


One of the figures foremost in the lime 
light at the present time is Earl Kitchener, 
who has lately assumed the position of 
Minister of War in the British Govern- 
ment, and upon whom will devolve the 
duty of directing the British preparations 
for the world-struggle now in progress. 
The accompanying study of his personality 
will be of especial and timely interest. 


HOUGH it is seldom that the true 


proportions of a man’s greatness | 


are appreciable by his own countrymen 
and contemporaries, it is often possible to 
anticipate the verdict of history by that 
of more detached foreign observers. In 
the case of Earl Kitchener the opinion of 
Westerns and Orientals alike has very 
definitely pointed to him as the greatest 
Englishman of his era. 


A MAN NOT OPEN TO IMPRESSION. 


When Kitchener visited Manchuria and 
Japan upon the expiration of his com- 
mand in India, the Japanese laid them- 
selves out to impress him with various ex- 
hibitions of their military power, of which 
they were very reasonably proud. But the 
most imposing pageant in the world, its 
pomps and vanities, are as nothing in 
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Fine Period Furniture 


N our collection for Fall Even the medallions used in 
are foudn to be examples the trimmings are genuine 
of some of the very finest Wedgwood imported from 

work we have done yet. the famous old English pot- 
Among the new reproduc- tery, and are exactly the same 
tions shown are Adam and _ as those used on the interior 
Jacobean, both of which are compositions of Robert and 
treated with an historic fidel- James Adam in the eigh- 


ity demanded by the refined teenth century. Drawer pulls are 
taste of to-day. beautiful specimens of craftsmanship, 
being made of old French gilt, hand 
The illustration here, though wrought, chased and carved. . 
small, conveys some idea of 2 oe ae aang pe as 
. . : 1is instance is n ss ty pics 

the beauty of line and design "CO 17 Sls mstance Is no less typica 
oN ape ; a of our entire line. Anyone, no matter 

whiecn ¢ laracterizes the Orlg- how unfamiliar with period styles they 
inals. But the other things, may be, can purchase any piece made 
the carefully studied by us with the full assurance 
work m an shi p , ric h that it Is precisely what it 
coloring and exquisite purports to be and that it has 
aca f 1] lost nothing in reproduction. 
sending OF mellow These and other new de- 
woods, with the close signs may be seen at the rep- 
attention to finish and resentative dealer's in your 
hidden parts are things call het by ag he gad to 

00k for our shop- sg r Bg 5 
that have to be seen inurk on each came a8 “A paring yes 
7. or ,. piece as you would equest, also copy Oo 
to be properly aPPIe- for the signature handsome booklet on the 


me on fine china or ° . , : 
ciated. silver. history of period furniture. 





TORONTO FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED 
SHOWROOMS AND FACTORY DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 


ALSO AT THE TORONTO INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
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For that 
late supper— 


just a light, nourishing snack 
before retiring—try 


Cingersolly 


Cream Cheese 
Easily digested—pure and whole- 
some. The delicious flavor of 
IngersollCream is most enjoyable, 
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INGERSOLL 
PACKING Co, Ltd. oe 
Ingersoll, Ontario. <a I \ 








**Spreads 
like Butter” 
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Sold by 

all Grocers 

in 15c and 
25c Packages. 






























The Most Nourishing Food 


y for the Convalescent 


Vy, 
REA f C<soP St. Vincent Arrowroot is pleasing to the palate and very easily digested. 
- Very nourishing for voung and old people. Its nourishing and sustaining 
qualities make it indispensable for the sick room, the convalescent and the 
feeble 
It is unexcelled for the making of Custards, Blane-Manges, Puddings, and 
also for making the best biscuits. For chocolate confectioners St. Vineent 


Arrowroot has no substitute 










Send for our free book of recipes. It will 
enable you to make many delicious dishes. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ &£ 
Association 


KINGSTOWN 
B.W.1. 


Exporters’ 


St. Vincent, 





























t KNECHT! 


Sold by 


best furniture stores in 


Ask for 


every Town and 


Booklet “A” 


City. 





The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Limited, 


SYSTEM IN THE KITCHEN 


A Kitchen Cabinet brings “System” imto the kitchen just the 
saline as a Filing Cabinet brings system into the business office 
‘ e been going to get one for your wife this long time, Make uy r mind 
ind get her a KNECHTEL Kitchen 
Cabine thi ver da It's the best ¥ 
toms the could awe for hes Look for the ‘1 Mark 
kitcher 
The KNBCHTEL mbines kitcher 
wit , i id I 
to meal sight fi NECHTEL 
i f ! 


ITCHEN 
ABINET 





Registered 


Hanover, Ontario 



















Kitchener’s eyes. His hosts viewed his 
silence, his expressionless immobility, if 
with disappointment, at least with pro- 
found respect. It was, in fact, like their 
own ideal of impenetrable reserve, and, 


as a Far Eastern friend who was in 
Kitchener’s entourage informed me, 
Kitchener is regarded by the Japanese 


to-day as the greatest European they 
have ever seen. 

Incidentally, my object here is to sug- 
gest a newer and more accurate estimate 
of Lord Kitchener’s personality. None 
could be more interesting, if only for the 
fact that there has been no other modern 
soldier or statesman whose preparation 
for the work awaiting him has provided 
such an example of reversion to the 
ancient methods of Providence in the 
fashioning of its heroes—from the days 
of Moses onwards—amidst the wastes and 
solitudes of Nature. 


THE EVIDENCE OF “RESERVE FORCE.” 


There is a common factor in the char- 
acter of great men which an old writer 
has described as “reserve force acting 
directly by presence without means.” “It 
is a sort of familiar genius,” he says, “by 
whose impulses its possessors are swayed, 
but whose commands they cannot impart. 
Such men are often solitary, or, if they 
chance to be social, do not need society but 
can entertain themselves very well alone. 
What others effect by talent or by elo- 
quence such men accomplish by some 
magnetism. 

When the history of Lord Kitchener 
comes to be written surely no more fit- 
ting words could be found to describe him. 
It was said of Lord Chatham that there 
was something finer in the man than any- 
thing he said. So with Lord Kitchener 
there is a strange innate power which 
has always found expression, not in 
words, but in achievement, and in the pro- 
duction of achievement in others. 


FROM “SILLY SUFFOLK.” 


Irishmen like to claim Lord Kitchener 
as a countryman of theirs on the ground 
that he was born at Gunsborough Villa, 
County Kerry, on June 24th, 1850. But 
although his father Colonel Henry 
Horatio Kitchener, had migrated to Ire- 
land from Leicestershire two years before 
the birth of his son Herbert, the family 
is East Anglian, and in the little Suffolk 
village of Lakenheath there are records 
of the Kitcheners going back to two hun- 
dred years ago, when Thomas Kitchener 
and his wife Abigail came thither from 
Hampshire in the reign of the third 
William. 

Ireland has given many great soldiers 
to the Empire—notably Lord Roberts— 
but “silly Suffolk produced the stock from 
which sprang Earl Kitchener of Khar- 
toum and Aspall. 


“A SHY, SELF-CONTAINED BOY” 


As a boy he seems to have impressed 
observers in different ways. An old friend 
of the family describes him as a “manly, 
active and spirited little fellow who could 
not keep quiet, and consequently, like all 
boys of his kind, used to get into scrapes, 
but had great luck in getting out of them.” 
Another says “he was a smart, intelli- 
gent, growing-up lad, promising to be a 
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smart young fellow’; while a third re- 
members him as “quiet and taciturn, good 
at bocks, but taking a bad place in out- 
door games and gymnastics.” To a fourth 
he was “a shy, self-contained boy, who 
early showed a talent for figures.” 

K’s friends of his famous days will 
readily recognize these early sprouts of 
his later qualities. 

HIS FIRST SCENT OF POWDER. 

They soon bore fruit in an eagerness 
for any useful experience which crossed 
his path. Thus even before he entered 
the Army in 1871 he had had a taste of 
actual war. While still a Woolwich cadet 
he was staying during a vacation with his 
father in Brittany, for the Irish estates 
had been sold. France’s last desperate 
struggle against the German hosts was 
being fought out by brave but ill-organ- 
ized armies of _ hastily-raised levies. 
Young Kitchener offered his services to 
the French, was accepted, and fought 
under General Chanzy in the operations 
around Le Mans. It was to be remem- 
bered afterwards when he and Captain 
Marchand gallantly drank to one another 
on the Nile at Fashoda. 


A SON OF THE WILDERNESS. 


But we need not go out of our way to 
seek for early germs of K’s after great- 
ness. He would be the first to deny that 
there was any finer quality in his nature 
than to be found in the generality of 
young Anglo-Saxon soldiers. 

But he was subjected to a noviciate 
which has produced many of the world’s 
finest souls. He was led forth into the 
wilderness. He did not adopt a raiment 
of camel’s hair or a menu of locusts and 
wild honey, but the strong reflective ele- 
ments in his nature, the self-sufficing, 
self-reliant were developed and hardened 
into wondrous temper in the free atmos- 
phere and vast lonely spaces of the 
deserts. 


THE TALE OF A TELEGRAM. 


It was characteristic of so unconven- 
tional a nature that his first step to for- 
tune and greatness was a piece of in- 
discipline. He was on leave in Alexandria 
on the eve of the famous bombardment, 
and knowing that a teiegram recalling 
him to Cyprus was imminent he arranged 
with a friendly press-man to delay its 
reaching his hands until the weekly boat 
to Cyprus had gone. Lieutenant Kitch- 
ener with his, at that time, unrivaled 
knowledge of the natives and_ their 
language, was, of course, a welcome find 
for any commander like Lord Wolseley, 
committed to operations in a compara- 
tively unknown country. Accordingly his 
services were retained, and from that 
moment his future was assured. 


HE WANDERS GARBED AS AN ARAB. 


There followed twelve months’ unre- 
mitting labor, broken only by a journey 
to Sinai, and then, as an _ intelligence 
officer, he disappeared into the desert to 
the south. His nature had become fully 
responsive and attuned to the voice of the 
wilderness, and it was a call he could not 
resist. For two years he wandered from 
Cairo to Abu Hamed, from Berber to the 
Red Sea. 
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Yes, I Cut Out Coffee 


Got along with it for quite a 
good many years, but when indi- 


gestion, nervousness and_ bilious- 
ness began to bother, and mv 


heart ‘‘kicked up’’ a little, Wife, 
without my knowing it, began to 
serve 


, 


POSTUM 


Didn’t notice much change in 
taste, but began to feel better. 
Told Wife so, and she - said, 
‘*there’s a reason,”’ 


Postum is a pure food-drink 
made of wheat and a bit of molas- 
ses, carefully processed, roasted 
and blended to give it a Java-like 
flavour. But it is absolutely free 


from caffeine, the drug’ which 
makes eoffee harmful to most 
users. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—1iust be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder—no boiling required— 
30e and 50e tins. 


made in the cup with hot water—instantly! 


Grocers everywhere sell both kinds, and the cost per cup is 


about the same. 





‘*There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 

















ENTIRE YEAR 
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Been Laid Off—Why Not Prepare 
for Something Better ? 


The cost will be slight, the benefits manifold. | Now is your 
opportunity to prepare for a position where your services will 
count—become indispensable. Get away from the ordinary 
routine workers —the first to be laid off and qualify for a posi- 
tion of responsibility. 


OPEN 


SHAW'S SCHOOLS wil! assist you The Central Business and 
Short Hand Schoo! has Six City Branches The Shaw Correspondence 
School has excellent home study courses under the auspices ot efficient 
teachers and the Central Telegraph and Railroad Schoo! opens up fine 


opportunities tor those taking up this branch of study 

Write for our booklets. State which branch of study you are 
interested in:—Business Course, Correspondence Course, or 
Railroad Work. Write Now. 


SHAW’S SCHOOLS (Gonnaste, TORONTO 


known as 


ENTER 


ANY TIME 





W.H. SHAW, 
President 





































CLARK’S 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


12 oz. and 16 oz. 
Bottles 


prepared from only 
choice, red, ripe to- 
matoes and the finest 
selected spices. Guar- 
anteed absolutely 
pure and to contain 
no artificial preserva 
tives or coloring mat 
ter. The finest yet. 
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day’s toil. 


HAMILTON 
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CLARK’S 


PORK AND 
BEANS 


Plain Chili 
Tomato Sauce 
There is no need to dilate 
on the quality—you KNOW 

CLARK’S. 

Have you tried the 2’s Tall 
size, which contains enough 
for the small family at a 
very moderate price? Ask 


your grocer for it. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Start the Day Right 


by a careful selection of your Breakfast Fare. 


FEARMAN’S 


English Breakfast Bacon 


will give you a solid foundation for a hard 
It is the essence of purity, being 
the product of prime CANADIAN hogs, 
sugar-cured under Government inspection. 


Den’t be put off with'‘any other kind. Insist on 
having FEARMAN’S, 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 
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Talking to 
the Point— 

















issue. 


chosen words. 


Classified want ads. are always noticed. 


Classified want ads. get right down to the point at 
If you want something, say so in a few well- 
Readers like that sort of straight- 
from-the-shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why 
condensed ads. are so productive of the best kind 
of results. 


They are read by wide-awake, intelligent 
dealers, who are on the lookout for favorable opportunities to fill their requirements. 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 














The Arab whose language he spoke and 
whose garb he wore met him sometimes in 
far-away villages, in crowded bazaars, or 
in desert oases. Living the life of the na- 
tive, he talked trade and commerce with 
cross-legged Arab merchants between 
puffs of his chibouk, or Soudanese politics 
with Bisbareen Sheiks by palm-shaded 
wells in the Lybian deserts. And all the 
time he was absorbing that vast store of 
information and knowledge which in due 
season, after fifteen long years, was to 
materialize in the regeneration of the 
Soudan. 

KITCHENER’S WAY. 

Genial, affable, kindly, and fond of 
a joke at ordinary times, when hard work 
or fighting is afoot he freezes into an un- 
compromising severity. Hence the con- 
stant triumph of his subordinates over ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties. 

Once, in a blazing Soudan summer, a 
young officer on a desert post, to whom 
an order had been sent, was down with a 
touch of sunstroke. It was a direct con- 
travention of K’s regulations, for every 
one of his officers had to be fit and ready 
to march in K’s invariable half-an-hour in 
any direction. One of K’s staff thought- 
lesly pleaded the young officer’s physical 
incapacity. “Sunstroke!” replied K. 
“What the devil does he mean by having 
sunstroke? Send him down to Cairo at 
once.” 

As this was K’s invariable sentence of 
professional death, the staff-officer hur- 
riedly wired to his friend a warning that 
he was under a delusion and was quite 
well. The order was somehow carried out, 
and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. 


THE ONLY MAN WHO EVER “TALKED BACK.” 


Only one man is ever known to have 
given back-talk to Kitchener in the mat- 


| ter of an order. When at the most criti- 


cal stage of the long advance towards 
Khartoum the all-important desert rail- 
way was being pushed into the gleaming 
wastes of rock and sand beyond Wady 
Halfa, K. one day made a sudden descent 
upon the officer in charge of the work 
and strongly objected to some method of 
construction. 

It might well have silenced some men. 
But the young, and at that time unknown, 
soldier of French-Canadian extraction, 
Percy Girouard, looked calmly into the 
eyes of the dreaded chief and replied de- 
liberately: “Look here, sir, am I working 
this job or are you?” Kitchener laughed. 
“Go on,” he said. “Do it your own way.” 
He knew his man and the qualities which 
gave him such faith in himself. 

K.’S “MUST.” 

The following story affords an inter- 
esting comparison between K.’s way and 
that of other commanders. It occurred 
in South Africa. 

Lord Roberts, requiring some import- 
ant work to be carried out, sent for a 
senior officer and gave him his instruc- 
tions. “How soon do you think you can 
put it through?” inquired the kindly old 
chief, adding, “I know you’ll do the best 
you can.” “I'll try to do it in a fortnight, 
sir,” was the reply. “Well, I know you’ll 


| do your best,” smiled Lord Roberts, as 
‘ he bade the other good-bye. 
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The visitor had no sooner got outside | 
than he ran up against Lord Kitchener. 
“Well?” rapped out K., abruptly. “Oh, 
I’ve just seen the chief,” explained the 
officer, referring to the business in hand. 
“How soon will you get it done?” was the 
quick response. “Well, I told him I would 
try to do it in a fortnight.” “Now look 
here, Colonel,” replied K., “unless this is 
put through within a week we shall have 
to consider your return home.” The work 
was done. 


HIS CHOICE OF TOOLS. 


No man was ever so independent of 
his entourage. His office stationery con- 
sisted of a bundle of telegraph forms in 
his helmet and a pencil in his pocket. It 
was said of him that his chief of staff in 
South Africa had nothing to do but to 
smoke his pipe, and that if an earthquake 
had swallowed up the whole of his staff 
he probably would not have noticed it. 

Yet none knew better than he how much 
of his success was due to his wise choice 
of tools he used, and in their choice he 
was adamant to all suggestions from 
without. 

Upon this implacable son of the deserts 
the jobbery and backstair influences of 
civilized communities never made a mo- 
ment’s impression. But woman will often 
rush in where man fears to tread. 


“THAT AWFUL WOMAN!” 


It happened in the days of his Sirdar- 
ship at Cairo that a lady of considerable 





social influence but little discretion re- | 


solved in the interests of a young soldier 


to make a direct appeal to K. himself. | 


She besought a personal interview. The 
Sirdar excused himself. Nothing daunted, 
the lady presented herself at K.’s official 
quarters at a time which usually claimed 
his attendance in the daily routine of busi- 
ness. K. posted an officer on guard with 
strict injunctions. 


Twice the would-be intruder was in- | 


duced by this look-out man to believe the | 


Sirdar had escaped her. Accordingly she 
timed her next visit for a more promising 
hour. The watchman again stood in the 
breach. “How dare you tell me he is not 


here!” she gasped. “You shall not stop | 


” 


me And before the surprised officer 
could muster sufficient resolution to bar 
the way the enemy had rushed the posi- 
tion with a wild rustle of silk petticoats 
and a parasol at the charge. 

Down the passage went the attack, and 
with unerring instinct into a room at the 
end. Here, lo and behold, was a tall man 
engaged in some ablutions and garbed in 
a deshabille of shirt and nether garments 
who, with the genius of the great ~oreral 
that he was, at once took cover behind 
a table and a couple of chairs. The 
avenger of Gordon afterwards acknow- 
ledged that but for the furniture zareba 
he must have been lost. 


But help was at hand, and by a series | 
of masterly operations the siege was | 


raised. It was, perhaps, the closest shave 
the great chief has ever had, and long 
after, when reference was made to this 
terrible adventure, K. would observe with 


uplifted hands and eyes, “That awful | 


woman!” 
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Follow 
Shackleton 


Follow Shackleton’s — ex- 
ample. He is taking Bovril 
to the Antarctic because his 
men must get every ounce 
of nourishment out of their 


food. 


You, too, can be sure of being nour- 


ished if you take Bovril. 


In_a single bottle of Bovril is packed away the nourishing 
value of many pounds of beef, and in addition Bovril has 
the peculiar property of making other foods more nourish- 


ing. 


Even a plain meal yields much more strength and nourish- 
ment if vou are taking Bovril. 


Shackleton’s lead is a good lead—remember his words:— 


It-must-be 





BOVRIL 


Of all Stores, etc., at 1-oz., 25c; 2-oz. 


» 40c.; 4-0z., 70c.; 8-oz., $1.30; 


16-0z.., 


On. 
$2.25 ; 


Bovril Cordial, large, $1.25; 5-oz., 40c.; 16-0z. Johnston's Fluid Beef (Vimbos), $1.20 























ANADIAN 
¢ BEAUTY 


ELECTRIC 
HEATING 


APPLIANCES at once 


is generated. 


A Great Comfort 
in the Home 


In the bath room, the nursery, in the in- 
valid’s room, and in the breakfast room, the 
Canadian Beauty Air Warmer, being quite 
portable, is a comfort both convenient and 
econdimical Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration and prices. If he does not carry 
Canadian Beauty Electric Heating Appliances, 
write us for name of nearest dealer. 


Renfrew Electric Mfg. Co., Limited 


Renfrew, Canada 


to compare with this Air Warmer. 
the heat a 


CANADIAN BEAUTY 


Registered 


ELECTRIC AIR WARMER 


For taking the chill from a room quickly, there is nothing 
A switch of the current and 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear, velvety skin and a youthful com- 
plexion. If you value your good looks and 
desire a perfect complexion, you must use 
Beetham’s La-rola. It possesses unequalled 
qualities for imparting a youthful appearance 
to the skin and complexion of its users. La- 
rola is delicate and fragrant, quite greaseless, 
and is very pleasant to use. Get a bottle to- 
day, and thus ensure a pleasing and attractive 
complexion. 


BEETHAM’S 


Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM&SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. 
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For Wear and Comfort 
“Monarch-Knit” Coats 


Why not 
enjoy the benefits 
and protection 


this Fall of a 
“MONARCH-KNIT”’ 


COAT 


the Standard for 
STYLE, 


bY 
“ eC 
UME ER EY cat QUALITY and 
. 04 Me Ya 
. S 7 . WORKMANSHIP? L173 
ut ot neg Your dealer will be glad to show you the various 
oh at styles and colors. Look for the trade-mark. 
+ ies 
4% Be esas 
12 BUSS EA Monarch Knitting Co. 
Ke ¥! Limited 
os Head Office : 
DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Factories at: 
Dunnville, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. 
St. Thomas, Ont. Buffalo, N.Y. 
6 





















“KOOCH-NOHR.” 


The most splendid monument to Kitch- 
ener’ exceptional greatness, both as a 
statesman and soldier, will always be his 
present labors for the peoples of Egypt 
and the Soudan. 

Spoken of reverently as “El Lord” or 
“Kooch-Nohr,” he is regarded by the 
masses of the people almost as a semi- 
divinity, such as were Seti and Rameses 
by the Egyptions of old. For the races of 
the Soudan he is a far greater one than 
the old Mahdi. The immense driving 
power of his strength of character and 
tireless industry is forcing a succession 
of far-reaching reforms through hitherto 
insuperable obstacles, conquering the 
deserts and bringing well-being and 
happiness to vast and increasing popula- 
tions. 


Reforming Trial by 
Jury 


Some Suggestions for Improv- 
ing this Most Important 
Feature of Our Law 


From Saturday Evening Post. 


The following is a partial reproduction 
from a powerful article by Melville Davis 
son Post, in which he arraigns, not the 
jury system, but the method in which it 
is carried out at present. {ithough the 
article deals with conditions in the United 
States, it applies closely to conditions in 
Canada also, 


HE basic thing from which the jury 

system suffers is a lack of dignity. So 
long as an institution is independent and 
sovereign, the highest type of men in the 
electorate will gladly act in it. When it 
becomes dependent and servile they will 
neglect and avoid it. There is something 
about independence and sovereignty that 
appeals strongly to the Anglo-Saxon. If 
he has no master he is great and noble. 

So long as the jury was considered to 
be a distinct and supreme branch of the 
administration of justice it stood up with 
force and independence. As it gradually 
became subservient to the authority of the 
judges its force and independence depart- 
ed, and it became more and more difficult 
to induce the best men in the electorate 
to undertake its service. 

As the judges came to dominate the 
jury the independent citizen withdrew 
further from it, until we are sometimes at 
this day accused of putting the admini- 
stration of justice into the hands of the 
most ignorant and least discriminating of 
our people. 

It is true that the average citizen en- 
deavors to evade jury service and even 
tries to disqualify himself. When he 
comes into court he is usually fortified 
with the stock excuses. He engages in 
what seems to be a cunning struggle with 
the presiding magistrate in order to show 
that he is not a fit person to sit in the 
trial of a cause. So anxious is he to es- 
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cape that cheerfully, and without shame, 
he will undertake to demonstrate that he 
is by nature so great a weakling that he 
ought not to be trusted to pass on a con- 
troversy between his fellows. 

Consequently the whole machinery of 
the court, in notorious cases, is often en- 
gaged for a long time in the selection of 
a jury. As many as three thousand men 
are sometimes examined before a jury is 
secured. As much as a month may be 
taken up in endeavoring to procure a jury 
for a single criminal case, and a small 
fortune is often expended by the common- 
wealth before the actual trial of the 
prisoner begins. This constitutes a for- 
midable indictment in the minds of many 
against the jury system, and on account 
of it we are told that trial by jury must be 
abandoned and some more practical de- 
vice substituted for it. 

It seems not to have occurred to these 
critics that this condition is not caused by 
the jury system but, in fact, by the 
degradation of the jury system. The rea- 
son the better class of the electorate avoid 
jury service is because of its lack of dig- 
nity and the actual physical hardship it 
entails. 

If the citizen drawn out of the elec- 
torate were asked to sit on the bench in 
the judge’s chair and decide a case, he 
would consider that an enviable honor. 
According to the intent of our scheme of 
justice it ought to be as great an honor 
to sit in the jury chair. The jury and the 
judge are co-ordinate branches of our ad- 
ministrative justice each independent of 
the other and each of equal dignity and 
honor. 


The judge sits for the longer term, but 
the sovereign powers which he exercises 
are less than those of the juror. The 
theory is that the man on the bench is a 
judge for a term of years or for life, while 
the man in the jury box is a judge for a 
single case or a limited number of cases. 
The juror is judge of both the law and 
the facts in every case, and he is bound 
to obey no rule or authority over him in 
his decision; while the judge is limited 
in his power and governed by established 
rules. 


Thus, for the time that he sits, the 
juror under our theory of justice is a 
more regal and ultimate authority. If 
this theory of our judicial system were 
understood by the people the best men 
in the commonwealth would not only sub- 
mit to their civic duties as jurors but 
would seek the distinction of it. 


So long as the jury seems to the peo- 
ple to be merely a servile dependency of 
the judge, and so long as the juror is 
treated by the court as though he were a 
weakling, with no established integrity, 
jury service by an independent electorate 
will be evaded at almost any cost. 

Why should the independent citizen, 
drawn out of the body of the electorate 
and clothed with the sovereign power of 
doing justice between his fellows, be 
treated by the judge on the bench as so 
inferior a person that every precaution 
must be taken in order to prevent him 
from being forced er persuaded into acts 
of injustice? He is locked up as the Turk 
locks up his women. He is subjected to 
the closest espionage and to hardships 
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If the Dish Were 
to Fit the Food 


A lover of Puffed Grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
—says they ought to be served in a golden dish with jewels 
on the side. Such royal foods as these, he says, should have 
a royal setting. 





Do veu realize how much these bubbles of grain have 
added to the joy of living? When we were children, we had 
no such morning dainties. For those old-time suppers we 
had no such morsels to float in our bowls of milk. 


The children of to-day can all have them. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


These foods—invented by Prof. Anderson—fulfill the 
dreams of all the ages in respect to perfect cooking. 


They are steam-exploded. Every food element is made 
available without any tax on the stomach. 


Their fascinations and their fitness for food make Puffed 
Grains the greatest cereal foods of the century. 


For variety’s sake, get a package of each. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(672) 











































The slogan of the German 
Naval League, the organiza- 
tion that would have made 
the German Navy as formid- 
able on the sea as the German 
Army is on land. 











Would you know of the 
methods whereby the 
Teutonic people, with no 
seafaring traditions, were 
brought to believe that 
Germany’s future lies on the 





water, and to demand a navy 
that would carry the might 
of Germany into all the 





Seven Seas? | 
aro | _ 
Emperor William of Germany. 


| “The Men Around the Kaiser” 


By FREDERIC W. WILE 


Berlin Correspondent of the ‘Daily Mail” 


Read then 


The author who was, for many years, in the closest touch 
with the leading men of the German Empire speaks concisely, 
crisply and impartially of the work of three of the principal 
leaders of this most skilfully-organized movement: Prince Henry— 
the Kaiser's brother, Admiral Von Tirpitz, and Admiral Von 
Koester, and also of the work of many other leaders of German 
thought and action during recent years. 











Everybody interested in the present war situation will find 
this book full of vital interest, as it deals with both the men 
and the methods which have made the but-recently-established 
German Empire a world-power. 


A 279-page illustrated De Luxe Edition, 
bound in “Silk Lustre’ Cloth. 


Matled, postpaid, for $1.75. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


Book Department: 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 






more severe than those imposed on the 
felon in a penal sentence. 

Who locks up the judge when he has a 
criminal case on motion or appeal to de- 
cide? Who follows and watches him to see 
that he be not influenced? And if he does 
not require this isolation and this espion- 
age when he decides a criminal case on 
motion or appeal, why does the citizen 
require it when he decides a criminal case 
at the trial? 

Are honesty and integrity the peculiar 
attributes of any particular class? Do 
they belong more to the lawyer than to 
the artisan—to the attorney in the court- 
room more than to the farmer in his field? 

When a lawyer is elected or appointed 
to the bench, by that act does any par- 
ticular virtue enter him by which his 
moral nature becomes superior to that 
of other men? The quality of honor, like 
that of mercy, is not strained. Men do 
not take it in a superior degree, with a 
certificate under seal of the common- 
wealth. In honor, in integrity, men do 
not sit in rows one above another, the at- 
torneys above the people and the judges 
above the attorneys. 

All the difficulty in obtaining jurors 
would depart if the jury system were re- 
stored to its ancient dignity. Then, with 
the addition of one or two simple rules 
governing the selection of the veniremen, 
a jury could be had in any case without 
expense or delay. 

The first of these rules ought to be that 
jury service should be freed from every 
possible restraint consistent with a fair 
administration of the law—that is to say, 
the juror ought not to be subjected to any 
hardship that is not imposed on the judge 
on the bench. He ought to be as free a 
judge of cases at law as the presiding 
magistrate is of cases in equity. 

All restrictions that are not binding 
on the judge on the bench ought to be re- 
moved from the venireman in the jury 
box. He should be made to feel that as 
high a standard of honor is required of 
him as of the judge, and that he is a per- 
son of equal dignity and of equal responsi- 
bility to the commonwealth. 


It is a profound error to assume that 
the citizen who seeks to evade jury ser- 
vice is for that reason dishonest. It is not 
in any sense that the people are dishonest. 
They have fallen into the habit of en- 
deavoring to evade this civic duty because 
unconscionable hardships are involved in 
it, because of its loss of dignity, and be- 
cause the courts treat the jurors as 
though they were irresponsible weaklings, 


| of so frail a moral fiber that only the most 


elaborate precaution can insure justice at 
their hands. 

If the people can be made to understand 
that the jury is an independent and 
sovereign department of the court, if 
they insist that it be freed from all re- 
strictions that are not imposed on the pre- 
siding judge, and that its dignity and 
independence be recognized—then our ju- 
dicial system in practice will equal its 
splendid theory. Everybody feels that 
he ought to hear and decide a cause for 
his neighbor, in order that his neighbor 
may be willing to decide a cause for him, 
to the end that this duty may not be exer- 
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cised by the ignorant, inefficient and vi- 
cious. 

The second rule ought to be that no 
citizen should be excused from jury ser- 
vice unless he is related to a party, has 
some interest in the case, or is possessed 
of some direct knowledge of the matter. 

That he has read of the case in the 
newspaper or has hearsay knowledge of 
it or has formed a vague opinion with 
respect to it—or any of the like refine- 
ments—ought not to excuse him from 
jury service. The opinion a venireman 
has formed of a case, to disqualify him, 
ought, as some courts have said, to imply 
malice or ill will; and it ought to appear 
that it is so strong as to give rise to the 
inference of hostility or prejudice; in fact, 
it is doubtful whether, on the whole, any 
great injustice would result if every man 
who is not related to a party, and who 
has no direct knowledge of the matter, 
were summarily forced to take his place 
in the jury box. 

If it appears that the venireman is 
merely making excuses he ought to be 
punished for contempt. There is no lack 
of law to support such a course. The 
courts have the power to punish any one 
for contempt who endeavors to evade jury 
service by voluntarily forming an opin- 
ion of the case after he has become aware 
that he is going to be called as a juror. 

Even with the present difficulties and 
the present loss of dignity it would be 
quite easy for any presiding judge to 
secure a jury quickly in any case by the 
adoption of these simple rules of proce- 
dure. Of course the presiding judge 
would have to be supported by the judges 
of the superior courts. He ought to feel 
that the superior courts would not re- 
view his discretion in selecting a jury, 
except where a case showed an abuse of 
discretion. 


THE GREAT WAR 
*OME wars name_ themselves — the 
Crimean War, the Civil War, the 
Franco-Prussian War, the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Revolutionary War, and many 
others. 

This is the Great War. 

It names itself. 

The commercial situation needs some 
placid attention to business and the cour- 
age that ignores the war.—Toronts 
Globe. 

A despatch from Brussels says the 
Belgian women along the country roads 
greeted the soldiers with food, bottles of 
wine and kisses. General Sherman never 
said anything about that.—Montreal 
News. 

If someone could only send word to 
the Germans that there are a lot of la- 
crosse and hockey players in the Can- 
adian contingent he would most likely 
sue for peace without delay.—Port Arthur 
News. 


Parliament has been prorogued after | 


an extraordinary session of five days. 
Shows what the legislators can accomplish 
when they quit spatting and get busy.— 
St. Thomas Journal. 


Going through the Panama Canal is a | 


kind of healthful recreation that should 
greatly invigorate Canadian commerce. 
—St. Thomas Journal. 
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In Spotless Town this teacher rules 
The new Domestic Science Schools. 

**A little loaf is good,’’ she said. 

“it helps to make us better bred.” 












We soften crusty natures so 
By polishing with 
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4 greasiest pan: 


face of the pan. 
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<RY this on your dirtiest a 


“= Rub just the amount fof 
Sapolio you need on a damp sil 
cloth. Scour the black sur- ~~” 







-Sapolio quickly “ the 















FREE SURPRISE FOR CHILDREN 
DEAR CHILDREN: 

WE HAVE A SURPRISE FOR YoU 
A TOY SPOTLESS TOWN= JUST LIKE THE 
REAL ONE, ONLY SMALLER. IT 1S 8% 
INCHES LONG. THE NINE (9) CUNNING 
PEOPLE OF SPOTLESS TOWN, IN COLORS, 
ARE READY TO CUT OUT AND STAND UP. 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
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Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, 
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New York City 








Chief Accountant, Fore 
Formerly Head, 


River Shipbuilding Co., and 
Department of Commerce, 
Administration, American School of Correspondence. 
Cloth binding. Purchasing department; catalogue 
special quotations; requisitions; invoices; 


production orders; expense distribution. 








FACTORY ACCOUNTS 


James 
Accountancy, 


By CHARLES E. 
HATHAWAY 


B. Griffith, 
and Business 

208 pp., 
filing 
the stores department; 
records; inventory, labor records; wage systems; methods of time keeping; 
RE 


125 illus. 
indexing; 
stores 


errr $1.60 


MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


Technical Book Dept., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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Are You One of the Capable 
Men of Your Locality? 


D OES your present income permit you to enjoy 

all the every-day luxuries, an occasional vaca- 
tion trip, a new watch, bicycle, or possibly an extra 
suit of clothes? 


We are anxious to appoint a capable man in your dis- 
trict to represent MacLean’s Magazine. 


In all parts of the country hundreds of energetic men 
are representing our publication supplementing 
limited home incomes, or, in other cases, making. this 
work their only vocation. Some of them earn more 
than managers of leading concerns. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors and 
in touch with the activities of the community. You 
will not be a canvasser, for as a representative of 
MacLean’s Magazine you will be received as one of 
the successful, capable men of the community. Con- 
sequently your success is assured from the very start. 


On each order, new or renewal, you will receive a 
definite commission, so that your salary will be gauged 
entirely by your efforts. No previous business exper- 
lence is necessary. We coach you and co-operate 
with you at all times. If you will write us to-day, we 
will gladly tell you further about the work. 


Do not delay Writing. 


’s M 
MacLean’s Magazine 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
TORONTO, CANADA 








A Railway to Ceylon 
| British Engineers are Bridging 


Space Between the Island 
and India 


From The Technical World Magazine. 


{ wonderful feat has been undertaken 
and nearly completed—in the southern 
reaches of the Indian Ocean, A_ bridge 
from Ceylon to India! Jt sounds impos- 
sible, but under the management of cap- 
able engineers, it is rapidly becoming a 


reality. 


EA-GOING railroads are becoming so 

common these days as almost to en- 
courage faith in the ultimate materializa- 
tion of Lindenthal’s theoretically possible 
bridge across the Atlantic. The latest of 
these sea-going railroads, constituting the 
so-called ‘“Indo-Ceylon Connection,” 
unites the peninsula of India with the 
Island of Ceylon. There are certain facts 


| in connection with this railway of pe- 


culiar interest: ; 
The new road follows a causeway buiit 


| a great many centuries ago, but subse- 


quently destroyed by the sea, according to 
Neville Priestly, managing director of 


| the South Indian Railway. 


A glance at a map of India will show 


| that Ceylon lies some sixty miles south- 





east of the southern extremity of Hin- 
dustan, from which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Manar and Palk Strait. These 
waters are studded with small rocky 
islands, some of them overgrown with 
palms and presenting a singularly beauti- 
ful appearance. Between the Island of 
Maner on the north-west coast of Ceylon 
and the Island of Rameswaram on the 
coast of India is the ridge of sand banks 
called “Adam’s Bridge,’ which almost 
connects the Island of Ceylon with the 
continent, being intersected only by three 
shallow passages, the remainder being 
covered with two to six feet of water. 
These channels admit only very small 
vessels; but between Rameswaram and 
the mainland is Pambau Pass, a fourteen- 
foot channel dredged some fifty years ago 
for the benefit of the coasting trade. This 
is the only navigable channel between 
India and Ceylon. 

Although so near to each other geo- 
graphically, India and Ceylon were so far 
apart in practicable transportation routes 
that formerly the traveler had to endure 
a voyage of two hundred miles in a small 
vessel across the rough waters of the 
Gulf of Manar between Tuticorin, the 
soutnernmost railroad terminus on the 
mainland, and Colombo, Ceylon. This 
voyage magnified the horrors of the Eng- 
lish Channel ten-fold; and any man who 

wants to be ten times as seasick as he can 
get on the passage between Dover and 
Calais is unreasonable. No wonder the 
poor coolies used to think twice before 
venturing on such a trip, even when 
tempted by the comparatively big wages 
offered in Ceylon. 

Whereas American railroad men are 
wont to build lines first and figure out 
where traflic is to come from afterwat “d, 
Englishmen demand to see the color of 
the dividends before paying out money in 











construction. Although the Indo-Ceylon 
connection was first proposed in 1876, no 
definite action was taken in the matter 
until 1894, when an estimate was pre- 
pared which showed the cost of bridging 
the twenty-two miles of sea known as 
Adam’s Bridge, as likely to be $8,750,000. 
As this was more than the prospective 
traffic seemed to warrant, the idea was 
abandoned until 1906 when Neville 
Priestly, then agent of the South Indian 
Railway Company, proposed a return to 
the Adam’s Bridge route on a compro- 
mise basis. That is, he proposed to build 
a sea-going railroad part of the distance, 
leaving a gap of twenty miles to be cov- 
ered by ferry till the growth of traffic 
warranted the completion of the bridge 
for the entire distance across the shallow 
water between India and the Island of 
Ceylon. 

This was such an obviously practical 
solution that the company took it up. The 
work consisted of an extension of the 


South Indian Railway, which runs south | 


from Madras on the east coast of the pen- 
insula, from Mandapam, on the mainlaad, 
to Dhanushkodi on the Island of Rames- 
waram; an extension from Madawachi on 
the main line of the Ceylon Government 
Railway to Halaimanar on the Island of 
Manar and the construction of two piers, 
and customs, postal, and railway quar- 
ters at each of the railway termini for 
the service of ferry steamers provided 
between them. There is also a large quar- 
antine camp on Rameswaram Island for 
the detention of coolies bound for Ceylon. 

The rolling lift drawbridge is Amer- 
ica’s contribution to the enterprise. Engi- 





neers find this bridge particularly inter- | 


esting because of its length of span, two | 


hundred and eighty-nine feet, giving a 
clear way for vessels two hundred feet 
wide. It was erected entirely by native 
Indian labor, and, to avoid interference 
with navigation, with its leaves pointing 
up at angle of sixty degrees. 

The workmen were Moplahs—natives 
of the Malabar Coast, Western India— 
who had had little, if any, experience in 
bridge building, but what they lacked in 
knowledge they made up in main strength 
and activity. The pneumatic riveter 
rather stumped them at first, and much 
of the early work had to be done over; 
but the Moplahs soon got the hang of it 
and then they did good work at the rate 
of two hundred and fifty rivets a day for 
each squad. 

The Moplahs, unlike the Tamils who 
live in the neighborhood of the route, are 
strict Mohammedans and therefore tem- 
perate. The pay-day drunk, so familiar to 
American railroad contractors, was con- 
spicuously absent. Other labor consisted 
of Eurasian and Tamil foremen, engine 
men, mechanics, rivet inspectors, painters, 
and boatment. The laborers consisted of 
both women and men, for when it comes 
to hard work the Hindu believes in equal 


rights. Everybody worked ten hours a | 


day, Sundays as well as week days, ex- 
cept when an occasional Mohammedan 
feast caused an interruption. During the 


Mohammedan fast of thirty days, the | 


Moplahs knocked off at four o’clock. They 
had to do it, because they abstained rigid- 
ly from eating, drinking, smoking, or 
chewing from sunrise to sunset. Under 
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A 25-Cent Size 


Quaker Oats is put up in both the large 25-cent package and the 10-cent 
size. The larger size saves buying so often—saves running out. Try it— 
see how long it lasts. 




















Vim-Food 
Made Inviting - 


A Giant Food with a Fairy Flavor 


Quaker Oats is vim-food made delightful. Nature stores 
in every dish a battery of energy. We make it weleome— 
make it desirable—so children eat it liberally and often. 


That’s why Quaker Oats—all the world over—holds the 
dominant place among foods. The peoples of a hundred 
nations send here now to get it. They want this food—the 
supreme source of vitality—with this luscious Quaker flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


The big, white flakes are made 
of only the richest, plumpest all 
grains. No puny grains are in it. 
Our process brings out a match- 
less taste and aroma, making a 
winsome dish. 


Children and grown-ups—who 

need vim—revel in Quaker 
Oats. See that they get it. Say 
“Quaker” when you order. It 
costs no extra price. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West. 


(671) 
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Think this over before Christmas 


If you have not already decided what the surprise will be for her this Christmas, 


why not give her an "" YTHELLO”’ RANGE? It is the range most housewives 
are longing for, it’s a “TREASURE” and a pleasure, does away with danger 
of burning or spoiling the baking, gives maximum comfort with minimum 
fuel consumption, 


“Othello” Treasure Ranges 


are fitted with steel OVEN BOT 
TOM to ensure quick and even bak 
ing. WATERFRONT is extra large 
and will heat a Sixty-Gallon Boiler 
easily. Glass oven door supplied if 
ordered. Tile in High Closet made 
with special process, will not crack 
—_——z »? fi or discolor. To have this wonder- 
worker is to have the most up-to- 
date Range that man’s ingenuity 
. » has devised. 















EVERY RANGE GUARANTEED. 
YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
BOOKLET “M”. 


ASK 
FOR 


The Fire-back and Fire-front Linings 
are fitted with our Patent interchange- 
able and interlocking Sections; will not 
warp. 
—AGENTS— 

Winnipeg, Man. Merrick-Anderson Co. 
Vancouver, B.C. - - John Burns 
Montreal, P.Q. - H. G. Jackson, 

2128 St. Lawrence Bivd. 
Toronto, Ont. The Adams Furniture Co. 


The D. Moore Company 
Limited 


Keservoir, Tile H. Closet and Glass Door. Hamilton, Ontario 
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OU cannot run your car with any old air pressure in the 
tires and expect the tires to last. 


Thx tires are built to withstand a definite and specified air 
pressure. 







You can only get maximum service 
when you inflate them to the exact air 
pressure needed, and maintain that 


specific pressure at all times. 





USE A 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


and save your tires. 


$1.50 


post paid 
to any address 
in Canada 


Manufactured by 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


785 Atlantic Avenue - - - Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
For Sale by 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Independent Tire Co., Ltd., Toronto. Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian‘Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal 














| these conditions eight hours’ work was 
| all they could stand. Hindu feast days 


didn’t count, for the Moplahs paid no 
attention to them. 

Anchorages for the drawbridge were 
constructed on artificial islands about 
sixty feet square. Here steel cylinders 
twelve feet in diameter were driven deep 
into the clay of the seabottom and then 
filled with concrete. Owing to the small 
space on these artificial islands only a 
few pieces for the bridge could be brought 
over at a time. In addition to the usual 
erection marks for the guidance of the 
engineers the materials for each half of 
both leaves of the bridge had been paint- 
ed a distinctive color—brown and yellow 
for one leaf, gray and green for the other. 
Thus the stupidest workman could not 
fail to distinguish them. 

The contractors did go so far as to use 
steam-driven concrete mixers, but that 
was the limit. The mixed concrete was 
handled in the good old-fashioned way, 
being dumped on the decks of scows from 
which it was shoveled into galvanized iron 
dishes about twelve inches in diameter 
and five inches deep which were carried 
by boys and women up runways to be de- 
posited in the huge counterweights which 
balance the ponderous leaves of the bridge 
to such a nicety that but little effort is 
required to open or close it. 

All hoisting was done by hand winches. 
In spite of these primitive methods, and 
in spite of high winds and a daily rainfall 
of two inches in October the erection of 
the drawbridge was finished in six 
months. A terrific storm at the end of 
November. 1913, did a lot of damage to 
the embankment across the Island of 
Rameswaram and to the artificial islands 
at the bridge site. But by strenuous work 
the job was finished in time to avoid some- 
thing much more serious than anything 
in the power of the elements. According 


, to Hindu religious chronology there are 


various “inauspicious occasions” in the 
course of the year, one of which begins 
at exactly four o’clock on December 14. 
A new undertaking begun during this in- 
auspicious occasion would be sure to re- 
sult in misfortune and disaster. By work- 
ing the track-laying gangs all night the 
contractors were able to run the first 
train across the bridge at 3.50 p.m., thus 
avoiding something dreadful by the nar- 
row margin of ten minutes. 

The Indian Government approved the 
bridge December 29, 1913, and regular 
passenger traffic was established to 
Dhanushkodi on January 1, though the 
usual celebration was not held until 
February 24. 

The temporary gap of twenty miles is 
now filled in by a fleet of three steamers 
of only six feet draft, which run first 
on one side of Adam’s Brige, then on the 
other, according to the direction in which 
the monsoon is blowing. This monsoon 
difficulty necessitated two complete sets 
of piers and terminal facilities at each 
end of the route. 

If the new route to Ceylon proves as 
attractive for tourists and as profitable 
in other traffic as the directors hope, the 
gap will soon be bridged. Then the tour- 
ist, can, if he wishes, ride from Madras 
away up on the east coast of India, 
through to Colombo, the metropolis of 
Ceylon, without changing cars. 
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British Foreign 
Policy Explained 


Events Which Led to Britain’s | 


Recent 
Euro- 
pean Powers 


Participation in 
Alignment of 


. mn: 
From the London Times. 

The accompanying article tells of the 
reshaping of Britain’s foreign policy from 
ane of 


“splendid isolation” to an active 


participation in the alignment of 


pe an 


Euro 
Powers and the 
change. It is an 


reasons for the 
interesting review of 
from the time of the 
Boer War to the present 


international politics 


| 


HE first principle of all British for- | 
eign policy is recognition of the fact | 


that England, though an island, forms 
part of Europe. Forgetfulness of this 


simple fact has in the past had disastrous | 


consequences. 
war of 1870, when England, by abandon- 
ing France to her fate, allowed her to be 
dismembered, and has ever since paid the 
cost in the growing burden of internation- 
al armaments, it is necessary only to re- 
member the position held by Great Britain 
at the end of the South African War. The 
policy of the late Lord Salisbury had been 
one of “splendid isolation.” When disaster 
overtook us in South Africa we were with- 
out a friend on the Continent, and were 
only saved from attack by a European 
coalition because the Emperor of Russia 
declined to sanction such a policy, and be- 
cause the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
formed an insuperable obstacle to mili- 
tary and naval co-operation against us by 
Germany and France. 

The policy of “splendid isolation” be- 


came a military and political impos- 


sibility, unless we were prepared so to | 


strengthen our army and our navy as to 
be able to defy any attack or combination 
of attacks by land and sea. King Edward 
recognized this fact, and with the advice 


Without reverting to the | 


of his ministers sought to diminish the | 
number of our potential enemies on the | 


Continent. 


or mistaken assertions, 


Contrary to many interested | 
neither he nor | 


Lord Lansdowne ever conceived the policy | 


of making friends in Europe as a policy 
of aggression. 


The first step in this policy had little 


reference to Europe. It consisted in the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. But it 


was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance that led | 


directly to the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904. During 1903, England strove, as 
she is striving now, to prevent war, by 
urging Russia to come to terms with Ja- 
pan. France also sought to restrain her 


ally, lest entanglement in the Far East | 
should render Rusia incapable of support- | 


ing France in Europe. Russian support 
was indispensable to France, who had 


constantly been exposed to diplomatic and | 


military pressure by Germany, and had, | 


in 1875, only been saved from German at- 
tack though the intervention of the Em- 


peror of Russia, and especially of Queen | 


| 
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Fall and Winter Designs for 1914 


Plain Colors! 
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Scotch 
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This ticket is your protection against substitutes 
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any other machine. 


in ha!f the time 
express charges. 


It Costs So Little To Operate 


The Cadillac Electric is made in Canada and is sold cheaper than 


You save on the first cost and you also 


save every day you use it, because it is so built that it costs 
but 4c per hour to operate. 


The Cadillac Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 


There is an agent near you who will be glad to show you how 
The Cadillac dues your cleaning more quickly and thoroughly and 
Or a machine will be sent on approval, we 
Write for particulars. 
Clements Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 78 Duchess Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Agents: Diamond Light & Heating Co., Ltd., 308 Craig St. W. 


paying 
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tion essential in determining 
the quality of investments. 
Provides an up-to-date his- 
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pective investors. 
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Victoria. Queen Victoria then saw that 
the undisputed predominance of Germany 
in Europe, and the permanent disable- 
ment of France, would create for Eng- 
land a situation as dangerous as that 
which grew up when Napoleon established 
his supremacy on the Continent. 

Anglo-French efforts failed to preve 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. Ger- 
many, who was anxious to remove the 
pressure of the Russian army from her 
eastern frontier, counteracted them. 
When the war broke out, France and Eng- 
land were obliged quickly to decide 
whether they would join in the war and 
fight each other, or would agree to re- 
main neutral and to counterbalance Ger- 
man supremacy. They chose the latter 
course in February, 1904, A few weeks 
later the agreement with France, known 
as the Entente Cordiale, turned this nega- 
tive agreement into a positive pact. 

Russia is now defending a vital inter- 
est. France, who is bound to Russia by 
alliance, and still more by the necessities 
of her European situation and political 
independence, is compelled to support 
Russia. England is bound by moral obli- 
gations to side with France and Russia, 
lest the balance of forces on the Continent 
be upset to her disadvantage and she be 
left alone to face a predominant Ger- 
many. 

A vital British interest is therefore at 
stake. This interest takes two forms— 
the general interest of European equi- 
librium, which has been explained, and 
the more direct interest of preserving the 


independence of Holland, and particular- 
ly Belgium. The Franco-German frontier 
along the Vosges has been so formidably 
fortified on both sides that a German or a 
French advance across it seems improb- 
able. The point of contact between the 
German and French armies would natur- 
allv lie in or near Belgium. But a Ger- 
man advance through Belgium into the 
north of France might enable Germany to 
acquire possession of Antwerp, Flushing, 
and even of Dunkirk and Calais, which 
might then become German naval bases 
against England. This is a contingency 
which no Englishman can look upon with 
indifference. 

Because in these days of swift decisions 
and swifter action, it would be too late 
for England to act with any chance of suc- 
cess after France had been defeated in the 
North. This is why the shots fired by the 
Austro-Hungarian guns at Belgrade re- 
verberate across the English Channel. 
The safety of the narrow seas is a vital, 
the most vital, British national and Im- 
perial interest. It is an axiom of British 
self-preservation. France does not 
threaten our security. A German victory 
over France would threaten it immedi- 
ately. Even should the German navy re- 
main inactive, the occupation of Belgium 
and northern France by German troops 
would strike a crushing blow at British 
security. We should then be obliged, 
alone and without allies, to bear the bur- 
den of keeping up a fleet superior to that 
of Germany and of an army propor- 
tionately strong. This burden would be 
ruinous. 


Flying the Atlantic 


A Prominent Aviator Discusses the Chances of Success 


Progress in the science of aviation has 
heen so rapid of late years, that no one 
can reasonably doubt that before long 
“flying the Atlantic” will have become an 
accomplished fact. Mr. Claude Graham 
White, one of the foremost aviators of 
the present day, here discusses the chances 
of success of such a venture. 


HERE is a lure always in what we 
call “the sporting chance.” Be the 
risks great, the odds heavy, the 
task one which has for centuries seemed 
a dream, then forth will come the pioneer 
with an eager eye, sweeping difficulties 
aside, laughing doubts to scorn. And per- 
haps he may win through; there is the 
chance—“the sporting chance.” These 
things can be done, and are done—a vic- 
tory snatched by daring whilst men who 
are cautious talk of ways and means. 
Can the flight be made? Is a plane 
possible which shall ascend at Newfound- 
land and fly those eighteen hundred miles 
to Ireland? The expert will answer: “It 
can; it is.” Then, plunging from the di- 
rect query into a sea of speculation, we 
welter among difficulties—take this for 
granted, and that; assume something here 
and something there—till the man with 
the machine, who is preparing himself for 





flight, will lose all patience and say: “Fill 
up my tanks; cease talking; I mean to 
start.” 

If money is forthcoming, and the man, 
the machine, at all events, can be built; on 
that there is agreement. But it will be a 
new machine, we must remember; and 
this means that it is experimental and 
must needs be “tuned” before it is ready 
for its test, as an athlete is trained for 
some great race. But assuming the funds 
for building have been set aside, and the 
plans discussed, and the project is really 
serious to win its 50,000 dollars from 
The Daily Mail, what can be ob- 
tained in the way of an ocean-going craft? 

In schemes most widely discussed, and 
those which promise an attempt—perhaps 
this summer—to win the cross-Atlantic 
prize, the type of craft favored may be 
described approximately thus: a machine 
with one thousand square feet of lifting 
surface or slightly more, driven by a mo- 
tor of, say, two hundred horse-power, and 
lifting into the air two pilots and flying 
with them for approximately thirty hours 
without descending, at a speed of sixty 
miles an hour. This is a reasonable propo- 
sition in building; but there is a factor 
that must not be ignored. In stating the 
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machine’s capacity at thirty hours, it is 
assumed that its single motor will sur- 
vive without breakdown what must obvi- 
ously be a severe ordeal. The aeroplane 
engine of to-day, in those details born of 
experience which make for daily service, 
is a wonderful piece of mechanism; it will 
run for many hours despite the intricacy 
of its parts; it will stand up to hard 
constant wear; it has established the 
record already of carrying a man across 
country without alighting for more than 
one thousand miles. But never, so far, has 
a motor borne a machine through the air, 
without a halt or respite, for thirty con- 
tinuous hours. Is there any reason why it 


should not? No. Bench tests may be ad- | 


duced to show that a non-stop run such as 
this, or one longer is within the power of 


a modern-type engine. But a trial on the | 
bench is not a flight through the air, and a | 


pilot must not deceive himself. The mo- 
tor is the heart of his machine, the key- 
note of the problem; and he is asking it, 
if he uses only one in an Atlantic flight, to 
do something no motor has done before. 
Of course such questions are asked; the 
pioneer is always asking them. And here, 
as a matter of fact, the airman has what 
seems a fair “sporting chance.” But it is 
a chance, none the less, and the first and 
perhaps the most important. 

Personally, were I to build a special 
craft for this flight, I should employ a 
machine with perhaps one thousand five 
hundred square feet of lifting surface, 
and driven by a series of motors, develop 
one thousand or twelve hundred horse- 
power. With one motor, should it fail, 
there is nothing to do but plane down into 


the water; but if a machine has several | 


arranged so that each is a separate unit, 
then the stoppage of one of them may 
mean nothing more serious than a diminu- 
tion in speed. A really large machine, also, 


could carry the weight of a couple of me- | 


chanics in addition to its pilots; and these 
mechanics, besides tending the motors 
constantly while the craft was in the air, 
would be able to repair the breakdown, 
say, of one unit, while the other engines, 
being still in action, would continue to 
sustain the machine in flight. 

There is a factor in the problem to 
which I have not as yet referred, although 


it is almost as vital as the endurance of | 


a motor; this is the uncertainty of the 
weather. 

In any flight to-day, and with any type 
of aircraft, the question of wind direction 


must arise. Head winds may reduce the | 


pace of a fast machine to that of a slow 
one; a side wind, pressing constantly upon 


his craft, may drive a pilot from his | 


course; while a wind astern, should he 
be so favored, may add many miles an 
hour to his flying speed. It is sound policy 
always, in a long-distance flight, for an 
airman to await a favoring wind. 
Time-tables, of course—albeit pro- 
visional ones—have been drawn up for 
the flying of the Atlantic; and in all of 
them the wind is made to play its part. 
There is, as a matter of fact, in regard 
to this flight, some reason to assume that 
the wind will prove helpful. During the 
summer months it has been shown that 
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A Clean Sweep 


is possible with a Domestie Vacuum Cleaner. Built 
like a carpet sweeper and runs on ball-bearings. 
Merely propelling this machine ereates a powerful 
and uninterrupted suction of 25,000 cubie inches of 
air per minute, that draws in dirt, dust, germs, 
moths, threads, lint and litter. It sweeps and 
cleans with one operation. 





For a perfect cleaning outfit there is no better machine made than the Domestic Vacuum 
Cleaner. Fully guaranteed—your money back if not satisfied. 
Ask for folder and Six Sound Reasons Why. 


DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., 260A Yonge St., Toronto 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 




















BRUCE’S REGAL FLOWERING BULBS 


We offer a complete assortment of Bulbs for Winter Flowering in the house and Spring 
Flowering in the garden—Planting time Oct. 1st to Nov. 15th. 


Prices at HAMILTON. Fach Doz 1) 
Crocus, in 4 Colors ..... “uae reer? $ .15 $ .75 
Freezias, Refracta Alba, large ............. 03 25 1.00 
Lilies, Calla, White, large .... os aeliesdtiniear ig 20 1.80 

Lilies, Chinese Sacred, large eeah 10 SO 

Hyacinths, Roman, 4 Colors ............. 05 nO 3.75 
Hyavcinths, Dutch, 4 Colors . ee Lee 06 55 4.00 
Narcissus, kaper White Grandiflora Mas Oe 30 2.00 
Narcissus, Single, G varieties ..... jateace Je 30 1.75 
Narcissus, Double, 4 varieties .............-. O4 30 2.00 
Scilla Siberica ones * seaweed OF 2 1.50 
Snowdrops, Single cia Sia 02 Er 1.00 
Tulips, Single, named, 6 colors ....... 04 30 1.75 
rulips, Single, choice mixed .......... 03 25 1.2% 
Tulips, Single, good mixed ...... oe 03 20 1.00 
Tulips, Double, named, 6 colers ............ O41 35 2.00 
Tulips, Double, choice mixed .... bias 4 30 1.50 
Tulips, Double, good mixed .... O° 25 1.25 


rhe TANGO Tulip. a beautiful Tango-colored variety, with 
sweet perfume, Doz. .35, 100 for $2.50 

Where Bulbs are to be mailed (parcel post) add one-fifth t 
amount of order for postage—where there are Express Offices, 
Express is cheaper than mail on all orders amounting to $2.50 
and over 

FREE—Write for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs, 

Plants, Seeds, Poultry Supplies, Etc. 


JOHN A. BRUCE & COMPANY, LIMITED 


SEED MERCHANTS Established 1850 HAMILTON,'ONT. 
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Single Narcissus. 























At the Theatre Party or Ball 


No-Mo-Odo 


Why suffer from embarrassment and inconvenience from excessive f 
perspiration? 


No-Mo-Odo Toilet Water ge 


gives instant relief. Prevents spoiling of fancy gowns, keeps the arm-pits 
dry and makes wearing of shields unnecessary. Is pleasant and soothing, 
restores skin secretions to normal. You will enjoy using 





Ask your druggist. If he cannot supply you, we will send 
you a full sized bottle, postage prepaid, on receipt of 50c. 
Get a bottle to-day. 


MANUFACTURED BY ~~ hearers 


Wm. H. Lee, TORONTO 





Druggist, 




















LASSIFIED want ads. get right down to the point at issue. If you want 
something, say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers like that sort of 
straight-from-the-shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why condensed ads 
are so productive of the best kind of results. Try a classified ad. in this paper. 






























































the ocean wind, blowing away from the 
coast of North America, sets eastward to- 
wards Northern Europe. The prevalence 
of such a wind is, indeed, rather more 
than a “sporting chance”; it has been 
proved time and again that such a trend 
does exist, although sometimes it may, in 
actual direction, be rather to the south of 
west. So, working upon his time-schedule, 
the would-be competitor may say: “TI shall 
reckon a following wind, while I am in the 
air, of from thirty to thirty-five miles an 
hour. This means that, if the strength of 
the wind is added to the normal speed of 
my machine, I shall be flying, not at sixty 
miles an hour, but at ninety. So the flight 
can be made in twenty hours instead of 
thirty, and I shall not be in danger of 
running short of petrol, as I might other- 
wise have been in the last few hours be- 
landing.” 


fore 


There is another risk in regard to the 
weather—graver than would be occa- 
sioned by any change of wind—and it is 
one that is appreciated clearly only after 
studying a storm chart of the North At- 
lantic. This shows that disturbances may 


be encountered in mid-Atlantic which 
sweep down in circles from the North 
Pole. Thus it is unsafe to assume that, 
because a craft starts from the North 
American coast with a favoring wind, 


such conditions will prevail for the en- 
tire crossing. It might happen that one 
of these circular storms was met in mid- 
Atlantic; and if this did occur it would 
not only upset the calculations of a time- 
table, but might spell disaster. 

The question of the weather, indeed, 
like that of the motor, no matter how it 
may be argued, remains an uncertain fac- 
tor. Usually the wind does blow to the 
eastward; a disturbance in mid-Atlantic 
may be avoided; in nine cases out of ten 
a motor will run without mishap, and so 
on. But no man has yet crossed the At- 
lantic by air or, for the matter of that, 
any very wide expanse of water. The at- 
mospheric conditions through which a ma- 
chine would fly are therefore unknown, 
and unexpected phenomena may be en- 
countered. 

One is reminded of M. Bleriot, when he 
took out his monoplane to fly the English 
Channel. The machine was propelled by 
an air-cooled motor, the best performance 
of which, prior to the crossing of the 
Channel, even after expert “tuning,” had 
been a flight of about twenty-five minutes; 
and now Bleriot asked it to run for more 
than half an hour without breakdown. 
And the penalty he knew, should it fail 
him suddenly, was a fall into the water 
that might cost him his life. But quite de- 
liberately, in the cold grey of early morn- 
ing, he took this chance; and for thirty-six 
while he battled with a rising 
wind, the motor ticked away as smoothiy 
as a clock. 

Bleriot played high—and won; and so, 
should they fly before the feat is within 
the normal scope of aviation, must the 
‘ross-Atlantic airmen play high—higher 
than Bleriot played, and with a greater 
and graver risk. 

The motor and the weather—here are 


minutes, 
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And there is another. 
engine run without a 


two uncertainties. 
ISven should their 
hitch, and a stern wind blow smoothly all 
the way, the pilots have still the problem 
of steering correctly. Nowadays, when he 
makes a flight across count: y, an airman 
has a map and a compass, and checks it 
from his map; and he has the advantage 
also that, should a doubt arise, he may 
note some landmark that will tell him, be- 
yond any question of error, whether or 
rot he has been adhering to his path. 
But there may be fog or a land mist; 
and then the airman flies alone, with noth- 
ine below or around him by empty air. 
His compass-needle points north, of 
course, and he has his map; and should 
the air be calm, or the wind continue, he 
may still find his way without fear of 
error. But if while he is flying the wind 
should change and blow suddenly across 
his path the machine may be 
steadily sideways, even while its 
points true upon the compass course. 
To meet this difficulty there is now an 
“anti-drift” compass, which enables a 
change of wind to be detected, and an 
allowance made for it even while flying. 
But an experienced pilot would be chary 
of flying for hours through a fog, with 
no landmark to tell him that his course 
remained correct. And yet in the attempt 
to cross the Atlantic, with twenty hours’ 
steering at least before them, the pilots 


borne 
bow 


Genius 


From r 


What 
all others in a certain 


stand out above 


line? Is genius a 


makes one man 
madness, a ca 
Vany 
advanced, but in 
Fu fe 
root of matters. 


divine touch, a form of 
pacity attained through hard work? 
been 


erplanations have 


the accompanying article Hamilton 


scems to get close to the 


ANY definitions of genius have been 

suggested. Most familiar of all is 
Carlyle’s “infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” It has been maintained, on the 
one hand, that any man who stands out 
from his fellow-men must be endowed 
with a special admixture of the divine 
element. On the other hand, we have 
been bidden to regard all geniuses as in- 
sane. Neither hypothesis survives close 
examination. Benvenuto Cellini was a 
good deal lower than the angels. If Ju- 
lius Caesar was a lunatic, whom shall 
we call sane? Another suggestion at- 
tributes to all men of genius a gift for 
“seizing the essential.” But when we 
ask, “Why do they possess this gift?” the 
oracles are dumb. 


THE ROOT-CAUSE OF SUCCESS. 

If they did not fail for other reasons, 
all the theories offered up to now would 
be unsatisfactory on this account: that 
they only apply to great genius. We see 
around us every day many degrees of 
the quality which enables certain men 
to rise out of the ruck. We want to 
know, not merely why Shakespeare was 
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will be flying under conditions which may 
be likened to a constant fog—from the mo- 
ment, that is to say, the coast-line fades 
bohind them, and they face the sweep of 
ocean, they will have no guide—beyond, 
perhaps, the sighting of an occasional ship 

to aid them in adhering to their course. 
Such conditions enduring for a few hours 
might spell no risk of error, but for 
twenty, and perhaps for thirty! Here we 
have doubt with a vengeance, a confusion 
of “if’s’” and “but’s.’” The man who is 
sufficiently bold, however—our ideal pio- 
neer—is not disposed to be nervous even 
with such a haunting fear as this. 

3ut in men’s thoughts none the less 
there is this elusive and provoking chance, 
with the knowledge that fame may be won, 
perhaps, by putting it to the test. Will the 
motor run? It should. Will the wind 
blow right? It generally does at this 
time of year. Can a course be steered? 
That is difficult to tell, but there is no rea- 
con why—etc., ete. As we began, so must 
we end. The chance is there—very re- 
mote, some will argue, and men’s lives 
may be the forfeit should Fate prove un- 
kind. But there is that in us which leaps 
to such risks, which will only admit their 
existence as a spur to endeavor; and when 
all is said and done, one can do no more 
than write this: Those who fly the Atlan- 
tic this year, or even next, will be lucky, 
very lucky men. 


Vitality 


P.’s We ekly. 


a transcendent poet or why Napoleon 
conquered and ruled, but why Delane be- 
came editor of the “Times,” why John 
Burns forced his way into the Cabinet, 
why Sir Thomas Lipton sells his tea all 
over the world; also, why in a gang of 
laborers one man is made foreman, or 
why, among a pack of schoolboys, one 
always takes the lead. Any real explan- 
ation of genius must help us to under- 
stand not alone its striking manifesta- 
tions, but its lesser workings as well. 
In short, we want to know what is the’ 
root-cause of success. 

I use the word “success” 
est sense. 


in its broad- 
I mean by it the doing of 
whatsoever our hands find to do with all 
our might. I intend it to cover every 
kind of activity. I suppose we have all 
been puzzled at times to understand why 
some attract attention or amass fortunes 
while others remain obscure and never 
earn more than a bare living. We can- 
not explain this by saying that the suc- 
cessful men are superior either in learn- 
ng or characters, in wisdom or industry, 
in morals or in mind. Frequently we 
know that the “ranker” is better inform- 
ed and better-hearted than the sergeant, 
the captain, or the general; a more com- 
plete, more contented, more companion 
able man. 


HIGH OR LOW VITALITY. 


Cicero was more intellectually nimble 
than Caesar. Ben Johnson had more 
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What and Why is the Internal Bath? 


C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M D. 


By 

Though many artieles have been writ- 
ten and much has been said recently 
about the Internal Bath, the faet re- 
mains that a great amount of ignorance 
and misunderstanding of this new svs- 
tem of Physical Hygiene still exists. 

And, inasmuch as it seems that In- 
terna! Bathing is even more essential to 
perfect health than External Bathing, 
I believe that evervone should know its 
origin, its purpose and its action bevond 
the possibility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about 
the same time as did what are prob- 
ably the most encouraging signs of re- 
cent times—I refer to the appeal for 
Optimism, Cheerfulness, Efficiency and 
those attributes which go with them, and 
which, if steadily practised, will make 
our race not only the despair of nations 
competitive to us in business, but estab- 
lish us as a shining example to the rest 
of the world in our mode of living. 

These new daily ‘‘Gospels,’’ as it 
were, had as their inspiration the ever- 
present, unconquerable Canadian Ambi- 
tion, for it had been proven to thie sat- 
isfaction of all real students of business 
that the most successful man is he who 
is sure of himself, who is optimistic, 
eheerful and impresses the world with 
the fact that he is supremely confident 
always—for the world of business has 
every confidence in the man who has 
confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our 
confidence strong, it naturally follows 
that we inject enthusiasm, ‘‘ginger,’’ 
and clear judgment into our work, and 
have a tremendous advantage over 
those who are at times more or less de- 
pressed, blue, and nervously fearful 
that their judgment may be wrong—who 
lack the confidence that comes with the 
right condition of mind, and which 
counts so much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and 
Confidence has made great strides in im- 
proving and advancing the general effi- 
cieney of the Canadian, and if the men- 
tal attitude necessary to its accomplish- 
ment were easy to secure, complete suc- 
cess would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental 
attitude, and in this particular instance, 
because of a physical condition which is 
universal, these much-to-be-desired aids 
to suecess are impossible to consistently 
enjoy. 

In other words, our trouble, to a great 
degree, is physical first and mental 
afterwards — this physical trouble is 
simple and very easily corrected. Yet it 
seriously affects our strength and 
energy, and if it is allowed to exist too 


long becomes chronic ‘and then dang- 
erous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us, which, under our present 
mode of living and eating, it is impos- 
sible for us to give—that is, a constant 
care of our diet, and enough consistent 
pbhysieal work or exercise to eliminate 
ull waste from the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in al- 
most every instance, our systems cannot 
throw off the waste except according to 
our activity, and a clogging process im- 
mediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than you would think, because 
it is intensely poisonous, and the blood 
circulating through the eolon absorbs 
these poisons, circulating them through 
the system and lowering our vitality 
generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill ‘‘all 
over.’’ It is also the reason that this 
waste, if permitted to remain a little too 
long, gives the destructive germs, which 
are always present in the blood, a chance 
tc gain the upper hand, and we are not 
alone inefficient, but really ill—serious- 
ly, sometimes, if there is a local weak- 
ness. 

This accumulated waste has long been 
regarded as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physieulturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths 
and others have been constantly laboring 
to perfect a method of removing it, and 
with partial and temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, ra- 
tional and perfectly natural process to 
finally and satisfactorily eliminate this 
waste from the colon without strain or 
unnatural forecing—to keep it sweet and 
clean and healthy and keep us corres- 
pondingly bright and strong—cleuring 
the blood of the poisons which make it 
and us sluggish and dull spirited, and 
making our entire organism work and 
act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with 
warm water—and it now, by the way, 
has the endorsement of the most enlight- 
ened Physicians, Physical Cultumists, 
Osteopaths, ete., who have tried it and 
seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our _ habit, 
when we have found by disagreeable, 
and sometimes alarming symptoms, that 
this waste was getting much the better 
of us, to repair to the drug shop and 
obtain relief through drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not 
be our practice as compared with Inter- 
nal Bathing. 


Drugs force Nature instead of assist 
ing her—Internal Bathing assists Nature 
and is just as simple and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Drues being taken through the stom- 
ach, sap the vitality of other functions 
before they reach the colon, which is 
not called for—Internal Bathing washes 
out the colon and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon constantly clean 
drugs must be persisted in, and to be ef- 
fective the doses must be increased. In- 
ternal Bathing is a consistent treat- 
ment, and need never be altered in any 
way to be eontinuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Clark, M.D., of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, says: ‘‘ All 
f our curative agents are poisons, and 
as a consequence every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality.’’ 


0 


It is rather remarkable to find, at 
what would seem so comparatively late 
a day, so great an improvement on the 
old methods of Internal Bathing as this 
new process, for in a crude way it has, 
of course, been practised for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, 
however, than the tendency on the part 
of the Medical Profession to depart 
further and further from the custom of 
using drugs, and accomplish the same 
and better results by more natural 
means; causing less strain on the system 
and leaving no evil after-effects. 

Doubtless vou, as well as other Cana- 
dian men and women, are interested in 
knowing all that may be learned about 
keeping up to ‘‘eoneert pitch,’’ and al- 
wavs feeling bright and confident. 

This improved system of Internal 
Jathing is naturally a rather diffieult 
subject to cover in detail in the public 
press, but there is a Physician who has 
made this his life’s study and work, 
who has written an interesting book on 
the subject ealled ‘‘Why Man of To-day 
Is Only 500 Efficient.”’ This he will 
send on request to anyone addressing 
Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., Room 249, 280 
College Street, Toronto, and mentioning 
that they have read this in MaeLean’s 
Magazine. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, 
which has so great an influence on the 
general health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my ob 
servations make me very enthusiastie on 
Internal Bathing, for I have seen its 
results in sickness as in health, and | 
firmly believe that everybody owes it to 
himself, if only for the information 
available, to read this little book by au 
authority on the subject. 
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EXCELLO 


Users have No Worry cn Washday. 
It is easy on clothes, simply con 
structed, cost of water is practically 
nothing, runs easy, n experience 
required, any one can operate it, no 
backache. The EXCELLO, the re- 
liable servant, wants to work for 
you She never gets tired, and is 
very Powerful 


Just turn on the tap, that's all. 


Write us how your washing can be 
done in comfort. 


Excello Motor Washer Co. 


Berlin, Ont. 




















Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
Troubles Easily and Permanently Relieved! 
Thousands who were formerly 











deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — i even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 


ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common-Sense 


peti i Ear Drums 
often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, be AY Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common-Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one pout 
of the natural drums, thus succesfully re- 
pny arog hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help, They are made of asoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 

What has done so much for thousands 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— 
Write today for our 168 page 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
188 Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Investor’s Primer 


A Concise Handbook by John Moody, 
containing definitions of all the import- 
ant terms and phrases employed in the 
investment and banking business, Part 
1 covers the definitions of Finance 
Part 2 gives specific information re- 
garding various issues of Preferred and 
Zusranteed stocks. 
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learning than Shakespeare. Babeuf’s in- 
tentions were better than Bonaparte’s 
(he lost his head for them). Sir Harry 
Vane was a far more logical revolution- 
ary than Oliver Cromwell. What was 
there in the fuur great men I have nam- 
ed which brought them to the front? Had 
they any gift or quality in common, set- 
ting them apart from other men? Yes, 
one, and one only. Not deep insight, nor 
high moral purpose, nor desire for fame. 
They did not become Super-men by 
studying for the position, not by taking 
thought and laying careful plans. They 
came to the front without apno--' 
make any effort to get there—because 
they were more alive than other men. 

The cause of greatness, of genius, whe- 
ther on the small scale or on the great, 
is, I am sure, abundance of Vitality. Ex- 
amine the record of any man who has 
made his own way to eminence in any 
career. You will not find that his prin- 
ciples were purer, his education more ex- 
tended, or his conscious aims more lofty 
than those of his competitors. You will 
find that there worked within him an 
untiring energy: that he was forced along 
by this; almost. it seems sometimes, with- 
out any will of his own. Men of abound- 
ing vitality cannot be still. There is a 
demon of activity within them which ob- 
liges them to be always doing. 

They may be inclined to indolence, as 


Johnson was. They may be lovers of 
silence, like Carlyle. They may, with 
Cincinnatus, prefer ploughing to war 


and statecraft. But they are not able 
to follow their bent. They are possessed 
by an insatiable craving to be at work 
in whatever their line may be. Those who 
conquer nations and found empires are 
not moved by ambition. Ambition only 
works within a restricted sphere. They 
are moved by the enormous force of vital- 


| ity, which struggles within them, as the 


fire and the lava burn and boil in the 


heat of the voleano, and must find a way 
out. 


The same is true, in a lesser degree, 
of men who become very rich. They do 
not become rich because they set their 
hearts upon riches. Often they do not 
either care for or know what to do with 
their money. They become rich because 
they have to. Stored up in their natures 
is a certain amount of energy which has 
to be employed in some way. It might 
be worked off in the service of God (for 
example, Dr. Livingstone), or in the ser- 
vice of Man (Plimsoll, John Howard, Dr. 
Barnardo), in the spreading of ideas 
(Rousseau, Herbert Spencer), or the pa- 
tient tracking down of truth (Darwin, 
Copernicus, Galileo). If they have no 
special bent, these men destined to become 
rich, engage in industry or commerce, 
and their energy is rewarded by great 
wealth. 

A MATTER OF ENERGY. 


We loosely say that success is won by 
concentration, by perserverance, by tak- 
ing pains infinitely. But how are some 
men able to concentrate, to take pains, to 
persevere more effectively than other 
men? How, except by their more ener- 
getic natures, which means their abun- 
dance of vitality, an abundance that must 
be worked off? 

When we look round at the men and 
women we know, we see that most of them 
have just enough vitality to exist, to make 
a living, perhaps to bring up a family; 
and no more. The greater part of man- 
kind are in that condition. They have 
not energy for any further effort; there- 
fore they do not wish to make any further 
effort. The more vitality or energy which 
a Man possesses above that amount 
(which enables him to exist, to earn a 
living, and to bring up a family), the 
more of a “genius” he will be, and the 
more “success” he will have—unless he 
turns his energy into a wrong channel 
and comes to grief. If he does not possess 
that amount, he will be a failure, and no- 
thing save increasing his vitality can 
make him anything else. 


The Ocean as Land Fertilizer 


How the Ocean May be Used to Fertilize the Land 


When Earth's 
From Popular 


Will the human race find a way to 
recover from the sea the vast stores of 
fertilizing energy which are constantly be- 
ing washed away from the land? The 
Sargasso Sea contains an inerhaustible 
store of fertilizer in the form of seaweed, 
and it is here contended that this might 
be used to provide a never-decreasing sup 
ply of important fertilizing chemicals. 


S TUDENTS of economics have repeat- 
1x 


edly warned that some day the fer- 
tility of the earth will be exhausted and 
the human race perish for lack of food. 
Attention is being given by constructive 
thinkers, however, to the problem of find- 
ing somewhere an inexhaustible store of 
fertilizer with which to restore plant food 
to the soil. The latest and in some re- 
spects the most interesting suggestion, 
put forward by a French scientist in Cos- 


s Fertility is Exhausted 


Mechanics. 


mos, is that the Sargasso Sea, that 
strange marine meadow of interlaced sea 
plants covering a vast area in mid-Atlan- 
tic between the Antilles, the Azores, and 
Cape Verde, may be made to renew the 
vitality of the farm lands of all the world. 

This snarl of marine vegetation, some- 
times called “the pasture ground of the 
seas,” fills a romantic place in history 
and literature. Columbus sailed for a 
fortnight over it, thinking at first that it 
was merely an almost endless marsh. A 
migratory plant forest with an estimated 
area of approximately 1,600,000 square 
miles, it holds the wrecks of hundreds of 
ancient ships and trees and plants from 
the Amazon and Mississippi rivers. Simi- 
lar tracts of floating weeds are found in 
the Pacific Ocean north of the Hawaiian 
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Islands. There are others to the south- 
east of New Zealand and in the South 
Atlantic, extending from the Falkland 
Islands, south of Africa and south-west 
of Australia. 

The algae and various other forms of 
water vegetation which abound in the 
Sargasso Sea are rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potassium and magnesium 
sulphate, essential constituents of plant 
life. Besides this the seaweeds contain 
sodium, chlorine, iodine, and other ma- 
terials beneficial to certain crops, and 
cellulose in quantities estimated to be 
greater than that obtainable from the 
combined forests of Scandinavia, Russia, 
and Canada. All these salts and sub- 
stances have been washed into the sea 
from the land, the volume of such waste 
increasing annually and rapidly. 

Seaweed is not an untried fertilizer 
for farm lands, and even when crudely 
used has proved of value. Gathered along 
the coast as it is washed ashore, piled in 
heaps, allowed to rot, and then plowed in- 
to the soil, it is utilized in many lands. 
The recent development on a commercial 
scale of the kelp industry, based on the 
extraction of potash and iodine from sea 
plants, has aroused further interest in the 
fertilizing possibilities of the sea and its 
products. An insight into these possi- 
bilities is given by the yield of potas- 
sium. In the case of the Pacific Ocean 
seaweeds, each ton of air-dried kelp gives 
up a minimum of 500 lb. of pure potash 
salts and 3 lb. of iodine, besides other 
by-products. 


In investigating the possibilities of the 
industry, the Bureau of Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has shown that 
by exercising care in harvesting the plant 
it will furnish the world a never-decreas- 
ing supply of important chemicals. Pro- 
viding the weeds are properly cut, the 
growth within 60 days will equal that 
removed. What is true of the plants of 
the Pacific also is true of those of the 
Sargasso Sea, where their abundance is 
so enormous that their possible yield of 
necessary products is inestimable. The 
plan suggested for gathering these weeds 
entails the establishment of floating fac- 
tories for cutting and temporarily drying 
the vegetation before it is loaded into 
boats and transported ashore. In being 
treated for fertilizing purposes it would 
be macerated and reduced to a paperlike 
pulp. After being dried by compression 
it would be ready for use. During this 
process it is possible that certain proper- 
ties not needed for soil renewal could be 
extracted profitably. As a fertilizer, the 
nitrogen contained in the pulp would 
stimulate stalk and leaf growth of crops, 
phosphoric acid would mature the seeds 
and fruits, potash would go to the forma- 
tion of carbohydrates, such as sugar and 
starch, while the sodium chloride would 
tend to hold the moisture in the earth. 
The ocean in this manner would be made 
to give up practically all the chemicals 
required for the nourishment of the vari- 


ous crops, perpetuating the fertility of 


the soil. 
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The Most Costly War 


that has involved 
the whole human 
race for all time is 
the conflict be- 
tween Nature and 
Disease. The first 
move in the war- 
fare against Dis- 
ease 1s to clear the alimentary canal of all 
the toxins of past food follies by eating 
Nature’s food— 


Shredded Wheat 


the food that keeps the bowels healthy and active by 
stimulating peristalsis in a natural way and at the 
same time supplies all the tissue-building material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 





“War prices” need not disturb the 
housewife who knows the nutri- 
tive value and culinary uses of 
Shredded Wheat. It contains the 
maximum of nutriment at small- 
est cost. Delicious for breakfast 
with hot orcold milk or cream, or 
for any meal with sliced pears, 
sliced peaches, or other fruits. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made only by 


itis The Caradian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 
“a NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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EXCELLO 


Lsers have No Worry cn Washday. 
It is easy on clothes, simply con 
structed, cost of water is practically 
nothing, runs easy, no experience 
required, any one can operate it, no 
backache. The EXCELLO, the re- 
liable servant, wants to work for 
you She never gets tired, and is 
very Powerful. 


Just turn on the tap, that’s all. 


Write us how your washing can be 
done in comfort. 


Excello Motor Washer Co. 


Berlin, Ont. 




















Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
Troubles Easily and Permanently Relieved! 


Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound -- whi even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced b 
simple little devices, scientifi- 

y constructed for special 
purpose. 


RB; Wilson Common-Sense 


a Ear Drums 
often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
nearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, by AY Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
iong standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common- 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one point 
of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
storing portect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help, Theyare madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
to wear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 
What has done so much for thousands 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— 
rite today for our FREE 168 page 
BOOK. on DEAFNESS — givin 
rticulars and plenty of testimonials. 


iLSON EAR CRUM CO., Incorporated 
188 inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Investor’s Primer 


A Concise Handbook by John Moody, 
containing definitions of all the import- 
ant terms and phrases employed in the 
investment and banking business. 


Part 
1 covers the definitions of Finance. 
Part 2 gives specific information re- 


garding various issues of Preferred and 
gusranteed stocks. 








PRICE, $1.00 


Send all orders to 





MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
143-153 University Avenue 
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learning than Shakespeare. Babeuf’s in- 
tentions were better than Bonaparte’s 
(he lost his head for them). Sir Harry 
Vane was a far more logical revolution- 
ary than Oliver Cromwell. What was 
there in the fuur great men I have nam- 
ed which brought them to the front? Had 
they any gift or quality in common, set- 
ting them apart from other men? Yes, 
one, and one only. Not deep insight, nor 
high moral purpose, nor desire for fame. 
They did not become Super-men by 
studying for the position, not by taking 
thought and laying careful plans. They 
came to the front without apne-~* ; 
make any effort to get there—because 
they were more alive than other men. 

The cause of greatness, of genius, whe- 
ther on the small scale or on the great, 
is, I am sure, abundance of Vitality. Ex- 
amine the record of any man who has 
made his own way to eminence in any 
career. You will not find that his prin- 
ciples were purer, his education more ex- 
tended, or his conscious aims more lofty 
than those of his competitors. You will 
find that there worked within him an 
untiring energy: that he was forced along 
by this; almost. it seems sometimes, with- 
out any will of his own. Men of abound- 
ing vitality cannot be still. There is a 
demon of activity within them which ob- 
liges them to be always doing. 

They may be inclined to indolence, as 
Johnson was. They may be lovers of 
silence, like Carlyle. They may, with 
Cincinnatus, prefer ploughing to war 
and statecraft. But they are not able 
to follow their bent. They are possessed 
by an insatiable craving to be at work 
in whatever their line may be. Those who 
conquer nations and found empires are 
not moved by ambition. Ambition only 
works within a restricted sphere. They 
are moved by the enormous force of vital- 
ity, which struggles within them, as the 
fire and the lava burn and boil in the 


heat of the voleano, and must find a way 
out. 


The same is true, in a lesser degree, 
of men who become very rich. They do 
not become rich because they set their 
hearts upon riches. Often they do not 
either care for or know what to do with 
their money. They become rich because 
they have to. Stored up in their natures 
is a certain amount of energy which has 
to be employed in some way. It might 
be worked off in the service of God (for 
example, Dr. Livingstone), or in the ser- 
vice of Man (Plimsoll, John Howard, Dr. 
Jarnardo), in the spreading of ideas 
(Rousseau, Herbert Spencer), or the pa- 
tient tracking down of truth (Darwin, 
Copernicus, Galileo). If they have no 
special bent, these men destined to become 
rich, engage in industry or commerce, 
and their energy is rewarded by great 
wealth. 

A MATTER OF ENERGY. 


We loosely say that success is won by 
concentration, by perserverance, by tak- 
ing pains infinitely. But how are some 
men able to concentrate, to take pains, to 
persevere more effectively than other 
men? How, except by their more ener- 
getic natures, which means their abun- 
dance of vitality, an abundance that must 
be worked off? 

When we look round at the men and 
women we know, we see that most of them 
have just enough vitality to exist, to make 
a living, perhaps to bring up a family; 
and no more. The greater part of man- 
kind are in that condition. They have 
not energy for any further effort; there- 
fore they do not wish to make any further 
effort. The more vitality or energy which 
a man possesses above that amount 
(which enables him to exist, to earn a 
living, and to bring up a family), the 
more of a “genius” he will be, and the 
more “success” he will have—unless he 
turns his energy into a wrong channel 
and comes to grief. If he does not possess 
that amount, he will be a failure, and no- 
thing save increasing his vitality can 
make him anything else. 


The Ocean as Land Fertilizer 


How the Ocean May be Used to Fertilize the Land 
When Earth’s Fertility is Exhausted 


From Popular 


Will the human race find a way to 
recover from the sea the vast stores of 
fertilizing energy which are constantly be 
ing washed away from the land? The 
Nargasso Sea contains an inexhaustible 
store of fertilizer in the form of seaweed, 
and it is here contended that this might 
be used to provide a never-decreasing sup 
plu of important fertilizing chemicals. 


‘ TUDENTS of economics have repeat- 
edly warned that some day the fer- 
tility of the earth will be exhausted and 
the human race perish for lack of food. 
Attention is being given by constructive 
thinkers, however, to the problem of find- 
ing somewhere an inexhaustible store of 
fertilizer with which to restore plant food 
to the soil. The latest and in some re- 
spects the most interesting suggestion, 
put forward by a French scientist in Cos- 


Mechanics. 


mos, is that the Sargasso Sea, that 
strange marine meadow of interlaced sea 
plants covering a vast area in mid-Atlan- 
tic between the Antilles, the Azores, and 
Cape Verde, may be made to renew the 
vitality of the farm lands of all the world. 

This snarl of marine vegetation, some- 
times called “the pasture ground of the 
seas,” fills a romantic place in history 
and literature. Columbus sailed for a 
fortnight over it, thinking at first that it 
was merely an almost endless marsh. A 
migratory plant forest with an estimated 
area of approximately 1,600,000 square 
miles, it holds the wrecks of hundreds of 
ancient ships and trees and plants from 
the Amazon and Mississippi rivers. Simi- 
lar tracts of floating weeds are found in 
the Pacific Ocean north of the Hawaiian 
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Islands. There are others to the south- | 
east of New Zealand and in the South 
Atlantic, extending from the Falkland 
Islands, south of Africa and south-west 
of Australia. 








The algae and various other forms of 
water vegetation which abound in the 
Sargasso Sea are rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potassium and magnesium 
sulphate, essential constituents of plant 
life. Besides this the seaweeds contain 
sodium, chlorine, iodine, and other ma- 
terials beneficial to certain crops, and | 
cellulose in quantities estimated to be 
greater than that obtainable from the 


the conflict be- 
combined forests of Scandinavia, Russia, - ad 
and Canada. All these salts and sub- tween Nature and 
stances have been washed into the sea = Disease. The first 


from the land, the volume of such waste 


The Most Costly War 


that has involved 
the whole human 
race for all time ts 
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increasing annually and rapidly. 

Seaweed is not an untried fertilizer 
for farm lands, and even when crudely 
used has proved of value. Gathered along 
the coast as it is washed ashore, piled in 
heaps, allowed to rot, and then plowed in- 
to the soil, it is utilized in many lands. 
The recent development on a commercial 
seale of the kelp industry, based on the 
extraction of potash and iodine from sea 
plants, has aroused further interest in the 
fertilizing possibilities of the sea and its 
products. An insight into these possi- 
bilities is given by the yield of potas- 
sium. In the case of the Pacific Ocean 
seaweeds, each ton of air-dried kelp gives 
up a minimum of 500 lb. of pure potash 
salts and 3 lb. of iodine, besides other 
by-products. 


In investigating the possibilities of the 
industry, the Bureau of Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has shown that 
by exercising care in harvesting the plant 
it will furnish the world a never-decreas- 
ing supply of important chemicals. Pro- 
viding the weeds are properly cut, the 
growth within 60 days will equal that 
removed. What is true of the plants of 
the Pacific also is true of those of the 
Sargasso Sea, where their abundance is 


so enormous that their possible yield of | 


necessary products is inestimable. The 
plan suggested for gathering these weeds 
entails the establishment of floating fac- 
tories for cutting and temporarily drying 
the vegetation before it is loaded into 
boats and transported ashore. In being 
treated for fertilizing purposes it would 
be macerated and reduced to a paperlike 


pulp. After being dried by compression | 


it would be ready for use. During this 
process it is possible that certain proper- 
ties not needed for soil renewal could be 
extracted profitably. As a fertilizer, the 
nitrogen contained in the pulp would 
stimulate stalk and leaf growth of crops, 
phosphoric acid would mature the seeds 
and fruits, potash would go to the forma- 
tion of carbohydrates, such as sugar and 
starch, while the sodium chloride would 
tend to hold the moisture in the earth. 
The ocean in this manner would be made 
to give up practically all the chemicals 


required for the nourishment of the vari- | 
ous crops, perpetuating the fertility of 


the soil. 
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move in the war- 
fare against Dis- 
ease 1s to clear the alimentary canal of all 
the toxins of past food follies by eating 
Nature’s food— 


Shredded Wheat | 


the food that keeps the bowels healthy and active by 
stimulating peristalsis in a natural way and at the 
same time supplies all the tissue-building material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 





“War prices” need not disturb the 
housewife who knows the nutri- 
tive value and culinary uses of 
Shredded Wheat. It contains the 
maximum of nutriment at small- E 
est cost. Delicious for breakfast 
with hot orcold milk or cream, or 
for any meal with sliced pears, 
sliced peaches, or other fruits. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made only by 


esate The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 
a NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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Who Caused the Warr 


American Writer Concludes From Evidence that the Onus Rests 


T was over a quarter of a century ago 
| before all the facts were known in re- 

gard to the causes of the war of 1870. 
The exact division between Germany and 
\ustria of the responsibility for the pres- 
ent war may not be known for as long a 
time. The documents that passed between 
them must be published, and certain in- 
discretions must be uttered before we can 
be sure. Enough is now available, how- 
ever, to show that Italy was justified 
when she retired from the Triple Alliance 
on the ground that this, on the part of 
Germany, and Austria together, was a 
war of offense. There is no doubt that 
the effort for peace was led by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey with persistence and with 
skill, up to the moment whén Germany 
declared war on Belgium for maintain- 
ing her neutrality; and there is no doubt 
that his efforts were in every way 
seconded by France and Italy, and with 
one reservation by Russia. 

The most essential facts in the situ- 
ation are these: 

1. Austria is not a nation. She is a 
dynasty. The House of Hapsburg rules 
over peoples who constantly endeavor to 
separate. The foreign policy of that 
house is based on the desire to hold its 
dominions together. Hungary has been 
troublesome lately. The new Slav pro- 
vince of Bosnia-Herzegovina has required 
much repression. Servia has grown 
strong and dreamed of leading the non- 
Russian Slavs. The Hapsburg dynasty 
needed for its own comfort to reduce 
Servia. There are always plots and coun- 
terplots on both sides. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment knew well ahead of the plot to 
assassinate King Alexander and Queen 
Draga in 1903. It took a cynical attitude 
toward the murder until the world’s out- 
cry led it to express belated horror. When 
Servia completed a tariff union with Bul- 
garia in 1905 Austria began a tariff war 
on Servia. In 1906 in an effort to prove a 
Servian plot against her, Austria relied 
on documents that were forged. The mur- 
der of the heir presumptive a few weeks 
ago gave Austria her next chance, and 
he took it. 

2. Russia has made it clear before, and 
he made it clear this time, that she 
would not let a Slav state be trampled on. 
She had to submit the last time Austria 
moved, because the Japanese war was so 
recent. She wished to avoid war this 
time. Indeed, she would have been in- 
definitely stronger in three years than 
she is now. The correspondence fully 
shows that she accepted all the sugges- 
tions of Sir Edward Grey for a settle- 
ment and offered in Vienna any arrange- 
ment that did not mean destruction of the 
political independence of Servia by Aus- 
tria. 


With the Kaiser 


From Harper’s Weekly. 


The state of mind of the German can- 
not yet so confidently be described. Sir 
Edward Grey on July 20th, urged upon 
the German Ambassador in London the 
desirability of having the expected Aus- 
trian demands as reasonable as possible. 
On the 23rd Grey was informed by the 
Austrian Ambassador to Great Britain 
that he supposed the Austrian ultimatum 
to Great Britain would contain something 
in the nature of a_ time limit. Grey 
urged that this point be left out of the 
first demands in order to let Russia cool 
down, and if necessary, be introduced 
later. Grey expressed the opinion that if 
as many as four great powers, Austria, 
France, Russia, and Germany, were en- 
gaged in a war, a complete collapse of 
European credit and industry would ac- 
company or follow the struggle. Count 
Mensdorff merely endeavored to throw all 
the responsibility on Russian mobiliza- 
tion. Grey remarked that at such a time 
of difficulty it required two to keep the 
peace. On the same day the British Am- 
bassador in Rome wrote that the Italian 
Government explained the situation by 
Austria’s need of a “definite success.” On 
July 24th, the British Ambassador to 
Russia telegraphed Grey: “President of 
French Republic and President of the 
Council cannot reach France, on their re- 
turn from Russia, for four or five days, 
and it looks as though Austria purposely 
chose this moment to present their ulti- 
matum.” On the same day Sir Edward 
Grey urged on Germany, that Germany, 
Italy, France, and England should work 
together at St. Petersburg and Vienna 
in favor of moderation. The next day the 
Austrian Ambassador stated to Grey that 
the Austrian demands were not an ulti- 
matum, but a demarche, and if not com- 
plied with the result would be not mili- 
tary operations but military prepara- 
tions. Grey at once telegraphed this to 
St. Petersburg and Paris, hoping to make 
the situation less acute. The answer in 
St. Petersburg by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was that a different view came 
from German quarters. Also that Russia 
was quite ready to accept the four-power 
plan. Also that the obligations under- 
taken by Servia in 1908, which Austria 
says were not carried out, were given not 
to Austria but to the powers. He be- 
lieved Austria aimed at overthrowing the 
status quo in the Balkans and establish- 
ing her own hegemony there. He did not 
believe Germanv wanted war and he 
thought she could be stopped by England. 
The next day the German Secretary of 
State said to the British Ambassador 
that “if the relations between Austria 
and Rvrssia became threatening he 
was quite ready to fall in with Grey’s 


suggestion as to the four powers 
working in favor of moderation at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg?” It was 
the very verge of war, as everybody 
knew. On the same day the British 
Ambassador telegraphed Sir Edward 
Grey: “Language of press this morning 
leaves the impression that the surrender 
of Servia is neither expected nor really 
desired.” It is to be remembered that the 
most prominent newspapers are Official 
and semi-official organs of the Govern- 
ment. On the same day the British repre- 
sentative in Servia telegraphed to Sir 
Edward Grey: “I think it highly probable 
that the Russian Government has already 
urged the utmost moderation on the 
Servian Government.” 

On the same day Sir Edward Grey tele- 
graphed to his minister in St. Petersburg 
that the sudden, brusque, and peremptory 
character of the Austrian demarche made 
it almost inevitable that in a very short 
time both Russia and Austria would have 
mobilized against each other. Presum- 
ably Vienna and Berlin knew the in- 
evitability of this as well as Grey. The 
German Ambassador on the 25th read 
Grey a telegram from his Foreign Office 
saying that Germany had not known of 
the stiff Austrian terms beforehand “but 
that once she had launched that note 
Austria could not draw back,” On the 
same day Russia urged that Austria’s 
time limit on Servia be prolonged to give 
the powers time to examine the promised 
data. England backed this request. The 
Italian Ambassador to England on this 
day went to see Grey, and expressed 
strong approval of his position. The next 
day the German Ambassador to Vienna 
expressed to the British Ambassador to 
Vienna the belief that Russia would not 
go in, as the days of Pan Slav agitation 
were over and a general war would re- 
open many matters in which Russia was 
interested, such as Swedish, Polish, 
Ruthene, Roumanian, and Persian ques- 
tions. “As for Germany, she knew very 
well what she was about in backing Aus- 
tria in this matter.” On July 26th, Grey 
again urged his four-power conference. 
France and Italy accepted at once. Ger- 
many through headquarters at Berlin 
said it was “not practicable,” although, 
according to the German Ambassador in 
London, she approved it in principle, and 
Russia said the arrangement was satis- 
factory. Grey called the attention of Aus- 
tria to the fact that the British fleet was 
to have been dispersed that day, but as 
the situation had developed it could not 
be dispersed. At the same time he was 
beginning covertly to threaten Austria 
and Germany. He encouraged Russia. To 
Austria and Germany he emphasized the 
fact that England might be drawn in. 














WenGERe 


To Russia and France he emphasized the | 
equally true fact that it would all de- 
pend on developments. | 

The Russian Ambassador at Vienna | 
urged that the Austrian Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg be given full power to con- | 
tinue discussion with the Russian Mini- 
ster, Baron Macchio, the Austrian Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said he 
would submit this suggestion to the Sec- 
retary. The next day the Secretary him- 
self gave Austria’s position to the British 
Ambassador. “His Excellency declared 
that Austria-Hungary cannot delay war- 
like proceedings against Servia, and 
would have to decline any suggestion of 
negotiations on basis of Servia’s reply. 
Prestige of Dual Monarchy was engaged, 
and nothing could now prevent conflict.” 

On the same day the German Imperial 
Chancellor sent word to Grey that he 
agreed with Austria that Austria’s quar- 
rel with Servia was a purely Austrian 
concern with which Russia had nothing 
to do. The next day the Chancellor stated 
that he had just told Austria he agreed 
with her position about Servia’s note. 

The next day the British Ambassador 
in Berlin telegraphed Grey that Germany 
was complaining of France’s recalling 
officers on leave, while Germany was do- 
ing the same thing herself but denying it. 
Partial Russian mobilization was an- 
nounced this day, as Austria had definite- 
ly declined direct conversations with Rus- 
sia. Russia’s Foreign Minister urged re- 
vival of Grey’s four-power plan. He was 
asked if she would accept an idea that 
had been suggested by Italy, that Servia 
might be willing to back down still fur- 
ther to the powers than she had to Aus- 
tria, and he consented to this. He also 
said he did not care what form the four- 
power plan took. The British Ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg telegraphed to 
rrey: “I fear that the German Ambassa- 
dor will not help to smooth matters over, 
if he uses to his own Government the 
same language as he did to me to-day. 
He accused the Russian Government of 
endangering the peace of Europe by their 
mobilization, and said, when I referred to 
all that had been recently done by Aus- 
tria, that he could not discuss such mat- 
ters.” On this day came the Austrian 
Emperor’s impassioned appeal to his 
people. 

Meantime Italy was telegraphing Ber- 
lin urging it to take part in the effort 
for peace. 

On the 29th, Grey, talking to the Ger- 
man Ambassador, revived his four-power 
plea. “I urged that the German Govern- 
ment should suggest any method by which 
the influence of the four powers would be 
used to prevent war between Austria and 
Russia. France agreed. Italy agreed. | 
The whole idea of mediation or mediating 
influence was ready to be put into opera- 
tion by any method that Germany could 
suggest if mine was not acceptable. In 
fact, mediation was ready to come into 
operation by any method that Germany 
thought possible if only Germany would 
press the button in the interests of peace.” 

Then on the same day came Germany’s 
attempt, fully familiar to the world, to 
buy British neutrality, promptly refused 
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~ Piano Playing 
s--a-cle-ee--l> Made EasyasA-B-C 


By This New “Easy Form Method” that 
Enables a Child or Beginner to 


Play Well in One Evening 


No more mysterious, difficult notes to learn before 
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the Music| Yeu can play the piano or organ No more spending of 

“B.”) Just| Yerrs in study and practice Why? Because music has 

Strike the Key| "¢W_ been simplified so that anybody who can read 

Marked “B.” You printed _ letters A-B- D-E-F-G—can read the new 

Can’t Go Wrong! “Kasy Form” music at a glance, and the key-board 

a a aie “io 48 Compared to complicated guide which is placed in back of the key-board shows 

old-style music where a beginner couldn’t even find | you where to put the fingers of both hands on the right 
the right key. keys every time ee 


No chance for fallure—anyone can learn quickly. Young children and old people learn to play 


in a few hours, and amaze and delight their friends. . nee ee a 

fou can test and prove this method without paying 4 cent. Just send the coupon. Complete instructions, key 
board guide, and 100 pieces of selected sacred, popular and dance Easy Form’’ music will be mailed to you. Test 
it and enjoy it for seven days—then either return it and owe nothing, or keep it and send us $1.50 down, and $1.00 per 
month until a total of $6.50 in all is paid. 9-H 
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a pe EASY METHOD MUSIC COMPANY 
FREE Trial Coupon 11 Wilson Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Please send the “Easy Form Music Method” and 100 pieces of music for 7-day free trial, as per 
terms of this advertisement. 


Number of keys on plano or organ? ......--++++ Do you play old-style note music? 
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OR Walls and Ceil- 
ings of Public Build- 
ings, Hotels, Theatres, 
Town Halls, Schools 
and Churches, Leading 
Architects are specify- 


LINABESTOS 


“The Only Wallboard 
That Is Fireproof” 













wide, and 4 or 8 feet long. It is nailed direct They are just as satisfactory § in 
to studding or ceiling joists, and the joints 
are either paneled or Hed with cement. It houses as in big publie building 

can be left in its attractive natural tone of Write for a sample of Linabestos and de- 
pinkish grey, or tinted, or painted any color. 


private 
houses, offices and first-class garages or coach 
| 







scriptive folder 14 to 


ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 


Address E. T. Bank Blidg., 263 St. James Street, Montreal. 


Factory at Lachine, P.Q. (near Montreal). 





Rotunda of Larocque H 1, Valleyfield, Lined’ with Linabestos 
Linabestos is made of Portland Cement and Walls and Ceilings of Linabestos are sani 
Asbestos in sheets 3-16 inch thick, 42 inches tary, fireproof. and will never crack or fall 
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by Grey. On the 29th the Austrian Am- 
bassador informed Grey the war with 
Servia “‘must proceed.” Austria could 
not continue to be exposed to the necessi- 
ty of mobilizing again and again, as she 
had been obliged to do in recent years.” 
On the same day the British, French, and 
Russian Ambassadors in Vienna spoke to 
the German Ambassador there, who ex- 
pressed surprise that Servian affairs 
should be of such interest to Russia. The 
British Ambassador on the 30th tele- 
graphed to Grey: “Unfortunately the 
German Ambassador is himself so identi- 
fied with extreme anti-Russian and anti- 
Servian policy prevalent in Vienna that 
he is unlikely to plead the cause of peace 
with entire sincerity. Although I am not 
able to verify it, I have private informa- 
tion that the German Ambassador knew 
the text of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia before it was despatched and tele- 
graphed it to the German Emperor. | 
know from the German Ambassador him- 
self that he endorses every line of it.” 

Russia, on the 30th, offered to stop all 
military operations, if Austria, recogniz- 
ing that her conflict with Servia had as- 
sumed an international character, would 
declare herself ready to eliminate from 
her ultimatum points which violated the 
principle of sovereignty of Servia. 

The Germany Secretary of State stated 
on the 30th that he had put Grey’s pro- 
posal before Austria and had received no 
reply. 

The telegrams from Rome during these 
critical days indicate that Italy had been 
led to expect a much more conciliatory 
attitude in Germany. On the 31st Grey 
again urged his four-power plan, with 
elaboration, in Germany, even offering to 
retire from the entente with Russia and 
France if they did not do their full share, 
and indicating that if the failure was on 
Germany’s part England would be drawn 
in. 

On the same day the German Chan- 
eellor admitted he had heard from Vienna, 
about Grey’s proposal, to the effect that 
the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
would take the wishes of the Emperor in 
the matter. 

On the 3lst Grey asked France and 
Germany if they would respect Belgium 
neutrality and he urged Belgium to up- 
hold it herself. 

On August Ist, Grey sent to Berlin a 
most significant telegram, indicating a 
sudden change in the views of Austria: 
“The Russian Government has communi- 
cated to me the readiness of Austria to 
discuss with Russia and the readiness of 
Austria to accept a basis of mediation 
which is not open to the objections raised 
in regard to the formula which Russia 
originally suggested. Things ought not to 
be hopeless as long as Austria and Rus- 
sia are ready to converse, and I hope 
the German Government may be able to 
make use of the Russian communications 
referred to above, in order to avoid ten- 
sion.” 

No document is more important than 
this one in the task of deciding whether 
Austria or Germany most desired the 
war. It is accompanied by the Russian 
telegram, which declared the readiness of 
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Austria to discuss with the great powers 
the substance of the ultimatum to Servia. 
Another document shows that the Aus- 
trian Secretary of State had called in the 
Russian Ambassador and urged him to ex- 
plain in St. Petersburg that the door had 
not been closed on further negotiations. 
The German Secretary of State, when 
confronted with all these proofs that even 
Austria was ready to make peace, said 
that Russia had explained that her mo- 
bilization did not necessarily mean war, 
as she could remain mobilized for months. 
“This was not the case with Germany. 
She had the speed and Russia had the 
numbers, and the safety of the German 
Empire forbade that Germany should 
allow Russia time to bring up masses of 
troops from all her wide domains.” 

So Germany declared war on Russia, 
and on France, invaded Luxemburg 
against her protest, and began the bloody 
assault on Belgium. 

These facts, I think, give the critical 
points as they are known to-day. Prob- 
ably nobody outside of the German and 
Austrian Governments knows more, or 
for a long time will know more. Every- 
body has here the data for his own guess. 
Mine is this. The Kiel Canal has just 
been finished. It about doubles the 
strength of the German navy. Social 
troubles in Germany are increasing. Rus- 
sia’s growing strength is a nightmare. 
Therefore it seems to the German war 
party to be the psychological moment. It 
used Austria as a cat’s paw, as it has 
often done before. It encouraged the in- 
sulting form of the ultimatum, which 
fitted in with the Vienna mood. Aus- 
trian statesmen at the last moment began 
to realize what had been done to them as 
they have realized too late before. So 
they relented at the end. The German 
mind had long been made up. Its oli- 
garchy would force the way; it would 
break any treaties and invade any neut- 
rals; it would crush France, annex Bel- 
gium, beat back Russia, and then settle 
with Great Britain. It possessed a mighty 
empire of destruction, which might grow 
less effective, and it would use it now. 

Unless to this apparently conclusive 
proof Germany can pin some very much 
more effective answer than any she has 
yet set forth, the moral effect will count 
in the long run for a great deal. It will 
not do to talk about “absolute knowledge” 
that France would have invaded Belgium 
if Germany had not; or that there was a 
secret plot between France, England, and 
Belgium, or that Russia was planning to 
crush Germany; or any other piece of 
absolute knowledge, for which no single 
bit of evidence is brought forward. These 
first battles are being decided largely by 
military efficiency and preparedness, al- 
though even in the first round the tre- 
mendous importance of moral feeling and 
international ethics was shown by the 
superb fight put up by Belgium and the 
delay it caused Germany, by the sudden 
fusion of British opinion in favor of war 
when Belgium was invaded, and by the 
neutrality of Italy.. If the war goes to 
a second round, if it is fought out to ex- 
haustion, those moral considerations will 
count far more. Every man in France 


knows that he is fighting for a Govern- 
ment that desired peace. Every man in 
England knows that Sir Edward Grey 
struggled desperately to avoid war. Every 
man in Belgium knows that an unspeak- 
able outrage was inflicted on his country 
by a mighty Government, ruthless of the 
consequences to a smaller power. Men in 
that mood fight long. On the other hand, 
when the terrible pinch of poverty is fully 
felt in Germany and Austria, will the 
ordinary German and the ordinary Aus- 
trian, as the knowledge of the causes of 
the war slowly filter into his mind, be 
prepared for as long a death grapple as 
those countries which can have no pos- 
sible doubt that war was forced upon 
them, and that they are fighting for the 
principles of mediation and neutrality, 
against a standard of international con- 
duct that the world condemns? More- 
over, the citizens of England, France and 
Belgium know that if they are successful, 
peace will be established as far as pos- 
sible on a basis of goodwill to all nations; 
whereas if Germany wins, the Prussian 
war party will insist upon terms intended 
to crush the national life of all the coun- 
tries now in arms against her. 

When I was a small boy I possessed 
a thirty-six calibre six-shooter. This 
weapon made a strong impression on my 
imagination. I had day-dreams of what 
heroic feats I might perform with it. One 
day my Newfoundland dog developed a 
skin disease. He was an old and valued 
friend, but the gardener said he ought to 
be shot. I had no reason to suppose the 
gardener knew anything about it. I was 
afraid, however, that if I delayed action, 
the dog might be killed otherwise, and I 
lose the opportunity to try my revolver. 
I went upstairs, got my revolver, found 
the dog asleep and shot him in the head. 
The bullet glanced, and I shall never for- 
get the look of reproach he gave me as he 
howled and slunk away. The die was cast 
and then I had to finish the job. Scarcely 
has a month passed in all the years since 
then that I have not remembered this 
deed with horror. It was not that I was 
cruel. It was that my mind was affected 
by the pistol. 


FREEZING WATER PIPES FOR RE- 
PAIR WORK. 


Although the freezing of water pipes 
is ordinarily avoided, pipe-extension work 
has been simplified somewhat by inten- 
tional freezing. When it is wished to tap 
a main in order to branch a lead from it, 
the usual method is to turn off the water. 
This often deprives temporarily a large 
number of consumers of water and causes 
general inconvenience. To overcome this 
a new system has been employed which 
consists of freezing the main on both sides 
of the point at which the tapping is to 
be made. This forms two ice stoppers in 
the main, allowing the work to go ahead 
and at the same time not causing the wa- 
ter supply to be cut off. While the work 
is in progress the frozen points are main- 
tained at low temperatures. The appa- 
ratus used in the process is similar in de- 
sign and principle to that employed in 
freezing sand in tunneling. 
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Canadian National Exhibition. 


The Canadian National Exhibition 


A Retrospection of the World’s Greatest Fair—Despite the Handicap 
of Unsettled Conditions, due to the War, the Exhibition was as Great 
and Successful as Ever 


Had the directors of Toronto's big exhibition been 
aware sooner of the conditions that have thrown 
nations of the old world into such disruption they 
would no doubt have given this year S ¢ rhibition a 
different appellation than “Peace Year,” but despite 
what appeared a mocking misnomer, to Canadians, 
the blessings of one hundred years of peace which 
Canada has enjoyed were only more strongly eme- 
phasized by contrast with the conditions inflicted 
upon those countries under the throes of the ravag- 
ing system of militarism gone mad. 

Canadian optimism and « nterprise could not, how- 
ever, be dow ned by the gloom of war, and i im conse- 
quence the Canadian National Exhibition came 
through with flying colors and the spl ndid achieve- 
ment of last year was in every respect maintained 
this year, except in the attendance. 

It is particularly for the be nefit of those who were 
unable to attend that the chief feature s and some of 
the use ful attractions are de scribe d. F or those wW ho 
visited the exhibition there may he some things 
herew ith de taile d w hie h escd pe d the ir notice as it 18 
impossible in one day or even a week to take in any- 
thing but a smattering of the many things of inter- 
est, so attractively brought out and made accessible 
for the enlightenment of the public through the in- 
dustrial and mechanical exhibits. It is a matter 
of congratulation that these exhibits are becoming 
the chief attractions as well as the most educative 
factor of this great Fair. 

In Toronto's exhibition grounds this year there 
were epitomised the greatest productions of man’s 


brain, not only in the industries, but in inventions 
even to the greatest of achieveme nts of man’s inge nu- 
ity -the aeroplane “5 in art and in oratory for at no 
other time has this Fair had such a notabl, gathe ring 
of Canadian men, mighty i in a word as in deed. The 
produce from the soil showed a gratifying and 
marked advance in quality over last year’s showing. 
The livestock de partment though less extensive than 
in prev ious years maintained, and in some cases sur- 
passe din quality, any pre VIOUS ye ars’ exhibits. 

Afte r even a casual glance over the various dé part- 
ments of soil industry and manufacture, the visitor 
could not feel anything hut optimistic for Canada’s 
future. Nor have Canadian manufacture rs been slou 
to recognize their opportunitie s as was evidenced hy 
the numbers of booths displaying C‘anadian manu 
factured produc ts. These were of such a high stand- 
ard in construction and workmanship that any fe ars 
of Canada’s ability to meet the displace ment of im- 
porte d goods were quickly dispe Lhe d. Ri ade rs of 
MacLean’s Magazine u ill find a double interest in 
reading over what the camera de picts and the pen 
portrays about these various industrial and technical 
exhibits from which 8O much knou ledg: and prdc- 
tical be nefit can be gle aned. 

Furthermore, the reader will be able to qet in 
touch with these firms for further particulars regard- 
ng any of the articles exhibited in which he or she 
may he inte re sted as a purchase r and by u riting to 
the firms here mentioned will be able to buy just as 
if the y paid a visit to the exhibit in person. 
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Connell-Ott Company 


New development in economical and 
dainty cookery was demenstarted by 
the Connell-Ott Company at the Exhibi- 
tion this year. Under present conditions 
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SOW MeLOW 
iCINGS FOR CAKES 


CONNELL- OTT COMPANY. 
SALES AGENTS 


ing results and trifling expense. If you 
cannot secure Snow Mellow from your 
dealer, mail us 25c for package containing 
enough fillings for five two-layer cakes or 
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of the cost of living the housekeeper finds 
the prices of eggs for baking an item on 
her market bill to be considered seriously; 
yet if she is to have cakes, frostings or 
any of the dainty desserts it is impossible 
to get along without egg-white or egg 
albumen in some form. The Connell-Ott 
Company have solved this problem by 
manufacturing Snow Mellow, an egg sub- 
stitute composed entirely of egg albumen 
and vegetable compounds, which, made 
up in cake fillings and icings had the at- 
tention of every woman passing the booth. 
The Snow Mellow preparations were so 
light, fluffy, and delicious, and the com- 
pany’s principle of good taste and cleanli- 
ness so well carried out in decorating the 
booth with lavender and white bunting 
and Union Jacks, that this was one of the 
most attractive exhibits shown. 

The economy of using Snow Mellow is 
easily seen when we consider that one 
spoonful of the compound is equal to the 
whites of six eggs, a fact not at all in- 
credible since eighty-five per cent. of an 
egg-white is water. One spoonful of the 
dry powder beaten up with one-third of a 
cup of luke-warm water will ice and fill a 
cake. It can be sweetened and flavored as 
desired, will brown in the ove) just like 
an egg meringue, or if left uneooked will 
set and remain stiff for days. With each 
can of Snow Mellow the buyer received a 
book of recipes prepared by a teacher 
of domestic science, telling how to use it 
in place of whipped cream, to make can- 
dies, boiled icings, russes, creams and 
fruit whips, pie fillings, and a number of 
dainty and new desserts, with most pleas- 


five family-size desserts. Connell-Ott 
Company, 401 Kent Building, Toronto. 


HE Connell-Ott Company also had 
an excellent exhibit of Bass-Island 
Grape Juice on the grounds. The two 
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types of non-alcoholic wine were shown, 
namely, the Catawba, which was so 
crystal clear and sparkling as to com- 
mand the attention of every visitor, and 
the Dark Concord juice which is so rich, 
heavy and nutritious as to be really a 
food and medicine rather than a light 
beverage. Visitors were frequently heard 
to ask the reason for this difference, and 
the explanation was so direct as to show 
clearly the purity and tonic qualities of 
the products. 

In the process of making either grape 
juice, the grapes are first run through a 
grinder. In making the Dark Concord, 
the grapes are ground juice and all, then 
run into a large kettle and heated, which 
extracts all the meaty substance and 
color from beneath the skin of the grape. 
This heated pumace, juice and all is then 
dumped into the press and squeezed out. 
In making the Catawba grape juice this 
heating process is eliminated, consequent- 
ly when the unheated, ground grapes are 
pressed there is little color and meaty 
substance drawn from beneath the skin, 
and a light clear juice is the result. The 
process of pasteurizing is exactly the 
same in each case. It simply rests with 
the consumer whether he wants a light 
refreshing beverage or a rich nutritious 
food. 

As a beverage to serve at social func- 
tions the Catawba grape juice cannot be 
too highly recommended. Its attractive 
appearance, and its high natural acidity 
make it even more popular for this pur- 
pose than the Dark Concord. The reason 
for the superior quality, the clear color 
and the delicate flavor is readily under- 
stood after seeing the Connell-Ott manu- 
facturing plant. The majority of grape- 
juices are produced by running the juice 
from the press into large steam jacketed 
kettles, which large body of juice must be 
heated to almost 200 degrees, in order to 
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get every particle thoroughly sterilized. 
It must also be sti:red continually to pre- 
vent scorching so a great deal of the 
flavor must be carried off with the steam 
and vapor. 

The Connell-Ott Company use an 
aluminum vacuum pasteurizer which con- 
sists of a series of small aluminum pipes 
passing through a steam drum, so that 
the juice when it leaves the press passes 
through the pasteurizing temperature of 
172 degrees in a fine stream with scarce- 
ly any exposure to the air. These bever- 
ages are chemically pure and wholesome 
with a high degree of natural acidity 
and capable of being made into a variety 
of delicious drinks. 


The Planet Bicycle 


Company 


V ISITORS to the Exhibition had an 

excellent opportunity of seeing the 
perfection that has been arrived at in the 
manufacture of bicycles. The continued 
popularity of the bicycle as a means of 
travel and recreation 1s largely due to 
this mechanical perfection. The Planet 
Bicycle Co. are the pioneers of the bicycle 
industry in Canada. For nearly twenty- 
five years this firm has been satisfying the 
Canadian public with high-grade bicycles 
so that to-day the Planet wheels have a 
wide popularity. The integrity of the 
Planet Bicycle is so well established that 
numbers of wheel enthusiasts send their 
orders over the telephone satisfied that 
they will get perfect satisfaction. Their 
exhibit displayed various types of bicycles 
all made in Canada, which were particu- 
larly commented upon for their lightness, 
perfection of finish and workmanship and 
easy-running qualities. If you are con- 
templating the purchase of a wheel it will 
be to your advantage to write or visit the 
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Planet Bicycle Co.’s showrooms at 69 and 
71 Queen street east, Toronto, Canada. 
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They will be glad to send a catalogue of 
prices. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited 


T was fitting that the exhibit of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Limited, should have occupied a con- 


spicuous place in the Transportation 
3uilding, as this building was devoted to 
automobile and accessory exhibits. The 
right tire equipment has such a great in- 
fluence on the amount of pleasure and ser- 
vice derived from an automobile, that it 





was not surprising to see so much inter- 
est given to the Goodyear exhibit. 
To the uninitiated, there appears to 






be little difference between one kind of 
tire and another; but Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut Tires have four exclusive features, 
which are to be found in no other tire. 

The first of these exclusive features, 
absolutely ends rim-cutting. The Good- 
year Company controls the only feasible 
way of eliminating this trouble. It in- 
volves one hundred and_ twenty-six 
braided piano wires in the base of each 
tire. This method is controlled by secrecy. 

To save blow-outs, these tires alone 
get the extra “On-Air” curve which adds 
to the cost of manufacture tremendously. 
However, it reduces the risk of blow-outs 
caused by wrinkled fabric to a minimum. 

To combat tread separation, the Good- 
year Company paid $50,000 for the patent 
rights to a process which is used by them 
alone. During vulcanization, hundreds of 
large rubber rivets are formed in the tire 
at the point where tread separation usu- 
ally takes place. This process reduces the 
danger of loose treads by 60 per cent 

The fourth exclusive feature is the All- 
Weather Tread. This tread is tough, it is 
double thick, it is as smooth riding as a 
plain tread. But it grasps wet roads in a 
resistless way with countless small, sharp- 
edged grips. 

Although no other automobile tire can 
offer any of these features, the Goodyear 
tire is not high-priced. In fact it is lower 
in price than eighteen other Canadian and 
American-made tires. The Goodyear Com- 
pany has issued a series of eighteen bulle- 
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tins which should be in the hands of every 
motorist. These bulletins describe the rea- 
sons tires sometimes go wrong and pre- 
scribe a remedy in each case. This series 
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of bulletins is sent free to any automobile 
owner upon request to the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, 152 
Simcoe street, Toronto. 


Toronto Furniture Company 


NE of the educative features of the 
Canadian National Exhibition was 
the display of furnished rooms shown 


by the Toronto Furniture Company, 
made up in accordance with the best 
taste of different historic periods. In 
material, workmanship and _ artistic 
beauty, these rooms would have stood the 
test of the most severe critic of house 
furnishings. 

The dining-room suite was of solid ma- 
hogany, after the design of Hepplewhite 
(1775-1800), one of the group to which 
Chippendale, Sheraton and the Brothers 
Adam belonged. A notable Hepplewhite 
characteristic, namely, the Prince of 
Wales feathers, has been worked out most 
effectively in this suite. An innovation in 
the form of a fern box, added to the set, 
received a great deal of attention from 
visitors. Embodying all the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Hepplewhite design, 
its decided novelty imparted a pleasing 
individual touch to the display. The tall, 
quaint, ornamented knife urns and wine 
cooler heighten the antique effect, while 
the cutlery cabinet was sufficiently inter- 
esting to keep women looking at it all day. 
The entire suite, historically correct in 
every detail, was inlaid with satinwood 
and ebony. Further, it was solid mahog- 
any; and be it noted when the Toronto 
Furniture Company says “solid mahog- 
any” it carries out the customer’s inter- 
pretation of the term, which means that 
no substitute woods are used in the sides 
and backs of drawers, and other hidden 
parts that invite deception. 

The bedroom gave a charming example 
of Louis XVI furniture in Circassian 
Walnut. The beautiful matching of the 
wood, the decorative harmony, the artistic 
completeness in every line were a delight 
to the connoisseur. Even the draw-pulls 
were of French Gilt, hand-carved and 
chased, with medallions of Wedgwood im- 
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ported from the famous old English pot- 
teries. This idea is after the style used 
by, Robert and James Adam in the deco- 


ration of interior compositions now to be 
found in English manor houses of the 
eighteenth century. The bed canopy of 
silk poplin in a silver blue to match the 
wallpaper and hanging was a marked fea- 
ture in keeping with the period. The high- 
boy or chiffonier with roomy trays and 
drawers, the graceful design of the writ- 
ing desk and dressing table, the broad 
oval front dresser,and tall vanity glass, 
gave the display an air of dignity and ele- 
gance difficult to describe. 

After seeing these rooms, the publie will 
2 convinced of the ability of the Toronto 
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Furniture Company to offer suggestions 
respecting the artistic furnishing of a 
home as well as to manufacture the fur- 
niture. They have an advisory bureau 
which is always ready to assist with prac- 
tical suggestions in the suitable decorat- 
ing and furnishing of homes, and on re- 
quest will send out booklets on the sub- 
ject of period furniture. Those interested 
would do well to write the Toronto Furni- 
ture Company at their address 163-187 
Dufferin street, Toronto. 


Renfrew Electric 
Manufacturing 


Co.. Lad. 


Made in Canada Products. 


y UMEROUS visitors were at- 
4 tracted to the exhibit of Ren- 
frew Electric Mfg. Co. Housewives 
were particularly interested in the 
display of Electric Irons, Toasters, 
Coffee Percolators, Warmers, etc. 
The utility of these convinced many 
a housewife that she could not 
afford to be without these con- 
veniences. 

The Renfrew Products are made 
in Canada and they compare most favor- 
ably with imported goods not only in 
quality of workmanship and finish, but 
in general utility and economy. 

The Canadian Beauty Electric Irons 
met with popular favor and many orders 
for this iron were taken at the exhibit. 
After seeing its convenience and ironing 
qualities demonstrated one could not re- 
sist purchasing. This iron is built for 
service and convenience and is made in 
such a way that the heat is evenly distri- 
buted over the whole ironing surface, thus 
accomplishing the greatest amount of 
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ironing with the least current. This iron 
is guaranteed for all time. 

The Electric Dish Stove is beautifully 
finished, very near and especially designed 
for use in place of the ordinary cooking 
stove. Very handy for the sick-room and 
convenient for a quick tunch. Cooks bet- 
ter than the ordinary stove and is oper- 
ated at very low cost. 

The Electric Toasters received a great 
deal of attention. The toasters displayed 
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will actually toast two slices each for a 
family of six in ten or twelve minutes. 
The beauty and strength of these toasters 
and the features of convenience such as 
the top of toaster for keeping the toast or 
coffee hot, were much commented upon. 
Those who were unable to see these 
electrical devices can get full particulars 
and prices with detailed illustrations by 
writing to the Renfrew Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Limited, Renfrew, Ont. 
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The Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co. 


GREAT deal of interest was centred 

upon the Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
displayed at the unique exhibit of the 
Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co. At the ex- 
hibit there were various types of cleaners 
displayed, some suitable for the modern 
hotels, the Skyscraper Office Building and 
the Apartment Mansions. These cleaning 
machines, based upon the only scientific 
principle of vacuum cleaning—the centri- 
fugal fan met with a general approval. 
Visitors were impressed with the sim- 
plicity of these cleaners. These machines, 
of portable and stationary types embodied 
some special features that make them the 
foremost cleaner in Canada. Outstanding 
among these features is the construction 
of the cleaners, there being only two wear- 
ing parts, no valves, bellows or pumps to 
get out of order. A very noticeable fea- 
ture of these machines was their com- 
parative noiselessness. That these ma- 
chines literally eat dirt was satisfactorily 
demonstrated. Dirt on the floor under- 
neath the carpet is actually taken right 
up, making the carpets and rugs as clean 
underneath as on the surface. The suc- 
tion of these “Invincible” machines is so 
even and steady that they will clean the 
most delicate fabric without the slightest 
injury. 

Housewives were particularly taken up 
with the “Baby” Invincible cleaner and 
the slogan, “Ask to see our Baby” aroused 
curiosity which was gratified by seeing 
one of these cleaners demonstrated. The 


lightness, simplicity and thoroughness of 
the “Baby” Invincibles with their moder- 
ate cost made many sales. These “Baby” 
cleaners are the very last word in electric 
cleaners for the home and embody all! the 
improved ideas in vacuum cleaning leav- 
ing out all the disadvantages of the older 
makes. The swivel joint in the hand rod 
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was one feature that left a very favorable 
impression. This swivel joint is unique 
with all “Invincible machines” and is a 
great convenience. With this swivel the 
operator can get around the legs of fur- 
niture and in and out of corners with 
the greatest ease. Low furniture is no 
detriment, the swivel enables to reach 
under places impossible with the rigid 
rod. Housewives and janitors were quick 
to see the advantages of this “Invincible” 
feature. People unable to visit the Ex- 
hibition or who failed to see these “Jn- 
vincible” machines demonstrated may 
have a demonstration in their own home 
without being put to the slightest obliga- 
tion. Just write the Invincible Renovator 
Mfg. Co., and ask for their booklets or for 
demonstration. The address is The In- 
vincible Renovator Mfg. Co., Ltd., 81 
Peter street, Toronto. 


The 
Adams Furniture 
Company 


W HAT modern scientific industry is 

doing to improve and lighten house- 
work was featured strongly in the Adams 
Furniture Company’s display of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. The efficient house- 
keeper is always planning her kitchen to 
save steps, among other things she 
realizes that an appreciable part of her 
time each day is spent in carrying things 
to and from the table where the work of 
preparing a meal is actually done. An 
inventor realized this, too, and the out- 
come was the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, 
which is more than just a handsome piece 
of kitchen furniture. It is a food supply 
pantry, a tool and utensil cupboard, and 
a sanitary kitchen table, grouped to- 
gether so that the worker can stand, or 
better, sit before the table and reach any- 
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thing she wants for her work without tak- 
ing a step. 

The pantry part is roomy and ar- 
ranged to store conveniently any number 
of packages needed in ordinary house- 
keeping. In addition, the flour, sugar, tea, 
coffee, spices and other supplies needed 
every day are kept ready in compart- 
ments, labeled and arranged conveniently 
before the worker. The tools are provided 
for in the same way. Little things used 
often have a special place where they can 
be reached easily. A sliding shelf brings 
out the back part of the pot and pan cup- 
board. Metal-lined drawers are at one 
side for cereals, kitchen linen, and for 
keeping bread and cake. An ingenious 
food guide with a dial face suggests bal- 
anced, economical menus for every sea- 
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son of the year, and a want list and bill 
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file helps to keep tab on supplies and 
grocery bills. This may give some idea of 
the convenience of a Hoosier cabinet. 

A thorough examination, however, 
proves that these cabinets stand for more 
than convenience. They are built of solid 
oak to endure hard wear. To prevent 
warping all panels, bottoms and slides are 
of “three-ply” construction. The corners 
are braded with steel bars. Every 
Hoosier has passed forty examinations, 
so in buying one you are saved all risk of 
a costly experiment in your own home. 

During the Fair the Adams Company 
gave away to really interested women a 
very interesting book by Mrs. Christine 
Frederic, associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, entitled, “You and Your 
Kitchen.” This we understand may be 
obtained free by writing the Adams Co. 
in Toronto. 


The Channel-Chemical Company 


N excellent demonstration in up-tc- 
date housekeeping efficiency was given 
at the Channel-Chemical Company’s stand 
at the exhibition. It was clearly shown 
that the work of keeping a house clean 
and shining can be cut down to about half 
by the use of O-Cedar Polish ard an 
O-Cedar Mop. For the interest of visitors 
these were used on the floor, on highly 
pelished furniture, and on mirrors, with 
results that seemed marvelous to those 
who did not understand the chemical 
make-up of the polish or who did not 
already know its value as part of their 
own housekeeping equipment. When we 
get at the inwardness of O-Cedar goods, 
however, there is nothing so remarkable 
about what they can do. 
The polish is a vegetable compound for 
cleaning and polishing all painted, var- 


nished and finished woodwork. Being a 
purely vegetable compound it mixes free- 
ly with water, giving a high, hard, dur- 
able finish instead of the hazy, gummy, 
sticky surface left by mineral polishes. 
Because it is free from all grease, it is ab- 
sorbed by the varnish, becoming a real 
varnish food and preserver. From the 
standpoint of cleanliness, O-Cedar has a 
distinct advantage over other polishes in 
that it absolutely prevents the breeding of 
germs, a feature which is partly responsi- 
ble for its wide use in cleaning woodwork 
and floors in hospitals and public halls. 
In order that the polisi might be used 
on woodwork, floors and furniture ‘with- 
out the old-fashioned, back-breaking, 
muscle-aching manipulation, the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop was invented. With this it is 
not necessary to get down on your knees 
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to clean and polish a hardwood floor, or 
to stand on a chair to dust the moulding 
or to move heavy furniture to clean under 
it. It is a long-handled and heavily 

padded mop. It slides easily between the 
stair banisters, into the far corners under 
the bed, beneath the radiator, or over the 
doors and window frames. Hard rubbing 
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fhe O-Cedar Mop 


is not necessary. Wherever the mop 
passes, a good lustre is left and the dust 
is gathered up and held. This is where 
O-Cedar cleaning has another marked 
superiority over the dry dusting. The 
dust is not just removed from one place 
to mix with the air and settle somewhere 
else. It sticks tight to the mop; even after 
cleaning a floor the same mop will polish 
a plate-glass mirror without leaving a 
streak, and the dirt is only removed from 
the fibre when the mop-head is slipped 
from the handle and washed out on the 
washboard. 

The demonstrator at this exhibit gave 
an interesting object lesson in saving un- 
necessary motions in doing housework. 
Instead of taking one cloth to dust the 
woodwork, another to clean the floor, and 
then going over it all a second time to 
polish, using a great deal of unnecessary 
elbow grease, the whole room was dusted, 
cleaned and polished in one operation with 
the O-Cedar Mop. It is needless to say 
that the saving of time as well as energy 
was a matter worth consideration. Be- 
fore being used, the mop-head was allowed 
to stand for a few hours in a box contain- 
ing a little of the liquid polish. In this 
way it absorbs enough to do the work 
without any waste. At the price at which 
the Channel-Chemical Company are sell- 
ing these goods, they make one of the most 
economical labor-savers ever put on the 
market for housc!:cepers in the city or 
on the farm. 
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Besides its use in the house, O-Cedar 
Polish has no equal for cleaning carriages, 
and automobile beds, seats and tops, or for 
removing grease from gears, cylinders 


pee LIM 


and chassis. It is a great deal less ex- 
pensive and easier to apply than a new 
coat of varnish and after seeing it used 
on a mahogany piano case, leaving a sur- 
face like a mirror, you have every assur- 
ance of certain results. A letter addressed 
to the Channel-Chemical Company, 369 
Sorauren avenue, Toronto, will bring any 
reader further information concerning 
O-Cedar goods. 


Batts Limited 


HE exceptional exhibit of Batts 

Limited, situated at the south-east 
corner of the Process Building, well ex- 
emplifies the spirit of Canadian enter- 
prise, and their display of interior wood- 
work, artistic wood paneling, verandah 
columns, pine and hardwood doors was, 
deservedly, one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the exhibition. 

Batts Limited have had a long experi- 
ence in catering to the requirements of 
the building trade throughout the Do- 
minion and the standard they have main- 
tained in the high-grade material and 
workmanship used for their products is 
largely responsible for their pronounced 
success and well established reputation. 
Their factory is equipped with the most 
modern machinery and has every facility 
for turning out a high grade product per- 
fected to the smallest detail. 

Many Canadian public buildings as well 
as residences further testify to the skill 
of this company in making high-g1 ‘ade 
doors, artistic columns, newels, stairs, 
and panelling. The making of pergolas is 
a particular specialty of this company so 
that many gardens in Canada have been 
enriched with their artistic creations. 
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Builders or interested parties can get 
full particulars and catalogues by writ- 
ing to Batts Limited, (West) Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
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Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes 
Co. 

A STRIKING exhibit was given at the 


booth of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes Company at the Canadian Na- 
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tional Exhibition. The booth was deco- 
rated with red, white and green bunting 
with a background wall made of pack- 
ages of the corn flakes. All around the 
front were white enameled serving count- 
ers where girls dressed in the garb of the 
“Sweetheart of the Corn” served samples 
of the cereal to hundreds of visitors every 
hour. Whether it was due to the pictur- 
esque make-up of the display, or just the 
irresistible qualities of the corn flakes, 
this was one of the most popular stands 
at the Fair. 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes are no 
new thing in the homes of Canada or the 
United States, and their lasting popu- 
larity speaks well for the ingenuity of 
the manufacturers in finding an inviting 
way to present to the consumer one of 
the most wholesome and nutritious foods 
grown. An old American food authority 
says: “With a diet of corn-bread and 
pork, the men of this country are capable 
of enduring the greatest fatigue and per- 
forming the greatest amount of work.” 
Modern scientists do not prescribe this 
straight bill-of-fare now, but they are 
still agreed about the corn. Dr. Hutchin- 
son says: Ripened corn is not only a high- 
ly nutritious cereal from the chemist’s 
point of view, but has the further advant- 
age of being very well digested in the hu- 
man body. It is also an economical food.” 
Further speaking of corn flakes, the 
only prepared breakfast food made from 
ripened corn, he says: “Corn Flakes con- 
sist of cooked maize which has been 
treated with malt-honey, dried, rolled, 
and baked. It is a most nutritious and 
digestible breakfast food.” The Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes make one of the staples of 
the dietary of the Battlecreek Sani- 
torium. 
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From ‘the standpoint of the layman, 
however, itis the delightfully crisp, appe- 
tizing, satisfying qualities rather than 
the food value, that give Toasted Corn 
Flakes a» vegular appearance at the 
breakfast table. To the housekeeper they 
mean all this and more—a convenient, 
prepared food, always ready for use 
without the long cooking required by ordi- 
nary cereals; and a safe, wholesome food 
for children. 

The neat attractive display at the Ex- 
hibitiom booth is just the care and cleanli- 
ness of the Kellogg’s factory showing 
outside. Perhaps this has had something 
to do with the marvelous growth in the 
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sales of this company. A plant of double 
capacity has had to work to the limit, dur- 
ing the last three years to meet the in- 
creasing demand. Something of the spirit 
of the company was in evidence at the 
Exhibition in its liberal treatment of the 
public. It knows the merit of the product, 
and that the only thing necessary to es- 
tablish a big market is to let the public 
test the goods for themselves. It wel- 
comes inspection and thorough exami- 
nation of the produet because it is not 
only giving honest value, but doing some 
practical philanthropy in the pure food 
campaign. 


The John S. Brown & Sons Ltd. 


| T is.safe to say that no woman visitor 
to the Exhibition missed the attrac- 
tive white showcase sprinkled over with 
green shamrocks, that held the exhibit of 
Irish linens made 
by the John 5S. 
Brown &_ Sons, 
Ltd., of Belfast. 
The hand-em- 
broidered pieces, 
and those trim- 
med with Irich 
crochet lace back- 
ed with green ” 


ered paterns, lace-edges or lace insertions. 
These fancy linens include everything re- 
quired in the best furnished homes, table- 
cloths, and luncheon sets in all sizes, nap- 
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variety of beautiful designs, and a rare 
stock of handkerchiefs, plain hemstitched, 
with corner embroiders or made up with 
the finest of Irish lace, these just begin 
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“SHAMROCK; 


to give an idea of the extent of the com- 
pany’s manufactures. The designs in 
every piece are exquisite and the work 
perfect in every stitch. In table damasks 
the variety of the company’s patterns run 
up into the thousands, so the purchaser 
has no difficulty in getting something in- 
dividual. The shamrock trademark woven 
in the corner of every piece is a recog- 
nized mark of quality. 

So it is no won- 
der the “Sham- 
rock” linens are 
known the world 
over. They have 
won gold medals 
at Belfast, Lon- 
don, Paris, St. 
Louis and _ in 
world-wide com- 








per and tied with 
green ribbon 
were, in them- 
selves beautiful 
enough. to com- 
mand the admira- 
tion at the first 
glance, but a close 
examination of 
the goods would 
delight the visi- 
tor for hours ata 
time. 

It would be im- 
possible for the 
company in the 
limits of an exhi- 
bition display to 
give the _ public 


petitions in other 
cities. All the 
manufacturing 
from _— spinning 
the thread to 
bleaching the 
woven linen and 
making the lace 
and embroiders is 
done on their own 
premises in Ire- 
land where the 
industry has the 
most skilled and 
comparatively in- 
expensive labor. 
Hence with the 
experience of one 








any adequate idea 
of the variety of 
goods they manu- 
facture, but the 
superior quality 
of linen, the artistic designing and the 
flawless workmanship was evidenced in 
every article. The company does not 
cater to the trade but manufactures only 
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“SHAMROCK, 


the best quality of material in damask, 
plain linens, huckaback and an exclusive 
range of fancy linens with hemstitched 
or scalloped borders, with hand-embroid- 


hundred years’ 





standing they can 








kins, doilies, centerpieces, five-o’clock tea 
cloths, bedspreads and dresser covers. 
The tablecloths with beautiful patterns of 
hand-embroidery in circular and corner 
designs, with Irish crochet and Baby 
Irish lace insertion were decidedly hand- 
some. The bedspreads and dresser covers 


of sheer and heavy linens in delicate hand- 
embroidered patterns, some with hand- 
kerchief taping, others with Baby Irish 
insertion and drawn work, were fine 
enough for a queen’s boudoir. Guest 
towels with embroidered initials and 
Irish lace or insertion, initialed pillow 
cases with hemstitched or scalloped edges, 
daintily embroidered baby towels and 
carriage pillows, doilies in an endless 


supply this coun- 
try with a higher 
class of goods 


than any other 
manufacturer has to offer. 


The John S. Brown & Sons, Ltd., do 
business with the retail trade of Canada 
from coast to coast. Orders are filled 
from Belfast or from Toronto stock which 
comprises a complete range of the entire 
manufactures. Shipments are being re- 
ceived from Belfast just as regularly as 
before the war, and the stock is now com- 
plete with a full range of goods for the 
holiday trade. The company issue a cata- 
logue to the trade, giving prices and illus- 
trating patterns. Any dealer can obtain 
one of these by writing to W. H. Baker, 
Canadian representative of John S. 
Brown & Sons, Ltd., 84 Wellington street 
west, Toronto. 
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Norton Telephone Company 


N exhibit that was of much interest 
was that of the Norton Telephone 
Company of Toronto which was located in 


suite letter boxes were shown in many ar- 
rangements, styles and finishes. Janitor’s 
switchboards, suite and trade telephones 
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the Process Building. It included the very 
latest equipment in intercommunicating 
telephones of all kinds. A visitor did not 
have to spend much time to satisfy him- 
self that the exhibit was not only very 
complete, but that everything shown was 
of the highest quality and that installa- 
tions could be designed to suit any spe- 
cial conditions. 

The name Norton has been connected 
with the telephone business in Canada 
almost as long as the name Bell, for the 
Norton business was established in 1888, 
and as a result of these many years of 
successful business, Norton systems are 
to be found in all leading centres from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

When installing a telephone system in 
an expensive modern building it is im- 
portant to not only select the best equip- 
ment that is to be obtained, but to make 
sure that the work of installation is done 
by capable and experienced workmen. 
The Norton Telephone Company with its 
twenty-five years’ experience, with the 
most up-to-date guaranteed equipment at 
reasonable cost, with its valuable refer- 
ences from hosts of satisfied customers 
including the finest bank buildings, larg- 
est and most modern apartment houses, 
leading hotels and hospitals, latest and 
most up-to-date schools and colleges, en- 
terprising business offices and factories 
and high-priced residences, the Norton 


Telephone Company would certainly seem 
to offer the most reliable equipment; and 
Vestibule sets, 


including telephones and 


of every type and finish, together with 
the best possible and safest workman- 
ship. 
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The exhibit, as we have said, was a 
very complete one. On one wall of the 
booth was set up a Norton system spe- 
cially designed for apartment houses. 
electrical door-openers were also shown. 
This particular apparatus attracted more 
than usual attention because of its special 
design, its artistic appearance and rea- 
sonable cost. 

On another wall of the booth was shown 
a full line of intercommunicating tele- 
phones of all kinds—magneto, central 
energy and the automatic, the latter be- 
ing specially preferable for larger in- 
stallations requiring fifteen or more tele- 
phones. This exhibit included their very 
latest designs in this line. 

Upon the third wall of the booth were 
shown hotel switchboards, annunciators of 


all kinds, loud ringing bells, dry cells, 
storage batteries and rectifying sets, 
Phone-Eze telephone brackets and elec- 


trical apparatus of all descriptions. 

It would seem to be a very 
conclusion, taking into consideration the 
Norton record of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience and the very up-to-date and com- 
plete character of the above lines, that 
the Norton Telephone Company is the 
firm with which to do business if you are 
equipping an apartment house, an office 
building, a departmental institution, a 
factory, a residence or any place of busi- 
ness with telephone service. 


The Canadian 
Arrowsmith Mfg. Co. 


HE Canadian Arrowsmith Mfg. Co., 
of Niagara Falls, Ont., manufactur- 
ers of foot specialties and particularly of 
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Arch Supports for the human foot, dis- 
played their products very attractively. A 
demonstrator was in charge of the bootn 
to enlighten the public with regard to the 
efficiency of their many foot specialties 
which are obtainable in all first-class shoe 
stores. 

The First-aid Foot Restur, which was 
demonstrated, is a patented orthopedic 
appliance for the foot, constructed of two 
plates of german silver which bridges the 
ligaments and tendons that have become 
stretched and strained by being over- 
burdened by overweight caused often by 
walking or standing on hard floors, ce- 
ment pavements, and from other various 
causes. Weak arches if neglected usually 
result in flat foot, pain in the heel, heav- 
ing, burning, caloused spots on the ball 
of the foot, under the side of the great toe, 
eause bunions on the great toe or just 
back of the small toe. Cramping of the 
toes, excessive per- 
spiration of the feet 
are instantly and 
positively relieved 
by wearing Arrow- 
smith First Aid Foot 
Restur. 

Arrowsmith First 
Aid Foot Restur is 
so constructed that 
it will fit any shoe. 
No larger s1ze shoe 
being required and 
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may be adjusted by 
the wearer to con- 
form to any shape or 
condition of the foot 
by swinging the up- 
per plate out by use 
of an ordinary but- 
tonhook and bending 
the upper plate up 
or down over the 
edge of a table or 
chair until it has the 
proper elevation to 
suit the condition of 
the foot. All first- 
class shoe dealers 
are equipped with 
the Arrowsmith 
Arch Prop Machine 
which ensures proper 
fitting of the Arrow- 
smith Arch Prop. 
They are the pio- 
neer manufacturer 
of arch supports and 
have greatly ex- 
tended their line 
by adding First Aid to the Feet Foot 
Resturs, Heel-Cushions, Bunion Shields, 
Toe Strates, Food Powder, ete. Their 
display was strictly for advertising pur- 
poses in which the public was referred 
to respective shoe dealers as the Can- 
adian Arrowsmith Mfg. Co. are the only 
manufacturers of foot specialties who 
merchandize their goods to shoe dealers 
only, who are equipped with the fitting 
facilities thus ensuring proper correction 


of foot troubles and their permanent 
relief. 


on : is 
Their souvenir miniature arch support 
pins, enclosed in a humorous folder, to- 
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gether with blotters and other advertising 
matter, were greatly sought after thus 
giving their demonstrator a_ splendid 
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opportunity to show the line to advantage. 
This literature will be gladly mailed to 
address. 


Nugget Polish Company, Limited 


HE Nugget Polish Company’s exhibit 

at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
a photograph of which appears on this 
page was quite an attraction, and excel- 
lent sales were recorded. 

It is no idle boast on the part of this 
company when they state they are the 
largest manufacturers of shoe polishes in 
the world. Their products brighten and 
whiten the boots and shoes of six conti- 
nents and two hemispheres, and their 
reputation is world-wide. A world-wide 


strives after—that sense of comfort from 
an easy shoe—that feeling that your 
shoes will last longer because there are 
no injurious elements in the polish, are 
all derived from the purchase of a 10c tin. 

When you take a railway journey and 
get your ticket it is often worth while to 
pay $1 extra for the parlor car. It makes 
all the difference between comfort and 
discomfort does it not? Similarly when 
you buy a new pair of shoes it is always 
worth while to buy a tin of “Nugget” as 
well, because it will 
ensure those shoes 
being kept in good 
condition all the 
journey—good in ap- 
pearance and com- 
fortable and easy in 
wearing. 

Two years ago, 
owing to the com- 
pany’s unique posi- 
tion as the largest 





buyers of raw ma- 











Le 
reputation is not easily built up. It re- 
quires years of arduous and unremitting 
toil, of careful management, of brilliant 
advertising, but it requires most of all a 
good sound honest article. And _ this 
article the Nugget Company possess. For 
rendering the leather soft, pliable, bril- 
liant and waterproof there are few 
to compare with it, and none to equal it. 
The millions who use “Nugget” every 
day do so because it gives satisfaction, 
performes every promise, and emerges 

triumphantly from every test. 
Have you ever thought how much de- 
pends on shoe polish—that well groomed 
appearance that every man or woman 


terial in the world 
in their particular 
line, they were en- 
abled to considerally 
increase the size of 
their tin, thus giving 
the consumer the 
benefit of a larger 
quantity for the 
same price. It has 
always been the poli- 
cy of the Nugget 
Company to give a 
much as they can for 
what they get in- 
stead of getting as 
much as they can © 
what they give. 

At a time like the 
present when all 
eyes in Canada are 
turned to the Mother 
Country, it is inter- 
esting to know that 
enough men to form 
a company of the 
Territorials have 
gone from the factory in London, Eng., 
on active service. 

Meantime the active service that is be- 
ing rendered by the “Nugget Polishes” to 
your shoes will be continued if you will 
when ordering shoe polish be sure to say 
“Nugget please.” 


The “Golden” AIll- 
Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

A DEMONSTRATOR was kept busy at 


the booth of the above company show- 
ing interested visitors the unique advant- 
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ages of the All-Metal Weather Strip and 
Window Slide. This weather strip is “The 
Twentieth Century Substitute for Storm 
Sash.” Primarily a weather strip is used 
solely to guard against the discomforts of 
a hard winter, but to-day a metal weather 
strip not only replaces the old out-of-date 
storm window, but also as an all-year- 
round means of keeping out draughts 
dust, dirt and soot. 

The “Golden” Weather Strip gives ab- 
solute protection against cold and makes 
a saving of at least 25 per cent. on fuel 
consumption. The “Golden” Strip is dis- 
tinguished from ordinary makes by sev- 
eral special features. As an instance: 
it is the only interlocking, all-metal strip 
on the market; the only strip that allows 
for shrinkage, swelling or warping of the 
sash without binding or interference. 
With the Golden Strip the annoyance of 
rattling windows is eliminated. It is in- 
visible. Indestructible, after first instal- 
lation no further attention is required. 
Visitors who saw the utility and effective- 
ness of these “Golden” Strips will never 
again tolerate the storm window annoy- 
ances. Windows can be opened for venti- 
lation or cleaning at any time. While at 
the same time they afford all the advant- 
ages of the storm window without any 
single feature of objection. Persons who 
were unable to see their exhibit should 
write for interesting booklet to R. K. 
Woodard, sole Canadian agent, 307% 
Clinton street, Toronto. 
















































































Wm. Rennie Co., 


Limited 


HE maxim that one’s works should 

prove their words is evidently the 
keynote of the Wm. Rennie Company, the 
old well-known firm of Canadian seeds- 
men. The evidence of their faith in their 
seeds lay in their splendid exhibit at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. 

This firm tests their own seed at several! 
farms through the country as well as on 
their own at Long Branch, Ont. Their 
success in developing strains of hardy 
and prolific Field Roots has been phen- 
omenal. Around the sides of their ex- 
hibit were arranged samples of Mangels, 
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Turnips, Beets, Onions, Carrots, Squash, 
Pumpkin, Sugar Beets, and Montreal 
Musk Melon, all of this season’s growth. 
In every case the products were larger 
than the great bulk of the average pro- 
ducts of the field at the end of the grow- 
ing period several weeks later. 

Farmers and feeders were particularly 
attracted to their Mangels. The Giant 
Yellow Half Long, the Golden Tankard, 
the Perfection Mammoth Long Red, the 
Yellow Leviathan and the Leviathan and 
Jumbo Sugar Beets, each had their merits 
and doubtless under their individual con- 
ditions would make any arguments as 
to their relative feeding values. 

The Turnips were particularly attrac- 
tive in that they had obtained so great a 
size at a time when Field Turnips are 
supposed to be beginning to size up for 
the final season’s work. Even the Aber- 
deen Purple Top compared well with the 
Improved Greystone, the Purple Top 
Mammoth and the Selected White Globe 
in size and apparently splendidly consti- 
tuted flesh. 

This has been a good year for Onions 
where the soil was suitable. Big stories 
are being told at many centres of the 
success in raising this vegetable. Ren- 
nie’s Red, Yellow and White Globe Onions 
were individually perfect. Special men- 
tion must be made of the Montreal 
Melons, now so justly famous in Canada. 
Several big beauties grown from De- 
carie’s seed were on exhibition. White 
Wave Oats, Carrots, Squash, Frame Cu- 
cumbers and Sugar Beets were also at- 
tractive members of the group. 

Above all and decorating the whole dis- 
play with form and color, were the Giant 
Crego Asters, dignified Gladioli, fault- 
lessly perfect Dahlias of splendid vari- 
ation in bloom and development. The 
developments in the big Asters seems to 
progress each year. Rennie’s have made 
a special feature of this work and many 
visitors were attracted to the splendid 
display. 

Another feature of the Rennie firm 
that is one of the strongest forces at play 
in their business, is the unfailing courtesy 
and kindness under all circumstances. No 
matter what comes or goes, any customer 
who drops into their offices meets with a 
pleasant smile and sympathetic hearing to 
their needs and wishes. This was well 
exemplified by the young man in charge 
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of this exhibit. It was his business to 
-assist people and his enthusiasm and 
genial face made the setting of Asters 
and Gladioli as attractive to the public as 
sugar to a honey bee. 

The Wm. Rennie Company, Toronto, 
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would be pleased to send anyone their 
Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs now and a 
copy of their Seed Catalogue when issued 
in January next. 

They maintain important branches at 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The Hamilton Stamp and Stencil Works, 


Limited 


A MONG the many ingenious labor- 
4 saving devices at the Exhibition this 
year, none attracted more favorable at- 
tention than the Standard Horizontal 
Bradley Stencil Machine. Merchants and 
manufacturers who are ever alert for 
opportunities to increase the efficiency of 
their shipping department were quick to 
see the advantages of this machine. 


lays makes it a valuable asset in factory, 
store or warehouse where the shipping of 
goods is essential. 

The Standard Horizontal is not the 
only style Bradley but for work where 
speed is imperative it is most advanta- 
geous. The Bradley is for cutting stencils 
from a prepared stencil board which is 
very durable and will cut in one minute 
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A demonstrator was kept busy but the 
simplicity of the machine made his task 
an easy one. There is nothing complicated 
about the Bradley Stencil Machine. It is 
solid in construction and sturdy enough to 
stand more than the average abuse. The 
rapidity with which a stencil can be cut 
is amazing. That this machine will revo- 
lutionize the old method of marking is 
apparent even to the casual observer. We 
learned that most of the largest ware- 
houses and factories in Canada have their 
shipping departments equipped with the 
Bradley and judging from the number of 
enquiries at the exhibit the company will 
be kept busy for sometime to come. 

A boy can cut the stencil with a “Brad- 
ley” just as neat, clean, and business-like 
as if the stencils were made to order. 
The clear, legible lettering made by this 
machine gives added prestige to the house 
using it and the saving in time and de- 


for less than one cent per stencil. The 
cost of the Bradley Stencil Machine is 
trifling considering its time and labor- 
saving advantages. It will prove a most 
valuable asset to any business needing 
stencil requirements. Stencil paper and 
inks specially adapted for these machines 
can also be obtained from this company. 
This is convenient and saves time. No 
extra charge is made for cutting the sten- 
cil board to size. 


Those unable to attend the Exhibition, 
or who overlooked the Bradley Stencil 
Machine among the countless attractions, 
if interested, can secure further informa- 
tion and the names of numerous firms al- 
ready enjoying its benefits. Address your 
inquiries to the Hamilton Stamp and 
Stencil Works, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
or to the Superior Mfg. Co., Limited, 9a 
Church street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Two Giant Worlds 


Two Stars Which Together 
Have Seventy-seven Thous- 
Times the Light of the Sun 


From the Scientific American. 


The writer of this article is Dr. Camp- 
bell, former president of the Astronomical 
Department of the Arts and Sciences 
Institute, Brooklyn. In it he endeavors to 
enable us to grasp a few facts concerning 
two stars whose light takes 466 years to 
reach the earth. 

F all the twenty first-magnitude stars, 

the inherent glory of Rigel and Cano- 
pus is the greatest. Only two are farth- 
er than they, while the other sixteen are 
very much nearer. Antares is 112 light- 
years distant, its light requiring that 
number of years to travel to earth; and 
the next beyond are Rigel and Canopus, 
466 light-years distant. Though it takes 
almost half a millennium to bring us their 
messages of light, even as perceived from 
earth Rigel ranks seventh and Canopus 
second among the entire heavenly host. 

Brightest of all as seen from earth, 
Sirius, 8.7 light-years distant, is the third 
nearest star of the heavens, the second 
nearest among those of first magnitude, 
and the nearest among those of the latter 
seen from our northern regions. Charm- 
ed as mankind has always been with the 
magnificence of Sirius, what would it 
be to behold two stars displaying, respec- 
tively, 515 and 1,488 times that splendor? 

But eleven times as bright as Sirius 
shines the planet Venus when brightest, 
next to the moon and sun in effulgence. 
We have, therefore, only to divide these 
figures by 11, in order to ascertain that 
Rigei and Canopus, brought to the proxi- 
mity of Sirius, would display, respectively 
47 and 135 times the marvelous splendor 
of Venus. Inasmuch as Venus may often 
be recognized by daylight, it follows that 
Rigel and Canopus would be plainly 
visible even in the glare of the sun. 


COMPARISON WITH THE MOON. 


A step farther. The full moon is 1,727 
times as bright as Venus. Consequent- 
ly, dividing by this number, we ascertain 
that Rigel and Canopus, brought as near 
as Sirius, would possess, the former 2.7 
per cent. and the latter 7.8 per cent. as 
much light as that of the full moon. The 
latter figures mean that even the full 
moon would outshine Canopus only about 
15 times, which is nearly the relation of 
Sirius to Regulus. Any frequent observer 
of the full moon knows how its light actu- 
ally dazzles and partially blinds him. 
Were the new positions of Rigel and Cano- 
pus such as would bring the moon into 
their vicinity, think of the wonder of an 
occultation, when the moon would draw 
near, touch, then extinguish the luminary, 
and it would spring from behind it an 
hour later! Think also of the infinitely 
charming spectacle of a close conjunction, 
with its star and crescent effect! 

Inasmuch as Sirius, despite its com- 
parative nearness, is still so distant that 

















the largest telescope cannot sensibly mag- 
nify its point of light, we feel the need of 
bringing Rigel and Canopus yet nearer, 
and setting them beside the expanded disk 
of our own sun, in order to obtain a true 
measure of their size. Sirius possesses 48 
times the light of the sun.. Provided that 
its general surface brilliancy is the same 
as that of the sun, we have only to extract 
the square root of that figure in order to 
ascertain that its diameter is about 7 
times that of the sun. The sun is 14 
million times the volume of the earth, and 
Sirius is 333 times the sun’s volume. Thus 
we get some conception of the enormous 
size of Sirius. 

But we are speaking of two giant 
worlds enormously larger yet. Assum- 
ing that their general surface brilliancy 
is the same as that of the sun, and recall- 
ing that Rigel has at least 22,000 and 
Canopus 55,000 times the light of the sun, 
the square root of those figures gives us 
Rigel’s diameter 150, and Canopus’s 235 
times that of the sun. Whereas the sun’s 
diameter, as seen in the sky, measures 
one-half a degree, Canopus’s, at the same 
distance, would measure 117'2 degrees of 
the 180 that reach from horizon to horiz- 
on, and its disk would cover 55,225 times 
the sky area occupied by the sun. Canopus 
would be nearly eight hours in rising, and, 
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before being fully risen, would already | 
have begun to set; that is, its disk would | 
reach much farther than from the eastern 
horizon to the zenith. With such a globe | 
brought so near, all life on the earth | 
would instantly perish, seas would be con- | 
verted into steam, and the very moun- 
tains would melt with fervent heat and | 
flow like molten iron. Besides such facts, | 
our corner of the universe seems diminu- 
tive, dull, and insignificant. 
These two marvelous orbs have been 
found among a group of twenty to which | 
they belong. Out of the million-million | 
stars known to exist, any twenty, for 
aught we know, might yield similar speci- 
mens. Nothing proves that such worlds | 
are rare. 
greatness by bringing them, in the first in- 
stance, into unreasonable proximity, but 


We have not magnified their | 


merely to that of their present greatest | 


rival, Sirius, the primate of the order 


to which they belong, to reach which point, | 


in a mile-a-minute journey, would require 


100 million years; and, in the second case, | 


we have not brought them to the proximi- 
ty of the moon,or even of the nearer plan- 


ets, but merely to that of the nearest star, | 
our own sun, which itself could be reach- 


ed, at the same speed, in not less than 177 
years. 


Training City Girls to Be Use- 
ful Women 


A School Which Gives Practical Instruction in Running a Home | 


From The American Review of Reviews. 


Vuch good-humored satire is frequently 
leveled at the municipal and other schools 
of cookery which in way seem to 
fail in their purpose aver 
age girl into a good plain cook capable of 
the 
Here we have a 


some 
of turning the 
for average 


providing economically 


working man’s household. 


description of a school which appears to 
hare been more successful in achieving 
this end and in turning out real, prac 


tical housewives. 


HE Washington Irving High School 

in New York City, occupies one of 
the largest public-school buildings in the 
world. More than 6,000 pupils—all girls 
—throng its halls and recitation-rooms 
five days and evenings in every week dur- 
ing the school terms. The objects of the 
school are: 

To vitalize each subject of the school 
curriculum and make it interesting, to 
show the relation of the school studies to 
real life in this workaday world, to hold 
up service of the common good as the 
ideal of every girl, to exalt health and 
happiness as well as industry, to inspire 
a love of the artistic, to preach the funda- 
mentals of democracy. 

A public school is intended, of course, 
to serve all the people of the community. 
The population that is served by a school 
in the heart of New York City has been 
drawn from every quarter of the civilized 





world and represents various stages of 
economic progress. The overwhelming 
majority are the families of wage-earn- 
ers, living in congested districts. With 
many the conditions of life are hard and 
the future holds scant hope of material 
prosperity, measured by American stand- 
ards. These facts might be ignored by 
the school management. As a rule, it has 


seemed to be the custom to ignore them. 


Perhaps this partly explains the failure | 


of the American public high school to hold 


large numbers of its pupils beyond the | 


age of thirteen. 


IN TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD 


BILITIES. 


RESPONSI- 


In this school the girl’s prospective con- | 


dition in life is considered from the mo- 
ment of her entrance until graduation 
day. It is assumed that every girl will 
marry and become the mother of a family, 
and the school undertakes to give all its 
pupils such a training in home manage- 
ment as will enable them to take the 
serious responsibilities of life and acquit 
themselves as useful members of society. 
It is deemed important that the coming 
mothers of the race should know how to 


dress and undress babies, and this detail, | 
instead of being left to chance, becomes a | 
definite subject in the curriculum, taught | 
with scientific precision. In the same way | 
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WEANING BABY 


It is always an anxious time with Mothers 
when it is advisable to wean the Baby, to 
know what is best to feed them on. 

There is nothing better than 

NEAVE’S FOOD FOR INFANTS 


It is used in every part of the world, and 


has been the standard food in England for 
nearly 90 years. ; 
It is the oldest, the cheapest, and still the 


best. 
‘931 Dorien Street, 
Dear Sir: Montreal, 30 June, 1913. 

l received the sample of Neave’s Food and 
ean highly recommend it. 

My Mother used it for a family of 13 ehil- 
dren—my wife is pleased with it. Our Baby is 
increasing daily in weight and she says all 
her friends shall know of the food. 

Yours truly, C. H. LEWIS.”’ 

NEAVE’S FOOD is sold in 1 Ib. tins by all 
druggists 

FREE TO MOTHERS. Write for free tin 
of Neave’s Food and copy of a valuable Book 
—‘‘Hints About Baby’’—to the Canadian 
Agent, Edwin Utley, 14Y Front Street East, 
Toronto. 


Mfrs., J. R. Neave & Co., England. 48 
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Clear carbon 
your money 
may mean a loss of a hundred or a thousand 
if it’s too low—or the loss of an order If it’s too 
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TYPEWRITER CARBON 
RIBBONS PAPERS 


assure copies that are clear and distinct 


copies save not only your time but 
A single illegible figure in a quotation 
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throughout and remain so forev« 
Peerless Ribbons write clean, crisp 
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that sends them out, 
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You Can Be a Winner 


If you have energy and ambition, big oppor- 
tunities wait you—We have a proposition that 
will interest ambitious young men. 


Write Dept. ‘‘S,’’ MacLean’s Magazine, 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 
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various other matters that cannot be 
taught from text-books, but constitute im- 
portant and useful branches of knowledge 
in the broad science of everyday living 
have been admitted to the courses of in- 
struction, until the school work has been 
differentiated from that conducted by 
most institutions of its class. 

There was much wisdom in the remark 
of a distinguished visitor to the Chicago 
World’s Fair, concerning a $500 working- 
man’s cottage exhibited there: “Yes, it is 
a wonderful exhibit of a $500 home; but it 
would take a $5,000 wife to run it.” 
The Washington Irving Schoo] maintains 
a model flat—not a cottage, since the 
average New York family cannot live in a 
cottage—and it proceeds to instruct its 
girl pupils in the care and management 
of this flat, as well as in the purchasing 
of food and household supplies, and in all 
that goes to qualify a New York City girl 
to become “a $5,000 wife,” fully equipped 
to preside over a home. 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION, 


Facing the stern realities of life, the 
school management cannot blink the prob- 
ability that not only will most of the 
graduates be required to maintain homes 
on small incomes, but that very many of 
them will be, for a time at least, self- 
supporting units in the community and 
hence will need to be fitted for earning a 
livelihood. To this end business and in- 
dustrial training are given, and many 
trade-school features have been incor- 
porated. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that these are introduced, not as 
substitutes for, but as supplementary to, 
the usual required subjects of the high- 
school course. 

In the first year of the four years’ 
course, all the girls have an opportunity 
to study various subjects with a view to 
deciding where their interest lies and to 
receiving counsel from their teachers as 
to suitable lines of work. After the end 
of the first year the elective system comes 
into play and most of the girls begin to 
specialize in their courses. Some choose 
courses fitting their business and othice 
work; others learn dress-making or book- 
binding; others still concentrate on 
studies that prepare for teaching or for 
an artistic career. More than five-sixths 
of the Washington Irving girls avail 
themselves of the vocational training pro- 
vided by the school. There is, however, a 
group of about 800 pupils each year who 
do the general high-school work without 
reference to any particular calling in af- 
ter life. It is a theory of the school that 
just as it is good for al! of us in adult 
life to come into contact with people whu 
work with their hands, whether we our- 
selves do so or not, so it is good for youth 
at school to have first-hand knowledge ot 
some of the problems of modern industry. 
The pupils of the Washington Irving 
School, whether they specialize in any 
handicraft or not, cannot fail to leave th« 
school with an enlarged conception of the 
dignity of every form of honest labor. 

JILL’S PLAYTIME. 

Because both teachers and pupils take 
their work seriously, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the day’s program is an un- 
ceasing round of drudgery. On the con- 
trary, there is probably no school in the 
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city that expends a larger part of its 
energy in pure fun. For more than ten 
years dancing has been regularly taught 
—and practised—and the outdoor sports 
on the great roof playground of the new 
building are kept up almost without in- 
termission throughout the school year. 
Healthful, joy-giving play is as much a 
part of the school’s routine as work at the 
desk. Talent for dramatic expression 
finds an outlet in the plays that are fre- 
quently produced on the school stage 
plays written and acted by the girls 
themselves, with scenery and costumes of 
their own designing. 





THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


The building that houses these various 
school activities is one of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the world. It is for- 
tunate that the ideals of the school had 
been largely shaped before the corner- 
stone was laid, so that when the building 
was erected it embodied in many of its 
characteristic features plans that had 


been matured in the thought and experi- 
ence of Principal McAndrew and his 
corps of teachers. The structure, in fact, 
houses more than a high school. There 
are under its roof business offices, a bank, 
dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ments, a book-bindery, a restaurant and 
kitchen, laundries, well-appointed living 
apartments, a zoological museum, a plant 
conservatory, and a dozen other institu- 
tions borrowed, as it were, from the 
varied metropolitan life that surges 
about the school and its interests. 

The Gramercy Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters in the 
school building, is organized to meet such 
social needs as are likely to be neglected 
in a great city. It has already waged a 
successful campaign against the evil re- 
sorts of the district in which its activities 
centre and in various ways is promoting 
the cause of civic betterment. Thus the 
school is brought into contact with a 
wholesome community movement. 


Old Church Bands 


An Account of the Musical 


[nstruments 


Used in Churches 


Previous to the Introduction of Organs 


From the Antiquary. 


The church music here described as well 


as the imposing figure of the church 
“clerk” will be within the memory of many 
of our readers. The article recalls one 
well-known story of the clerk who on the 


occasion of an episcopal visit to the church 
at which he officiated signalized the occa 
sion by exclaiming: “Let us now sing to 
the praise and glory of God a hymn of my 


own composing.” He then in accordance 
with custom recited the first verse which 
was a paraphrase of a well-known psalin 


and ran as follows: 


Why hop ve so, ye little hills? 


Ye little hills! Why hop? 
Is it because ye’re glad to see 
His Grace the Lord Bishop? 


HE introduction of the organ into 
our churches is an event of compara- 
tively recent date. It has taken place 
within the last fifty years or so. Before 
that time our village churches had to rely 
for their music on whatever could be 
obtained in that direction locally, the 
usual custom being for the village musi- 
cians to form themselves into the village 
orchestra—an institution that represent- 
ed the standing musical force in any par- 
ticular locality, and supplied the music, 
not only for the village church, but for 
all the revels and festivities that took 
place throughout the whole countryside. 
We thus see that, as far as matters 
musical were concerned, the village 
church had to cut its coat according to 
the available cloth; and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that the old church 
bands were made up at times of extreme- 
ly strange combinations of instruments, 
or that they varied within wide limits in 
different parts of the country, both in re- 
gard to the number and kind of instru- 
ments employed. 
In some churches the 





“band” consist- 


ed of only one instrument, played as a 
rule by the clerk. The latter was a very 
important and imposing figure in the 
church in days of yore. He was often 
quite a good musician, very proud of his 
voice, and if he happened to be an in- 
strumentalist, would play in church 
band of which he assumed the role of 
leader. One well-known clerk of Royston, 
played the bass viol, and another, for 
thirty-six years clerk of Stondon Massey, 
in Essex, played the flute. Then there 
was a famous clerk who, to quote his own 
description of himself, 


Shaves neat and plays the bassoon, 


while still another could 
Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play. 


Your old-time parish clerk was a man 
of many parts. Among his many accom- 
plishments he occasionally included a 
proclivity for writing poetry—generally 
of a doggerel type. One of them has 
made use of this mode of expression to 
record the general condition of affairs in 
vogue at the particular church in which 
he pursued his calling, and his description 
of the church band, as summed up in the 
following lines, is both instructive and 
amusing: 


We’d vifes and a horn and a vlute for the 


tune, 

And vather, I mind, he played the bas- 
soon. 

My viddle I brought in a bag of green 
baize, 


Vor we’d not got no organ in Richard- 
son’s days. 
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Be Prepared ! 





[y time of war prepare for peace! 


1 Keep your trade routes open. Maintain the prestige of your 
name and the supremacy of your line. Fortify against aggres- 
sive competition. Keep your organization on a war footing. 


Safeguard your connection. 


| 


Be alert. Be optimistic. Be impervious to panic. Advertise! 
{ If we may believe authorities who have expressed themselves 
on the subject, if we may rely on our own deductions, or if we 
may consider precedents, then we may safely predict that 
Canada will not materially suffer, but eventually benefit as a 
result of the present war. So much for the future. 


{ From many quarters we hear reassuring news about the out- 
look for the immediate future. The prospect is anything but 
blaek. 


{ Faith and not fear, work and not worry, preparedness and 
persistence, not perfunctory pessimism, is the attitude to adopt 
and follow. 


{ Now is the time to strengthen your connection, to hammer 
home vour sales message, to lay the foundation for future as 
well as present business. Now is the time to advertise. 


{ Rothschild, remember, laid the foundation for his immense 
fortune when the world was at war with Napoleon. 


















Occasionally the village church could 
not muster a band at all, in which case 
the clerk again came to the rescue and 
“sette the tune” by means of a pitch-pipe. 
This was a wooden pipe “with a long 
movable graduated stopper, blown by the 
mouth, and adjustable approximately to 
any note of the scale by pushing the stop- 
per inwards or outwards.” This particu- 
lar pitch-pipe was formerly used, and is 
now preserved, in Brede Church, near 
Hastings. The old church instruments 
were regarded by the villagers with an 
affection born of long association, and 
relics of the old church bands are to be 
found in several churches in different 
parts of the country. The old clerk’s 
violin is preserved in a glass case at 
Warnham Church, in Sussex, and the bas- 
soon that was formerly played in the 
church band at Church Broughton, is 
similarly honored. 

The process of “setting the tune” was 
attended with some ceremony. When the 
time for singing the metrical psalm ar- 
rived the clerk gave out the number, using 
the usual formula “Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God the (hun- 
dredth) psalm.” Then pulling out his 
pitch pipe from the dusty cushions of his 
seat, he would strut pompously down the 
church, ascend the stairs leading to the 
gallery, blow his pipe and give the sing- 
ers their notes which they hung on to on 
a low tone till the clerk returned to his 
place in the lowest tier of the ‘three-deck- 
er,’ and started the choir-folk vigorously. 

The great variations in the number 
and kind of instruments met with in the 
old church bands has already been men- 
tioned. Three was a very common num- 
ber, the trio being made up of violin, 
clarinet, and bass viol—which, in rustic 
parlance, means the ’cello, not the double- 
bass. Sometimes a flute, or, maybe, a bas- 
soon would be found in place of, or in ad- 
dition to, the violin; the clarinet and bass 
viol were nearly always present. 

The cost of maintaining the church 
band was borne partly by the players 
themselves, who in most cases provided 
their own instruments and partly by the 
church. Various items are to be found in 
old churchwardens’ accounts relating to 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
church band. Thus: 


For hairing the bowe of the 


MOND has, ansane ees cede 8d. 
And again: 
Paid for one Haughtboy for 
a re 19s 


The basscon seems to have held an im- 
portant position in the church band, and 
the advent of a bassoon-player was look- 
ed upon 4s an occasion to be celebrated in 
a manner befitting its importance. The 
following items— 


Spent with singers when new 


Bazoon came ........... 2s. 3d. 
Charges when the Bassoune 
ND kk skcseeecn sista “Oe 


testify to this; while, as the Rev. F. W. 
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Galpin naively puts it, “a possible car- 
ouse is suggested by the entry in the ac- 
counts of certain churchwarden ‘for 
beare when the new bassoon came.’ ” 

Times have changed. There are no 
church bands in existence at the present 
day. They have gradually died out all 
over the ceuntry, and the village church 
knows them no more. They lingered o 
in parts of Dorset long after they haa 
ceased to exist elsewhere, but now even 
there they are extinct. 


THE “MUSICIANERS.” 


Some of the old “musicianers” who 
played in the church bands are still living, 
and I delight to seek out these old men 
and to listen to them the while they wax 
eloquent about the days when they fiddled 
and piped in the gallery of the village 
church. 

From all accounts, the music produced 
by the old church bands was rather ter- 
rible. The instruments were not of the 


best, and, as often as not, were out of 
tune themselves and with one another. 
Of musical education the village musici- 
ans had little or none, for who was there 
to teach them? and whence was to come 
the wherewithal to pay the teacher, sup- 
po:ing one could be found? But the poor 
quality of the music was no reason for 
abolishing the church bands. Rather 
should they have been improved if for no 
other reason than that they drew the vil- 
lagers to their church where, sinking their 
differences and forgetting their squab- 
bles, the carpenter, the schoolmaster, the 
thatcher, and the weaver vied with one 
another in the common cause of music. 

Would that the church bands could be 
revived! They have left a blank that is 
only partly filled by the organ that has 
ousted them. Besides, the players them- 
selves thought their music was grand, and 
so did the villagers. What more could 
be desired? 


Admiral Sir John Jellicoe 


A Sketch of the Gallant Seamen Who Heads the British Fleet 


Fvom T. P.’s Weekly. 


The man in supreme command of the 
Fleet at this critical juncture is Sir John 
Rushworth Jellicoe, who was born Dec. 
5th, 1859. He is the son of Captain J. H. 
Jellicoe, was educated first at Ratting 
dean, and joined the Navy in 1872. He 
served in the Egyptian War (1882), and 
wos Chief of Staff to Sir E. Seymour in 
the attempted relief of the Peking Lega- 
tions (1900). He was, too, one of the sur 
rivors of the terrible Victoria-Camper- 
down collision. The author of the follow 
ny article saw him in the company of the 
Kaiser, when that monarch must have been 
formulating his designs of conquest. 


QUARTER of a century has passed 

since Spithead was the scene of one of 
those demonstrations of our strength that 
have characteriszed these days of iron 
ships. Nothing of the kind has been seen 
since Queen Victoria reviewed the wooden 
walls with which “Charlie Napier” sailed 
against Russia in the Baltic. It was a 
glorious day, and from the flagship, : 
H.M.S. Hood—long since shelved in these 
days of rapid change—one could look 
along a line of shimmering ships that ex- 
tended as far as the eye could see. The 
Solent was crowded with pleasure boats, 
tugs, and even liners, all gay with bunt- 
ing, their decks crowded with eager, 
happy people. 

WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


We were waiting for the Kaiser. The 
first hint that he was in the neighborhood 
was the appearance of King Edward, 
then Prince of Wales, coming out of 
Portsmouth Harbor in his yacht. She was 
surrounded by smaller yachts, and, as 
she disappeared round the Isle of Wight 
she reminded one of a mother duck lead- 
ing her brood of young. We were not kept 








waiting long before a thunderous salute 
down our avenues of ships heralded the 
approach of the young monarch, whose 
retinue represented the cream of what 
was his entire navy. Strange vessels they 
seemed to us, and their novelty was en- 
hanced by the jet black smoke that cloud- 
ed from their numerous funnels. 


OLD CONSTRUCTION. 


Their hulls were dark as ink, high out 
of the water, and unrelieved by a line o. 
color; an easy mark for the guns of an 
enemy. Their number was little more than 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. As they passed down our line we 
noticed the military precision with which 
the German bluejackets stood at atten- 
tion, but opinion among us favored the 
easy grace with which our own men 
dressed their ships. The most martial 
figure of all the Germans was the Kaiser 
himself, standing erect on the bridge. 

As I looked through my glasses at his 
quick, imaginative face, I wondered 
whether the miles of cannons’ roar had 
roused in him the same thought that 
passed through the minds of many of us. 
No doubt they had, and to that salute and 
Lord Salisbury’s flying squadron at the 
time of the Kruger telegram, the present 
German navy is the answer. 


THE PROTAGONIST. 


From the military form of the Em- 
peror I turned to our own officers stand- 
ing at the salute. One there was who 
could compare in distinction with the 
Kaiser. He was a man of tall, slight, up- 
right form and pronounced heroic fea- 
tures; his martial appearance only threw 
into greater contrast the homely figure of 
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a very little man standing among the 
lieutenants. He was quite a small man 
with sloping shoulders and a prominent 
nose inclined to what is vulgarly known 
as a “beak” Undistinguished though he 
was by physique there was something 
alert about this officer suggesting the 
keen active “senior,” typical of what was 
known as the first lieutenant of Nelson’s 
day, and now, under the title of com- 
mander, the most active and versatile, if 
not the most responsible executive in a 
man-of-war The German fleet had 
passed by and I noticed the quick, decided 
step with which the small lieutenant de- 
scended to the ward room to join his 
friends. It was then I marked the thin, 
tightly set mouth, the ample head, and 
the quick, shrewd, though kindly eyes. 
A QUIET MAN. 

The new Emperor William was the 
general topic of conversation. ‘And of all 
those present this little officer alone hesi- 
tated to express an opinion on either the 
German ships, their personnel or the Em- 
peror. But from the respect with which 
his words on technical matters were 
listened to, I gathered that he was no 
ordinary man. Even in those days John 
Jellicoe was an officer with a distin- 
guished past and a future to which it was 
difficult to set any limitation. Seaman- 
ship was in his blood, for his father was 
one of the most distinguished comman- 
ders that our merchant service has known 
in modern times. As a sub-lieutenant he 
had passed out of the Naval College at 
Portsmouth first in three subjects out of 
a possible five. 

He had already seen active service in 
the Egyptian war of 1822, and a year 
later won a prize of £80 at the Naval 
College. There are officers who are bril- 
liant and brave but unfortunate in the 
matter of opportunities. It cannot be said 
that Sir John Jellicoe has much to 
grumble at in this respect, his life has 
heen crowded with adventure. 

4 HAPPY ESCAPE. 

In 1886 H.M.S. Monarch was stationed 
off “Gib.” Proceeding to sea for target 
practice she followed her usual custom 
on such occasions and left all her boats 
behind with the exception of one which 
was by no means suited to rough weather. 
After a time the weather became distinct- 
ly dirty and pretty heavy seas were ex- 
perienced. These stranded a steamer on 
the sands near the famous Rock, and 
both the vessel and its crew were in a 
position of great danger. Volunteers 
were cailed by the captain of the Mon- 
arch, with the result that young Jellicoe 
started off in command of the boat, he 
and the crew having equipped themselves 
with cork jackets. Before long they were 
all struggling in the water, while their 
little vessel was tossed away by the 
waves, keel upwards. Fortune favors the 
brave and the whole crew with its com- 
mander were eventually washed ashore. 
For this Mr. Jellicoe received the silver 
medal of the Board of Trade. Another 
occasion on which Sir John nearly lost 
his life was when acting as chief officer 
in the expedition led by Admiral Seymour 
to the relief of the Embassies at Pekin. 
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On that march he received a bullet 
from the Boxers and a C.B. from a grate- 
ful country. Previously he had, as a com- 
mander of Admiral Tryon’s ship, the 
Victoria, been one of the lucky few who 
survived that terrible disaster. 


If the Kaiser William scarcely knew of 
the existence of Jellicoe at the review in 
1887, he recognized his merits fifteen 
years later by decorating him with the 
order of.the Red Eagle of the Second 
Class with “Crossed Swords’—an omi- 
nous honor in view of Sir John’s latest 
appointment. 


What’s In 


Sir John Jellicoe has occupied positions 
of great responsibility at the Admiralty, 
including that of second naval lord, and 
has had honors showered on him by both 
King Edward and King George. Last 
year he was placed in command of the 
Red Fleet during the naval manceuvres. 
Those manceuvres came to an abrupt end, 
the mystery of which has never been re- 
vealed. But the fact that Sir John has 
ever been talked about as the officer who 
would command our fleet afloat in the 
event of a European war gives food for 
reflection. 


a Name? 


Story of the City of St. Petersburg—Now Petrograd 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon in 


Nt. Petersburg is no more. in Imperial 
decree lately made it known that in future 
the Russian capital is to be called Petro 
grad, The German-sounding name of the 
city had long been a strange anomaly, and 
with the outbreak of war there was a 
widesprcad demand that it should le 
altered, 


W iat’s in a name? The Russians 

hold that there is a good deal in 
it, else they would not have chosen the 
present moment to reconsider a proposal 
made many times during the past thirty- 
five years to change thai of their capital 
on the Neva. The city heretofore known 
as St. Petersburg is in future to be called 
Petrograd. This apparent innovation 
is in reality a return to the old name 
which Peter the Great’s second capital 
had borne from the beginning. All the old 
books published in that city during the 
latter part of Peter’s reign and those of 
his immediate successors bear the word 
Petrograd on the title pages. Grad and 
Gorod are two forms of the same word 
which means city or town. Etymologi- 
cally it connotes an enclosed space, and 
belongs to the same root as the English 
word garden. It occurs in hundreds of 
Slav geographical names, as, for instance, 
in Novgorod—“new town’—Ivangorod, 
Flizabetgrad, Euxinograd. Constanti- 
nople itself is often called in Russian the 
“Emperor’s city,” Tsaregrad. 

During the reigns of the Empresses 
Catherine, Anna, and Elizabeth the mania 
for adopting foreign names was rife in 
Russia, and on many places known in old 
Russian history German names were be- 
stowed, most of which remain to this day. 

After the Treaty of Berlin, when Count 
Ignatieff, who had been Russia’s Am- 
bassador in Constantinople, became at 
first Minister of the Interior and then 
president of the Slavonic Society, he, 
Komaroff, and a number of other Slavo- 
philes inaugurated a movement in favor 
of altering those German names to their 
Russian equivalents, or to the original 
Slav appellations wherever there were 
any such. Before making the suggestion 
public Count Ignatieff asked me to draw 
up a list of those towns and cities, and to 
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open a press campaign in favor of the 
movement in the columns of the press 
organ of the Imperial Russian Academy, 
the Peterburgskya Vedomosti, on the staff 
of which I was then a leader writer. I 
did so. But this attempt to Russify geo- 
graphical names met with little support 
and encountered fierce opposition. The 
comic papers in particular made fun of 
it, and asked whether we would not in- 
clude Oranienbaum-—a summe rresidence 
near St. Petersburg—in our list, and call 
it Apelinsk, or, say, in English “Orange- 
insk,” and a number of other absurd 
translations were suggested for the bene- 
fit of the Slavophile reformers. 

But the campaign was not wholly un- 
successful. The Emperor Alexander III., 
when he heard of it, is said to have re- 
marked: “There is no need of going to 
extremes. But the cities which played a 
part in Russian history and had purely 
Russian names ought to have those names 
restored to them. And in this list we 
should include the university city of 
Dorpat and the city of Dunaburg. Hence- 
forth they shall be known as Yurevo and 
Dvinsk.” Among Rusian Germans there 
was a great outcry at this “profanation,” 
and most German prints and books—even 
those published in the Russian Empire— 
continued to refer to those towns as Dor- 
pat and Dunaburg. But to-day they are 
known only as Yurevo and Dvinsk. 

And now St. Petersburg has been added 
to the list. 

In time, no doubt, Peterhof, Oranien- 
baum, Yekaterinburg, Orenburg, and a 
host of other places will also be rechrist- 
ened, and Count Ignatieff’s proposal will 
be fully carried out. 


HUMAN NATURE UNCHANGED 
SINCE PHAROAH’S TIME. 

Writings of the ancient Egyptians, in- 
scribed on papyrus, a primitive kind of 
paper made from the inner bark of reeds, 
recently discovered and exhibited in Lon- 
don, reveal the people of Pharaoah’s day 
as having tastes and characteristics 
which still mark human nature the world 
around. 
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Madam Melba’s 
Autobiography 
The Story of the Great Singer's 


Life 


From T. P.’s Weekly. 
In the following article Mme, Melba 
tells something of the tneidents and ricis 


situdes of the life of the singer. The early 
disappointments that shadow the career of 


ccery artist are hinted at, although Mme, 


Velba apparently did not have as pro 
tracted a_ struggle as usually falls to 
the lot of the newcomer in the worlds of 


music, art or letters. 


A* Helen Porter Mitchell I began, in 
the strict sense of that word, nearly 
forty-six years ago, my birthplace being 
Melbourne, Australia. The fact that I 
possessed a voice made little or no im- 
pression upon the first few years of my 
life; in fact, my musical energies were 
turned towards the piano, my dear mother 
being my teacher. She was a brilliant 
pianist, and played the harp and organ 
really well, training my sisters and my- 
self with the greatest care. Her sister, I 
am told, possessed a lovely singing voice, 
and my father was a bass singer of no 
mean ability. But I am the one and only 
member of my family who has turned this 
gift of Nature to professional use. All my 
life I have loved music; so much so, that 
on one occasion, when we moved for a 
holiday from our Melbourne home to a 


fresh abode and I discovered that the | 


house held no piano, I taught myself the 
concertina rather than live for many 
months without music. 

One of my earliest musical recollections 
concerns a midnight escapade in which 
I figured largely. I was a tiny child at 
the time, and had been sent to bed at the 
usual reasonable hour. But sleep failed 
to soothe me, and I lay awake till the 
house was quiet, then stole downstairs, 
opened the piano, and began to play 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata.” To this 
day I can see the door opening and the 
amazed faces of my father ard mother 
peering in to discover the identity of this 
mad midnight musician. Protesting loud- 
ly, I was thereupon removed to bed. 

During my childhood I was allowed to 
sing in the local church choir, but am 
afraid that my affection for the niano- 
forte was greater than -:ny love for vocal 
music. At the age of six I made my first 
public appearance, at the Town Hall, 
Richmond, a suburb of Melbourne. and 
sang, to my own accompaniment, “Shells 
of the Ocean” and “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
the concert being in aid of the church, 
which numbered “Nellie Mitchell” among 
its choristers. 

It did not take me long to find out that 
singing, far from being an effort, was a 
pleasure to me. You see, I happen to be 
one of the lucky individuals born with a 
“natural trill.” It is a strange and won- 
derful benediction, this natural trill, and 
much of my subsequent success as a 
singer is due, I know, to a gift for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful. 

Nearly everyone can trace various 
turning-points in their lives. For myself, 
I look upon a certain reception at Govern- 
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ment House, Melbourne, as marking a 
big “day” in my existence. This reception 
occurred while Lord Normanby was Gov- 
ernor-General, and I appeared really as a 
pianist, but between my pianoforte solos 
I sang some simple songs at the piano. 
Afterwards, Lady Normanby came up to 
me and said: “Dear child, you play bril- 
liantly, but you sing much better than 
you play. Cultivate your voice, and you 
will have a great career.” That was the 
first and only prophecy made concerning 
my future, until I sang to Marchesi, in 
Paris, and began my operatic studies 
from that moment. 

I’ve gone on rather far, I think. I 
wanted to say that I was always keen to 
give concerts as a child, and I think, in 
my heart, I always felt that the queer 
“shake in my throat” would make me a 
real singer one day. Anyhow, on one 
occasion I engaged a hall in Ballarat for 
my first concert. I was unknown and a 
child, and so few people took the trouble 
to come and hear my immature vocal 
efforts that I returned them their shil- 
lings and departed home sad, but not dis- 
couraged. Later, at the age of sixteen, I 
visited Sorrento, and noticed that the local 
cemetery fence needed repairing, “A con- 
cert shall provide the funds,” thought I; 
and in spite of the ardent opposition of 
my family, I had bills printed announcing 
a wonderful fence-repairing concert. 
Having no money to pay for bill-posting, 
I turned “bill-poster” myself, afterwards 
plodding solemnly through the pro- 
gramme I had arranged—to an audience 
of two! 

A year later I married, and started 
soon afterwards to learn singing in earn- 
est. It is a strange thing that my first 
teacher trained me as a contralto, my 
second as a mezzo-soprano, and my third 
as a soprano. Personally, I grew thor- 
oughly muddled, and didn’t know what 
type of voice I possessed. During the year 
between my seventeenth and eighteenth 
birthdays I studied in Melbourne, and 
sang in public a good deal, always as an 
amateur. Then my father came to Eng- 
land for a trip, and, to my great delight, 
took me with him, for I had always longed 
to see the Mother Country. Arrived in 
London, I was taken to see Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who did not think much of my 
voice, | am afraid, though he was kind 
enough to promise me a small part in 
“The Mikado.” Alberto Randegger, the 
famous teacher, was not enthusiastic re- 
garding my chance of success as a singer. 
So after this double rebuff I felt very 
nervous when we journeyed to Paris, and 
I sang to the great Madame Marchesi. 

She listened with deep attention, and 
when I stopped she told me, with tears in 
her kind eyes, that she could only dis- 
cover one break in my voice. “Stay with 
me a year, my child,” she said, “and I 
will mend that break.” My work, under 
her marvelous tuition began the following 
day, and ten months later, at the Monnaie, 
Brussels, I made my first appearance on 
any stage, in any opera, as Gilda, 
“Rigoletto”! 

October 15th, 1887! Shall I ever forget 
that date? My nervousness, my anxiety, 
my overwhelming relief when the curtain 
fell and I knew that I had justified Mar- 
chesi’s belief in me, that I had really 


in 
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made a success. It was a wonderful, terri- 
ble night; a mixture of terror and joy, 
such as I shall never experience again— 
although my. nervousness seems to grow 
with each fresh performance. That night 
my husband sat in a box with Madame 
Marchesi, and during an interval they dis- 
tinctly heard a woman’s voice, in the next 
box, say: “Melba? Debut? Rubbish and 
nonsense. Why, I heard her hissed ten 
years ago in Spain!” My husband got up, 
went out, and knocked on the door of the 
next lodge. It was opened. “A lady sit- 
ting in this box has just made a remark 
that is a lie,” he said, calmly. “Madame 
Melba is my wife. She has never been in 
Spain and ten years ago she was a school- 
girl in Australia. I don’t know who this 


lady may be, but I demand an apology,” 
It was given. 
That performance marked the begin- 
ning of my public career, and I hope I 
may say, without undue conceit or ex- 
aggeration, that I have never since looked 
back. For twenty-seven years I have 
served the public all over the world, and 
been proud to be their servant. My first 
appearance in London was in May, 1888, 
at Covent Garden, when I sang the role of 
Lucia in Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” My work is my life. It has taken 
me round the world; it has brought me 
innumerable friends, known and un- 
known; it has given me the greatest 
happiness I have ever experienced in life. 


The Political Transformation 


How the War Crisis Brought About Unity in British Political 
Affairs 


From the Fortnightly Review. 


Germany did the Empire a great ser 
rice when, by forcing Britain to declare 
war, she united the warring political fac 
tions, eliminated the crisis over Trish 
affairs and brought about a steadfast one 
ness of purpose that would hare been 
deemed impossible tivo months ago. By 
striking when he thought Britain was too 
sorely pressed by internal dissension to 
fight the Kaiser provided us with the one 
means of curing our trouble. The dramatic 
scenes in the Commons when out of chaos 
came unity are well described in the ac 
companying article, 


ONDERFUL is the transformation 

which the first serious whisper of 
foreign war effected at Westminster. 
Nothing remains the same. The whole 
scene is turned upside down. The main 
currents of activity are diverted into 
other channels. The political questions 
which seemed of such supreme import- 
ance only a few weeks ago are forgotten, 
or if not forgotten are thrust far out of 
sight. Furious partisans, who then were 
ready to fly at each other’s throats, now 
stand shoulder to shoulder. Instead of 
party venom, we see national unity, a new 
sense of brotherhood, a common resolve, 
a common front. Instead of turning arms 
upon one another in fratricidal strife, the 
single aim of one and all is how to beat 
the foreign foe. Terrible as is the life- 
and death struggle to which this country 
is committed, the compensations of new- 
found national unity are great. Great 
Britain has been forced into a colossal 
war, but she has been rescued from far 
more irreparable disaster. Would the 
Empire have survived the shock of civil 
war in Ireland? The strain would have 
been terrific, not only at home, but over- 
seas. But to-day we are witnessing such 
a closing of the ranks as no one living can 
remember, while the Dominions are rush- 
ing eagerly and enthusiastically to the 
Mother Country’s assistance. The Ger- 
man Emperor will well deserve a statue, 
when this war is over, in every capital of 
the British Empire, for it is he and his 





ministers who have wrought this miracle 
of healing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

But how did the miracle in the House 
of Commons come about? Let us rapidly 
sketch the steps! In the middle of July 
the feeling between the parties was at its 
worst. There was no prospect of agree- 
ment. Aware that the production of the 
Amending Bill in the Commons would let 
loose the tempest, the Government’s sole 
refuge was repeated postponement. 

The conference met for the last time 
on July 24th. On the previous day Aus- 
tria-Hungary had presented her ultima- 
tum to Servia, thus deliberately setting 
the match to the train which lit the flames 
of war all over Europe. It may well have 
seemed in Berlin that the stars in their 
courses were fighting for Germany, when 
they heard of the Dublin affray on July 
26th. The shots then fired sounded like 
the certain overture to civil war. If ever 
a situation looked black for a British Gov- 
ernment it was that which confronted Mr. 
Asquith and his Cabinet on the morning 
of July 27th, with the Amending Bill 
down for discussion on the morrow, with 
the Irish Nationalists, inflamed by the 
bloodshed in Dublin, requiring to be paci- 
fied at once, and with the European war- 
clouds driving up at such a fearful rate 
that Sir Edward Grey must have known 
only too well that Berlin and Vienna had 
set their minds on war. But thanks main- 
ly to a speech of singular moderation 
from Mr. Redmond, the Dublin debate 
passed off fairly quietly, and the Amend- 
ing Bill was again postponed for two 
days. By that time war was on everyone's 
lips. And so, when members assembled 
on that memorable Thursday, they heard 
that the Cabinet had just decided to post- 
pone all controversial business, and the 
Prime Minister, in his most solemn tones, 
emphasized the extreme desirability of 
Great Britain being able to present an un- 
divided front in the Councils of Europe. 
In an instant, and with one accord, the 
House of Commons responded to the clear 
call of patriotism. Party controversy 
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ceased. The miracle was accomplished. 
The temper of the House was noble and 
magnanimous, and though there was a | 
last despairing splutter of discontent a 
day or two later from the leader of the 
Labor party and the extreme Radical left, 


when Sir Edward Grey revealed war as | 


immediate and inevitable, even they ob- 
viously felt that Germany herself silenced 
the tongues which else would have shrilled 
excuses in her behalf. The cry which they 
raised for unconditional neutrality died 
away on their lips. Its dishonor was too 
glaring; its poltroonery too manifest even 
for those who had written in advance that 
“the role of Great Britain must absolute- 
ly end with pressing mediation upon the 
combatants.” 

It is an open secret that the crisis in the 
British Cabinet itself was exceptionally 
severe. Only two of its members—Lord 
Morley and Mr. John Burns—actually re- 


signed. But several other resignations | 


were at one time threatened, and it was 
freely stated that the Attorney-General 
and Mr. Harcourt had great searchings of 


conscience, until the brutal ultimatum of ° 


Germany to Belgium effectually quieted 
them. These and other ministers, it is 
said, fully approved Sir Edward Grey’s 
assurance to France that no attack would 
be tolerated by the German Fleet on the 


defenceless northern and western coasts | 


of France, but in their anxiety to avoid 
being drawn into war, they clung to the 
fallacy, so crushingly exposed by Sir Ed- 


ward Grey, that it would be better policy | 


for Great Britain to reserve her inter- 


vention, if intervene she must, till such | 


time as the combatants were exhausted. 
The fact that this was precisely the coun- 
sel gratuitously tendered to Great Britain 
from the German Embassy is its sufficient 
condemnation. It is reasonably certain, 
therefore, that if the Germans had re- 
frained from violating the neutrality of 
Luxemburg and Belgium, and had given 
an assurance that they would not use 


their fleet against the naked coasts of | 


I’rance, the British Government would, at 
first, have remained neutral. The des- 
patches show how persistently Sir Ed- 
ward Grey refused to give any uncondi- 
tional promise of armed support to 


France and Russia. He kept the hands of | 


the British Government free to the last 
moment. As late as July 31st he assured 
the German Ambassador that “if Ger- 
many could get any reasonable proposal 
put forward which made it clear that 
Germany and Austria were striving to 
preserve European peace, and France and 
Russia would be unreasonable if they re- 
jected it, he would support it at Paris and 
St. Petersburg, and go the length of say- 
ing that if France and Russia would not 
accept it, his Maiesty’s Government 
would have nothing more to do with the 
consequences.” But Germany paid no 
heed. She blundered along her desperate 
course. Her ultimatum to Belgium and 
the “infamous proposal” of the German 
Chancellor to Sir Edward Goschen—that 
we should “buy our neutrality” by giving 
Germany license to strip France of her 
colonial possesions and Belgium of her in- 
dependence—converted even the most re- 
luctant British ministers to the view that 
to remain neutral would cover the British 
name with dishonor. 
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time of war is cheaply purchased at any 
price. It is a crowning mercy that Ger- 
many gave this unity to Great Britain by 
her frenzied belief in her own might and 
by her invincible ignorance of British 
character. 


When Sir Edward Grey made his great 
speech on the Monday afternoon, a con- 
siderable section of the Radical and Labor 
parties listened to him with pained and 
puzzled incredulity. They seemed to have 
made up their minds beforehand not to 
be convinced, whatever the evidence, that 
neutrality was impossible. One after an- 
other they jumped up and declared that 
there was still time to remove “German 
misunderstandings”’; that if England 
went to war she would be fighting for 
Russia; that this was the outcome of our 
mad policy of armaments, which they had 
foreseen all along for the Big Navy which 
for years past they have striven their 
hardest to reduce. 

But these defections were more than 
counterbalanced by an_ epoch-making 
speech from Mr. Redmond. Sir Edward 
Grey had startled and delighted the 
House by referring to Ireland as “the one 
bright spot” in a most sombre picture. No 
sooner had Mr. Bonar Law pledged the 
Opposition to support the Government 
through thick and thin, than the voice of 
Mr. Redmond was heard ranging himself 
upon the same side. It seemed at first too 
good to be true. But there was no hesi- 
tancy or equivocation. The Nationalist 
leader came forth nobly and set Ireland 
by the side of England, Scotland and 
Wales. He told the Government, in a 
glowing passage, that they might with- 
draw every regular soldier from Ireland, 
for the Volunteers of Ireland would glad- 
ly and proudly defend their own coasts; 
and, turning. to Sir Edward Carson and 
the Ulster Unionists, he warmly offered 
his co-operation with the Volunteers of 
Ulster to safeguard Ireland from foreign 
invasion. It is hard to describe the effect 
which these sentences produced. The sur- 
prise was manifest. The various parties 
were caught unprepared for any such of- 
fer. Was it thus that the long years of 
bitter conflict on the Irish problem were 
to end? Was it possible? Or was it mere- 
ly a fantastic dream? The cheers were 
hearty enough, but the House was too 
excited to let itself go. Mr. Redmond 
spoke with great warmth. His appeal to 
Sir Edward Carson was made with a 
sweeping gesture full oi emotion. He 
identified Ireland fully, frankly, cordially, 
with the cause of England and the Em- 
pire in their hour of trial, and if ever 
statesman held out the hand of brother- 
hood and reconciliation, Mr. Redmond did 
so then. 


The effect in the country was profound 
Now, for the first time, England’s Diffi- 
culty was proclaimed to be Ireland’s Op- 
portunity—to stand at her side. 


But let us pass from that to the 
speeches of the great week! During the 
days which followed the outbreak of war 
the tone and temper of the House of Com- 
mons were most exemplary. It refused 
the Government nothing. It was sufficient 
for a minister to say that a bill was 
thought desirable, and it was passed 
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through all its stages at once. Hardly an 
explanation was demanded. There was 
an impatience of questions. Rough-and- 
ready compromises were struck on a num- 
ber of more or less controversial private 
bills, and these, too, were hurriedly passed 
into law. If Parliament had borrowed the 
old Roman emergency resolution, “Vide- 
ant Consules,” it could hardly have placed 
more implicit confidence in, or bestowed 
more absolute authority upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. The Opposition proved 
their single-minded patriotism; the mini- 
sters showed they deserved the country’s 
confidence. The inclusion of Lord Kitch- 
ener, as War Secretary, was a bold and 
patriotic stroke, and he and Mr. Churchill 
make two admirable heads of the services 
in a great emergency. 

Sir Edward Grey bore himself mag- 
nificently. At the outset he sounded a 
grave note of warning that failure would 
result in an “appalling catastrophe.” 
Then followed, a few days later, the 
speech which none who heard will ever 
forget. It was the supreme declaration of 
British policy; it was the decisive an- 
nouncement that the Government’s mind 
was made up, and that war was certain. 
A more consummate and masterly speech 
at a moment big with fate was never 
heard in the House of Commons. It was 
the presentation of an overwhelming case 
for national self-sacrifice in the name of 
national honor and national interest. 
There was no rhetoric; the speaker never 
lost his superb control. The appeal was 
always to reason and to duty—never to 
passion. He stooped to no recriminations. 
The Sir Edward Grey of the White Paper, 
the patient, untiring, persuasive “Peace- 
maker of Europe,” as the Prime Minister 
justly called him, was still the same as 
he spoke in the House of Commons, quiet- 
ly laying all the facts before the House, 
and leaving judgment to the individual 
conscience. He did not appeal in vain. 
The moral influence of high character and 
spotless reputation was never more clear- 
ly visible. He convinced all who heard 
him that the path of duty and the path of 
honor lay where he led. Let those who 
will compare it with the parallel speech 
of the German Chancellor in the Reich- 
stag, with its labored excuses for tearing 
up treaties, its reckless avowal of wrong- 
doing, and its cynical justification on the 
ground that “Necessity knows no law.” 

Only in one passage did Sir Edward 
appeal to the emotions of his audience. It 
was that in which he pictured the defence- 
less northern coasts of France—defence- 
less because their defenders had placed 
implicit trust in British honor—bom- 
barded and battered by a German Fleet. 
He invited those who heard him to ask 
themselves whether they could endure the 
thought of such a catastrophe befalling 
our friends. Let each man, he said, look 
into his own heart and feelings; but for 
himself—and the passion with which he 
brought down his clenched fist declared 
the tumult of his breast. Sir Edward re- 
viewed the whole story of Anglo-French 
relationship; he revealed how the mili- 





tary and naval conversations had come 
about at the time of the Algeciras Con- 
ference; he showed how scrupulous the 
Government had been to have a clear un- 
derstanding that there was no obligation 
on either side to give anything more than 
diplomatic support, and that each power 
was absolutely free to decide whether it 
would go beyond. He dwelt on this as- 
pect so candidly that the malcontent 
Liberals plucked up courage to hope that, 
after all, Great Britain might still keep 
out of the war. Their faces plainly 
showed what was passing in their minds. 
But then came the unanswerable argu- 
ments of honor and national interest, and 
the vivid presentation of Germany’s am- 
bition to crush France and establish her- 
self in the Low Countries over against 
Great Britain, in a position of perpetual 
menace. Even if Germany had respected 
the neutrality of Belgium, it was plain 
that, Sir Edward Grey’s view, the duty 
and interest of Great Britain would still 
have led her to take her place at once by 
the side of France. 

In that speech Sir Edward Grey spoke 
for England in the grand old English 
strain, and proved himsglf the true suc- 
cessor of the greatest English statesmen 
of the past. The one steadfast cardinal 
principle of British foreign policy 
throughout the ages, ever since England 
aspired to be a Great Power, has been to 
prevent the ports of the Low Countries 
from falling into the hands of the domi- 
nant military power on the Continent. 
In defence of that principle we fought 
with Spain; we fought with Louis XIV.; 
we fought with Napoleon; and now we 
fight with Germany. That is the supreme 
British interest in the neutrality of 
Belgium. 


PANAMA CANAL REGULATIONS. 

Among the regulations governing ships 
seeking passage through the Panama 
Canal, recently made public in a circular 
issued by the canal authorities, the most 
important are the quarantine regulations 
and those relating to the measurement of 
the tonnage of ships and the payment of 
tolls. All tolls must be paid in cash, or 
payment must be secured in some form 
satisfactory to the governor of the Canal 
Zone. Toll charges will be at the rate of 
$1.20 for each 100 cu. ft. of “earning 
capacity” of the ship, the term earning 
capacity being used to indicate the amount 
of space left for passengers and cargo 
after deducting all the space required for 
the crew, machinery, and ship’s stores of 
every kind. Each ship must have been 
carefully measured in accordance with 
the rules by some officer authorized to per- 
form the work, and must have a “Pana- 
ma Canal Tonnage Certificate” before be- 
ing allowed to enter the canal. Special 
concessions are made to ships that go up 
into the fresh waters of Gatun Lake for 
sight-seeing or to get rid of barnacles, but 
do not go through the canal. The quar- 
antine rules are strict. 
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The 
Immediate Cause of 
the European War 


The Underlying Reasons for 
the Assassination of Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand 


From Everybody's Magazine. 


The immediate cause of the present 
European war was the assassination of 
the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary. 
The causes of the ill-feeling ezisting be- 
tween the Servians and the Dual Mon- 
archy, and the course of events leading up 
to the assassination are here explained. 


~ VER since the news of the recent 

tragedy in the House of Hapsburg 
came from the Balkans, hosts of my 
friends have come to me with questions: 

What was the underlying reason for 
the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and his morganatic wife 
Sophie, Duchess of Hohenberg? Was it 
the signal for another uprising, another 
war in south-eastern Europe? Is there 
any connection between the things which 
brought about this tragedy and the re- 
newed disturbances and difficulties in 
Albania? 

First of all, it must be understood that 
this assassination on the 28th of June had 
nothing in common with the Balkan ques- 
tion in its larger aspects, nor with the 
Albanian question, and will not probably 


have anything to do with the eventual | 


solution of them. This happened in Bos- 
nia, the most southerly province of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, hemmed in between Dal- 
matia on the Adriatic side and Servia to 


the eastward. It is exclusively a Servian 


question. 


The hatching of the plot may be traced | 
back to that day in 1908 when Austria- | 
Hungary annexed Bosnia and Herze- | 


govina. It was already ripe in 1913, when 
Austrian shrewd diplomacy in the Euro- 


pean concert of nations succeeded in for- | 
bidding Servia to extend its boundaries | 


westward to the Adriatic, thus compelling 
that circumscribed country to trade with 
the outside world through Austrian ports. 
The most active and successful factor in 
this move in Balkan politics was the as- 
sassinated Prince Francis Ferdinand, and 
his success in forbidding Servia access to 
the sea was probably the initial cause of 
his terrible death. 

The young Prince was killed by a sub- 
ject of his own Government, not a Servian 
from Servia, but a Servian from Bosnia, 
a country taken from the Turks by Aus- 
tria in 1878 and annexed thirty years 
later. Even after the Austrian occupa- 
tion in 1878, the Servians of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were anxious to be united 
with the Servian kingdom. Already in 
1900 the Servian papers were laying much 
stress on the fact that those two countries 
were once a part of Servia, and were in- 
sisting that they would some day again 
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Skin health and beauty 
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the Canadian climate. 
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cissus, Daffodils, Crocus and many others. It lists all 
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‘*Professor’’ Shoes,—make sure you get 
the genuine. 
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' time was taking deep root among the 
Servian residents under the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, and _ the fire was 
steadily fanned by agitators coming over 
the border from Servia. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF 1903. 

Here we must recall the assassination 
of the Servian King Alexander and Queen 
Draga in their own palace in Belgrade, 
the capital of Servia, in 1903—one of the 
most spectacular and bloody tragedies of 


| royalty in recent centuries. This pair be- 


longed to the Obenovich dynasty, who 
were always on good terms with the Aus- 
trian reigning house. The cause of their 
assassination was really the fact that 
they were too much pro-Austrian. 
Alexander was succeeded by King 
Peter, a descendant of the Kara-George- 
vich dynasty. From that day we note a 
constantly increasing agitation in Servia 
proper and on the part of the Servians in 
Austria, especially in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, where they were so predominant. 
In 1908, with the annexation of these 
provinces to Austria finally consummated, 


| all the work of the agitators was lost, and 


the two countries were brought to the 
brink of war. Diplomacy thereupon used 


| its pressure on Servia to avert conflict. 
| The Servians could not under the circum- 
| stances have relied on Russia, their na- 


tural ally, for any help, since the latter 
country was just healing the wounds of 
the Russo-Japanese war. 

The Servians in Bosnia had been so far 


| inspired by the agitators to their demand 


that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be a 
part of Servia, that they were already 
prognosticating a larger Servia, which, 


| united with Bulgaria, should occupy the 


entire Balkan peninsula from the A! gean 
Sea to the Adriatic, with the exception of 
Greece. 

To this Servian dream of wider nation- 
ality Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand 
was the visible stumbling-block. It was 
his ambition to unite all the Slavic pro- 
vinces of Austria, the south-easterly re- 
gion along the Adriatic, and reform Aus- 


| tria-Hungary from a dual into a triad 


Government—that is, the third part of 
the monarchy should comprise Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Istria and Krain, as an equal factor with 
Hungary and Austria under the same 
crown. Actuated by this dream of his own, 
the assassinated Crown Prince used all 
his influence to form the new Kingdom 
of Albania, in order to close the doors of 
the Adriatic Sea to the Servians for ever. 


MOTOR CAR WITHOUT WHEELS. 

A motor car without wheels has been 
constructed and set to practical tests. 
Instead of wheels there are three parallel 
pairs of runners, hke those on sleds, ex- 
cept that they are movable. When not in 
motion the car rests on all three pairs 
of runners, but as soon as the motor is 
started one pair is raised, moved forward, 
set on the ground, and so on. Thus the 
car is always resting on two pairs and 


| by the forward movement of the runners 


| 


moved also forward. The motion is said 
to be much smoother than one would an- 
ticipate, without jars or noise. 
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Must the Big Cities | 
Go 


It is Predicted that the Tend- 
ency Toward Centralization 
in Cities is Passing 


From The Technical World Magazine. 


Nol so very long ago people lamented 
the trend of population and industry to 
ward the great centers, and were looking 
forwurd to the time when people should be 
gathered chiefly in huge towns. Now, ae 
cording to George H. Cushing, who writes 
on “The Last of the Cities,” this tendency 
has been reversed by a movement born of 
the desire for efficient industrial operation 
that has revolutionized so many of our 
methods and views. It is possible, Mr. 
Cushing thinks, that the United States has 
built its last big city, and that the present 
great centers have already reached their 
venith, 


I visited Spar- 

tanburg, South Carolina. The 
place is so small that when you leave the 
publie square you are in the country. One 
might expect it to be so slow that its move- 
ment would not be perceptible. However, 
I spent two days with one business man 
who but recently had spent $2,500 to hire 
an efficiency expert to teach his workmen 
how to get real speed. They are, to-day, 
the fastest men in their line in the coun- 
try. In the cotton-mills, I found every- 
thing keyed to an appreciation of the 
value of time. Everywhere it is the same. 
Last week, I heard a carpenter from a 
hamlet in Michigan criticizing a Chicago 
carpenter because he was slow. Only last 
night, a farmer from Iowa said, as we 
sat together on the car: 

“ ‘Chicago men let too many things dis- 
tract them. They work too hard for the 
results they get. Come out to my farm 
and I’ll show you real speed—eight hours 
a day devoted to a purpose—to getting 
things done without delay.’.... 

“This other thing is true: The small- 
town workman is healthier and stronger 
than the city workman. His living con- 
his food is purer. He 
can go, when trained, faster and further 


| than the city man for those reasons. 


| are outside the big cities. 


“The small-town manufacturer, be- 
cause of his better workmen, the lower 
cost of real estate upon which his build- 


| ings stand, and his less congested railroad 
| yards, can produce faster, and hence un- 
That is | 


dersell the city manufacturer. 
why so many manufacturing companies 


amples tell the story. The Steel Corpora- 
tion did not select Chicago as the site for 
its new mills; it built a town at Gary, 
Indiana, instead. The National Tube 
Company did not build at Cleveland, but 
chose Lorain, Ohio. The Western Elec- 
tric Company did not locate its new fac- 
tories in Chicago; it built at Hawthorne, 
Illinois. The great General Electric Com- 
pany did not go to New York, but to 
Schenectady. The tendency is general. 
The movement is away from the cities. 
“With even so little evidence, it is easy 
to predict the death of the big cities. Great 
congested centres are doomed, if for no 


other reason than that they are no longer 
economical. 


The one thing that is doing 








A few big ex- | 
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An 
INDISPENSABLE 
CONVENIENCE 


N POINT of appearance 

Kinda and comfort in use as a 
Divan- Davenport or Divanette, 
etle the Kindel Kind leaves noth- 
, ing to be desired. In fact, 
al the Kinda in this service is 


often more comfortable even 
than just the ordinary one- 
purpose Davenport. 


For the principles of con- 
struction ‘that govern the 
making of the Mindel Kind 
permit it to be made in the 
correct proportions for the 
utmost in appearance and 
comfort. 


The Nindd Kind is made in three 
types and a wide range of designs 
to Suit a variety of preferences and 
space requirements. These three 
t. pes are the Somersaultic, the 
De Luxe and the Divanette. All 

ccomplish the same _ purpose 

qually well—it is simply a ques- 
on of which you prefer. 


Ask for your copy of the 
new Hindd booklet, ‘‘The 
House That Grew.’’ 


/ The Kindd Bed Co. 


5 Cliftord Street 


Grand Rapids 
New York 








Toronto 


DAY 6 NIGHT SERVICE 
There is a retail store where you live 
that selle the Winds Kind 
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rounds out any part of the face or 
.g| body, and brings back Nature’s beauty. 
The BLACKSTONE Water Power 
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Lasts a life-tim field, 
price within reach of all; that ‘ie why it's Th 
Endomed by Doctors and Masseurs, Best agent's article 
ever invented, sells itself, no experience necessary. 
FREE—Our big book, The Power and the Love of Beauty and 
ealth. Investigate now, te-day. A pestal will do. 
THE BLACKSTONE MFG. CO. 
928 Meredith Building - - Toledo, Ohio 
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Look for 
the name 


CYALE ) 


on locks and 












sk YALE. 





You buy the guarantee of standard 
quality and service certainty, when— 
you place distinctive Yale Hardware on 
your front and other doors; when you 
secure the protection and convenience 
of the Yale Night Latch; when you make 
sure of quietly-closing, always-closing doors 
with the Yale -Door-Closer; and when 
those many other need-to-be-really-locked 
doors and things are guarded by Yale 


Padlocks. 


And to be sure that you are buying Yale service 
and Yale quality—look for the name Yale on Locks 


and Hardware. 

Let us send you our interesting book 
“A Word About Yale Locks and Hardware.” 
A request will bring it. 


3uilding a house? When you think 
of locks and hardware, what is 
the one word you think of first? 

That’s reason enough 
ure you get Yale. 


ee 


| But be s 
es sO > 





ere 














are open 


© | doors, front, back, pantry, | 


bedroom and 


bath- 
room there is use for 


a Yale Door Closer. @ 


Got anything that needs to be 
really locked? There’s a whole 
lot of difference in the zvszdes of 
padlocks. Buy your padlock with 
the name YALE on the ovfside. 


Yale Night Latch. 
proof dead-lock. 
P to any door. 
om 





lo 


except your own key. 





A burglar 

Attached 
Absolutely 
/ secure against everything 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of Yale Products in Canada: 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware and Door Closers 


General Offices and Works: 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
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more than any other influence to bring 
this about is the appreciation by nearly 
every small city in the land that ‘time is 
money.’ 

“The railroad companies must treat all 
patrons alike. They do so, apparently; 
for city and country merchant alike gets 


his switching facilities free. Yet this 
means that the city man receives some- 
thing of immense cost and value, while 
the country man’s service is cheap to the 
roads. 

“The ordinary bustling, jostling, and 


| busy railway makes a bee-line through 


small towns. It only throws off a few 
switches here and there to grab up the 
traffic which such places produce. This is 


| a cheap way of getting the small towns’ 


traffic on and off the company rails. 
“The same railroad does not really en- 
ter, but stops at the edge, of a big city. 
There it is broken up into nothing but a 
labyrinth of switches. It resembles noth- 


| ing so much as a rope frayed first into 


| strands 


and then into threads. All 


| semblance to a ‘through’ line is lost. It 


has lost all apparent order and direction 


| and has become nothing but a tangled 


| with tracks, 


network of tracks. Every track is a 
switch to somewhere. Every switch goes 
off after business. This is complex and 
intricate. The service is costly. The real 
estate is expensive. It is far from a 
simple or easy way of getting traffic upon 
the carrier’s rails. 

“In a small town, few railroad switches 
are longer than a thousand feet. The 
Chicago switching district, for one ex- 
ample, is more than thirty miles long and 
more than fifteen miles wide. It is filled 
cross-overs, and storage 


| yards. 


| the service is free. 


Although the railroad as well as the 
merchant must, to-day, call for and de- 
liver the freight it is paid for carrying, 
the switching charges in both the village 
and the great city are the same—that 1s, 
At least, no direct 





| charge is made for it. The railroad may 


| that does not say it costs nothing. 


not send out a bill for this service, but 


On 


| the contrary, this switching service costs 
| tremendously. Since it costs money and 


since that money is paid by the carriers, 


| they must get it in some other way. And 


they do. They ‘lump’ the cost of switching 
and charge it into ‘general expense.’ Then 
they adjust their rates generally to cover 
adequately and fully that expense. 
Seattle, for example, pays its portion of 


| the expense of maintaining Chicago’s big 





passenger station. Paducah, Kentucky, 
pays its portion of the expense of main- 
taining the New York terminal station. 
All the little towns pay their portion of 
the expense of maintaining the costly real 
estate, the myriad of tracks, and the 
countless switching engines in the freight- 
yards of the big cities. At least, that has 


_ been the system up to now. It is the pro- 


posed change from this system which 
threatens the big cities. 


“Again in our present system the coun- 
try produces the wealth and the city ab- 
sorbs it. The rural districts are coming 
to realize this and to resent it. The up- 
rising against the system is, even when 
standing alone, an influence sufficiently 
potent to begin the disintegration of the 
cities. The impending change, foresha- 
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failed the 
brought cure 
relief and 


cians use the 
Appliance. 
is made to 


USE 
THE 


30 Days 
At Our Risk 


We promise to satisfy 

you. The photographs 

here show how light, cool, 

elastic and easily adjustable 

the Sheldon Appliance is— 

how different from the old 

torturous plaster, leather or 

steel iackets. To all sufferers 

with weakened or deformed 

spines it promises almost imme- 

diate relief in most sertous cases. 
Send for our Free Book 

If you will describe the case it will 

aid us in giving you definite in- 

formation at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY 
332 22nd St., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


Over 20,000 cases of spinal deformity 
and weakness have been treated 
successfully by the Sheldon Meth- 
od in the past thirteen years. 
Even in extreme cases where 

all other forms of treatment 
Sheldon Method 
or great 
improvement, 
Many practicing 


physi- 


a Sheldon 
Each one 


special 


order and the price 
is very low. 


SHELDON APPLIANCE 











The Luxury of a Turkish Bath 





right in you own home 
expense of attending a Bath House 
to drugs for every little ache or pain : 
ing the pores 
Nature to do her work 
oughly, you have 
good health problem 





. without the trouble or 
Why fly 
By keep- 
free from dirt and sweat by helping 
thor- 
solved the 





Take a Turkish Bath at home every three or four days. You 
will be astonished how different you will feel—Pains van- 
ish, lassitude disappears, energy is restored, and life seems 
worth while again. The Robinson Therma! Bath Cabinet 
provides a Turkish Bath just as invigorating and retresh- 
ing as any you can get down town at from $2.00 to $5.00 
foronly 2c. It cleanses the system through and through, 
helps the work of the excretory functions 


A splendid agency proposition in selected 
territory for real live hustlers. 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO., LIMITED 
510 Robinson Bldg., Walkerville, Ont. 66-¢ 
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dowed by a recent proposal made by Louis 
D. Brandeis before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is practically that in 
future there shall be two rates—one for 
the cross-country haul, paid by all alike; 
the other a switching or terminal rate, 
proportional to the extent and complexity 
of the service. 

“Under such a system, the small-town 
man would have practically only the 
cross-country rate to pay. To the city 
man, the cross-country rate would be in- 
significant; the city rate covering the c::st 
ef city real estate would be too high to be 
paid Ly any one. His higher cost of trans- 
portation alone would rob him of aav- 
thing but the business in the one city 
where he did business. 

“The thing has become an issue. The 
country is discriminated against in favor 
of the city, and knows it. That is plain. 
The country is vastly in the majority. 
The majority rules—in the end. The 


- Commission may ‘stall,’ but that does not 


dispose of the issue. When the majority 
rules in this matter, the discrimination 
will end. That will mean that the city’s 
pre-eminence will be gone. As matters 
now stand, abundant and cheap trans- 
portation alone gives the city any edge 
on the country in the fight for the na- 
tions business. To take away that trans- 
portation advantage causes the city to 
fall. It causes the city to lose the chief 
thing which holds it together—business 
advantage.” 


Preserving the 
Eskimo 

What is Needed 

Gentle Race 


to Save a 


from Extinction 


From The Westminster Gazette. 
The following article is from the 
of Dr. W. T. Grenfell, who has done such 
a magnificent work in the country of 
which he writes. Js a national duty in 
respect to the simple icy fast 


pen 


races of the 


nesses being neglected? 
~ EW Englishmen realize what a large 
number of our fellow-subjects of 


King George the Fifth are to be found 
in the regions of almost perpetual ice and 
snow. We have simply annexed all the 
countries belonging for ages to the Eski- 
mo, without so much as saying “by your 
leave.” We have done, moreover, very, 
very little to discharge our debt for the 
advantages derived, which, at present, at 
least, are almost entirely on our side. 
Nansen, Peary, and practically all 
Northern explorers have testified how 
very little the Eskimo derive from our 
unsolicited appropriation of them and 
their country—in fact, plenty of them 
are still entirely ignorant of the benefits 
they gain from being British subjects. Dr. 
Nansen has protested that the only way 
to save a possible permanent population 
of these immense and ever increasingly 
valuable wilds is never to go near them. 
The Danes, for the same reason, have 
made Greenland a country in which no 
white man may land except in distress, or 
by permission—and no trader on any con- 
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By the Use of 
CHiticura Soi) 


It appeals to dainty, 


lis- 
criminating women and sat- 
isfies the most fastidious. 
Assisted occasionally by 
Cuticura Ointment it keeps 
the skin clear and healthy, 
and prevents unwholesome 
conditions. 


% SAMPLES FREE -8 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
throughout the world 
depot for free sample 


are sold 
Send post-card to nearest 
of each with 32-page book: 


Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.: R,. 
Towns & Co dney, N.8.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town Muller r, ‘Mat lean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 


bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 
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Canadians in the Mediterranean 





I am open for engagements to take 
tourists into any part of Spain, Port 
ugal, Morocco. Have taken some 
Canadians to interesting parts sel- 
dom seen by even experienced tour- 
ists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 
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What Does a Man Ask 
Of a Shoe ? 


First of cll you should insist 


on “appearance.” 
wear are just as important. 
Three things, then, to look 
for; and you get the combin- 
ation at its very best when 
you buy the 


ALTRO 


SHOE é- MEN 


But fit and 


Made by a concern whose 
name has always stood for 
quality — whose suecess_ is 
built on quality—whose ex- 
pert shoemakers are imbued 
with the highest ideals of 
quality. 


All the things that go into 
the making of our high-grade 
footwear us more to-day 
than ever; but the high 


cost 






















standard will be main- 
tained at any 
cost. fe get 
even by selling 
more shoes—be- 
cause more peo- 
ple, yearly, are 
learning to ap- 
preciate their 


real superiority. 
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faction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 


Why Not Get Our 
Catalog “W”"? 
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Walkerville, 
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dition. For years I have been trying to | 


obtain one of the inimitable eiderdown 
blankets made in that country. They are 
light and portable as feathers, and as 
beautiful as Chinese silk, and as warm as 
any known substance. But in spite of 
having sent round by way of Copenhagen, 
I have as yet not been able to acquire 
one. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
question whether this particular or any 


other aboriginal race can survive contact 


with us white men, or whether they have 
sufficient capacity to adapt themselves to 
an entirely new environment. The fact 
remains that white men are not, and I 


| question if they can be, prevented from 


from going among them. So the problem 
is far from being solved, even if Dr. 
Nansen’s thesis is well grounded. But 


| one thing is certain, and that is, we are 


not discharging what appears to me to 
be the primary duty of any civilized coun- 


try annexing that belonging to another 
race—to take, first of all, every possible | 
precaution that we do not do them more | 


injury than we can help. 
In Baffin’s Land trading stations are 


growing up, and trading enterprises, giv- | 


ing the Eskimo our diseases, and deplet- 
ing very materially their means of earn- | 
ing a livelihood by the importation of | 


modern weapons. Yet there is not a single 


medical officer in the country to whom a | 
man can go to find out what the new | 


trouble is, or how to avoid dying from it. | 
We are now in correspondence with the | 


Canadian Government in the hope that | 


their excellent Indian Department may 


grant the expenses of at least one such 


medical officer. 


In the peninsula of Labrador many | 
| hundreds of these charming little Eski- 


still maintain an existence, and 
among them the Moravian Brethren 
have been working for over a hundred 
years. Though the district in 
live is north of our northern- 
most hospital, and though our own work 


which | 


lies among the fishermen and white set- | 


tlers of the country, still it is my privi- 
lege each year on my summer trips, on 


the hospital steamer Strathcona, to see | 
and treat as many of the “Innuit,” or | 


“the men,” as they call themselves, as 
have the doubtful good fortune to be ill 
at the psychological moment when the 


| steamer calls. 





In the year 1800 they were still numer- 
ous as far south as the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and some five hundred were spread 
along the northern side of the Gulf and 
on both sides of the Straits. By 1900, 
however, not one remained south of Ham- 
ilton Inlet, which is two hundred miles 
north of the Straits. From there to Nain, 
which is two hundred miles still further 
on, only a sorry remnant still remain, 
interspersed with white settlers and half- 


breeds, who are gradually displacing | 


them. 


Unlike the replacing of the Red Indian, | 


the process has been an entirely peaceful | 


one so far as the Eskimo are concerned. | 
For in spite of the stories of their blood- | 


thirstiness and ferocity, diligently cir- 


culated by their visitors as an excuse for | 
destroying them—a practice dating from | 


the time of Eric the Red, when the first 
Christians visited them—the opinions of 
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I can rapidly train YOU to do so as I have 
trained thousands during the past twelve years 


In Great Britain the “‘Becker System of Piano Tech- 
nique, Tone Production and Sight Reading” has been 
I guaranteed 
these pupils better results with two-thirds less prac- 
Every Canadian pianist 
should know of the scientific principles of this system and at 


POST FREE 


pianists 
should send postcard with name and address AT ONCE to H. 
Technique, 


taught to thousands by correspondence. 


tice without a single failure. 
great cost (to introduce System) I will send 


a copy ot my work “Mind, Muscle 
Key board.”’ Elementary, moderate 


and 
and advanced 
BECKER, The European Authority on Piano 
27C Bristol House, Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 
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Ten inexperienced men di- 
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months. Strange invention 
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ed. Think what this inven- 
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a bath system with hot and 
cold running water for $6.50. 


Agents amaz- 


Abolishes plumbing, water- 
works. Self-heating. No 
wonder Hart sold 16 in 


three hours—$5,000 altogether; 


Lodewick 17 first day. In- 
vestigate. Postal will do. 
Exclusive sales — requires 


quick action, but means $1,000 
and more for you. 
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You, Yes $ 6 (00 
You, Can « WEEK & 
Get It! EXPENSES 


Why not do what others are doing? I want 
agents in dozens of splendid counties to sell the 


ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB 





No plumbing, no waterworks required. Has 


solved the bathing problem. Full length bath 
in every room. Folds handy as an umbrella. 
Needed in everythome. Badly wanted. Eagerly 
bought. Quick sales. Splendid profits. 
Demonstrating Tub Furnished 
A real money-maker for the hustler. Credit 
andfpractical sales help given. 
Act quick. Send a postcard to-day for 
particulars. You'll never regret it. 
C. A. RUKAMP, General Manager 
The ROBINSON CABINET MFG. Co., Ltd. 
260 Sandwich Street, Walkerville, Ont. 
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all northern explorers and men of science 
who have been personally among them are 
unanimous in testifying to the fact that 


they are an unusually gentle, long-suffer- | 


ing, and trustworthy people. 


From Nain to Cape Chidly there are 
about a thousand of these “Innuit,” all of 
whom have been more or less under the 


influence and kindly industrial treatment | 
of the Moravian missionaries, whose | 


emissaries have been among my warm 
friends in Labrador during the past twen- 


ty-one years. Yet in spite of all their un- | 
selfish and truly paternal care, these | 


modern Eskimo are not like the “old race.” 
Increasing communication and contact 
with fishing and trading vessels have been 
impossible to prevent; and directly one 


rounds Cape Chidly one cannot help notic- | 


ing the finer physique, better hunting 
qualities, and more independent spirits of 
the real Eskimo. 


From time to time I have met men of 
every calling who have been among them 


—explorers, traders, and independent | 


vessels. Many of these are among my 
closest friends. American and English 
visitors, such as Professor Daly of Har- 


vard, missionary clergy, and Government | 


officials like Professor Lowe, have all alike 


testified to the excellent qualities of this | 


marvelous little people, and to the great 
desirability of preserving them from ex- 
termination just as long as we possibly 
can. 


Everyone is aware of the admirable 


manner in which the American Govern- | 
ment has dealt with the problem of the 
preservation of the Alaskan Eskimo. The | 


introduction of reindeer into that coun- 


try has proved a boon not only to the na- | 


tive people, but to the many mining camps 
in the country, and in course of time will 


be an inestimable benefit to the whole | 


North American continent. As the old 
ranch lands are more and more being con- 
verted into areas for grain raising, the 
meat supply becomes an_ increasingly 
serious problem, and little by little the 
value of those Northern countries, with 
barren, moss-covered areas which will 


support little or no animal life, and are | 
not in any way capable of cultivation for | 


ordinary agricultural purposes, becomes 
apparent. Reindeer have been found 


north of the Arctic Circle, not only main- | 


taining life, but fat and healthy as well. 
They are easily domesticated, their milk 


is excellent, and bland in flavor, and théir | 


skins are most valuable. 


Some years ago we imported a herd of 


reindeer from Lapland, feeling that the | 


future of Labrador must be sought else- 
where than in agricultural wealth, and 
realizing the immense value these ani- 
mals are to mankind. We let our native 
Lapp herders go home, as the funds at 
our command were not sufficient to justi- 


fy keeping them indefinitely, and we are | 


hoping in future to be able to employ 
Eskimos for herders, as the little people 
are admirably adapted for the life. 
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are getting more than usual consideration in these troubled times, even 
from those who have hitherto spent freely. The steady toll of the barber 
shop is noticed now—and stopped 
themselves at home with the 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY RAZOR 


To their surprise they find, in the Gillette Safety Razor habit, other 
things even more important than economy. 





and more men every day are shaving 











It saves many valuable minutes a day—sends them to business clean 
and refreshed, with toilets completed 





and enables them to enjoy any- 
time, anywhere, a shave as smooth and comfortable as the best barber 
could give them. 


The Gillette Safety Razor eliminates honing, stropping and fussing, 
as well as the need of skill or practice. You just pick it up and shave 
with solid comfort the first time you try. 


Cut out the waste of time and money! Get a Gillette and 
enjoy economizing! Standard Sets cost $5.00—Pocket 
Editions $5.00 to $6.00—Combination Sets $6.50 up. At 
Drug, Hardware and Jewelry Stores. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Office and Factory:—THE NEW GILLETTE BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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WORLD OVER 


acer 


Save Half the Cost of Your New Boat 
Build a Launch for Yourself at Home! 


You'll find it interesting and instructive. Moreover, the saving made makes 
it worth while. When finished you'll have a launch or canoe that you'll be 
proud of. Let us tell you al! about it? Tell us your ideas 
the kind of craft you’d like—no matter what—Launch, yacht, 
semi-speed cruising or canoe or knockdown 
boat of any description. 


=~ Gilleite>-- Gillett 




































Learn our way. Write for complete information. 
Spend your evening in pleasure that will be 
profitable. 

Foot of Bay Street, 
ee tone. ROBERTSON BROS., HAMILTON, ONT. 

























































There is no beforehand test by 
which you can know how long a 
roof will last. 

But when you buy 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


you also buy the responsibility of 
the three biggest roofing mills 
in the world—to make that roof- 
ing make good for 15 years at least. 
See that Certain-teed label is on every 
roll or crate. a 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in roils and shingles—made by 
the General Rooting Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill, York, Pa. 










































Safety 
Fi irst 








__ ont an effective, depend 
able Haiment and germicide in 
your hom Safety joman ls 
that it shall be harmles 

Absorbine, Jr., 
limiment that 
with efficacy— 
or minerals. 


AbsorbineJ: 


is a ounisie 
combines safety 
it is made of herbs and coinien no acids 








THE ABRTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
wy mae or 


is safe to use anywhere—even by the smallest membei 


eof the family. 
Applied to cuts, wounds and bru 
makes the wound aseptic and 
Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever 
a safe, powerful germicide is 
To allay pain; to reduce 
swollen veins or glands 
To heal 
Te spray the throat if sore 
$1.00 and $2.00 per bottle 
at druggists or postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle f),.° 23h. "uals, 


In stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
506 Lyman’s Building, Montreal, Canada 


ises it kills the germs, 
promotes rapid healing. 
a high-grade liniment or 

indicated, 

sprains, wrenches, 
wens, soft bunches. 

sores and ulcers. 


cuts, bruises, 


or infected 











































LET THIS BE YOUR NEW CANOE 
SUNNYSIDE Made by WALTER DEAN 
CRUISER Offices and Show Rooms: 


Foot of Yonge Street, Toronto 


Phone Adel. 1614 Write for Illustrated Catalog 
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| Courts of Hope and 

| Good Will 

| How Chicago is Lessening 

Social Evils by Enlightened 
Courts 


From The Contemporary Review. 





Tarbell deals in strong terms 
the work that is being done in the 
system of Chicago courts in dealing 
with cases that involve personal relations 
-—desertion, wife-beating, divorce. The 
handling of such cases with understanding 
as well as justice has led to the reunion of 
many families and to the alleviation of 
social evile. A portion of Miss Tarbell’s 
article is given below. 


Ida M. 
with 
new 





OME ten years ago the moment ar- 

rived when the city of Chicago found 
it impossible any longer to put up with 
her method of handling petty crime. 
It had become so bad, it was ludicrous. 
Summarily she razed the whole structure 
to the ground, and devised a substitute. 
The substitute has now been in operation 
for six years, and it is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most businesslike court in 
this or perhaps any country. Ninety per 
cent. of its criminal cases are now dis- 
posed of within twenty-four hours; and 
the end of each year sees the docket prac- 
tically clear. It not only does business, 
it pays its way, and publishes properly 
audited accounts to prove it. It is also 
the only court in the United States which 
‘furnishes full statistics of its trans- 
actions. 

At the head of the bench is a chief 
justice, whose relation to the court is not 
unlike that of the chairman of the board 
of directors to a big business. That is, he 
is there to see that business is done swift- 
ly and properly. His position is one of so 
large a latitude that if-at the start it had 
fallen into weak hands infinite mischief 
might have been done. But it did not. 
The first chief justice, “Harry Olson,” as 
most of Chicago affectionately call him, 
came to his task with a strong sympathy 
for efficiency and simplified procedure, a 
dislike for wasting time in proving what 
a defendant admits, and a belief that the 
merits of a case should have a chance. 
And all of these things he has insisted on 
in court. At the same time the chief jus- 
tice knew from experience all about the 
old system. He had been for ten years 
previous to his election an assistant 
state’s attorney, handling criminal cases 
in Chicago. He knew that if the poli- 
ticians could find a point in the new or- 
ganization which they could break in, they 
were going to do it. One of his greatest 
services so far has been beating them at 
their own game in all their attacks. 

Among the extraordinary powers with 
which the Municipal Court was endowed 
at birth was the right to establish at its 
discretion branches to handle special 
classes of work. Nothing that it has done 
in its brief term of life shows better how 
alert and adventurous its spirit has been, 
than the exercise of this prerogative some 
three years ago, when it started what is 











> Caille Perfection Motors 
Are Giving Perfect Satisfaction 
In Over 30,000 Boats 


HERE’S not a state in the Union—not a 
country on the globe—scarcely a river or 
lake of any consequence where Caille Per- 


fection Motors will not be found. 
And you’ll find them in all 
kinds of boats from fishing boats 









to speed boats. From the little 
motor dinghys to large pa- 
latial cruisers You'll = find 
them in all marine vocations 
—in tugs, ferrys, delivering 
Uncle Sam’s mail and in 
auxiliary launches connected 
with the leading navies of the 8H.P 
wi rid Wherever absolute re Calle 
liability is required there you Perfectien 
will find 
' {Motor 

Caille Perfection Mot 

They are assembled motors—every part is made in our 
own $500,000 factory. his enables us to know positively that 
every motor lk aving our plant is up to Caille standard—that 
it embodies at utely the best in materials and workmanship 

that it will give, not only one or two years’ service, but will 
last a lifetime. 

Caille Perfection Motors are made in all sizes from 2 to 30 


H. P.—one to four 


cylinders—and embody both standard and 
heavy duty types. 


They can be furnished to run on Gasoline 
or Kerosene They can also be furnished with our Perfecti yn 
Waterproof Igniter, eliminating batteries, coils, timers, etc. No 
amount ¢ water ¢ an damage this system of ignition. Uses 
but one Simple and absolutely reliable. 


Ask for Beautiful Marine Motor Biue Book—it's free. Our 


Caille Portable Boat Motor 


attuches to 
Stant 






any row boat in an in- 
by simply turning two thumb 
screws, immediately turning 
it into a reliable little launch 
capable of running 7 to 9 
miles an hour or slow enough 
to troll. It develops 2 H.P. 
Starts with half a turn of the 
fiy-wheel. Weighs 55 Ibs. 
Steers with a rudder—like a 
launch. Is adjustable to any 
any angle or depth of stern. 
Runs in salt or fresh water. Fur- 
nished with Batteries or Magneto. 
: Equipped with silencer, free 

ze, if desired. Send for Beautiful catalog. 

Dealers Wanted. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
1417 Caille Street Detroit, Michigan 


(Op 


odoMARINE MOTORS 


abilit 
levise, Conside 
an motor 1 le, P 
Says: “‘My Toled Mot 
service as t ng of more, 
for Catalogue E, 
Machine Co.. Bowling Green, Ohio 
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BE ® window trimmer. This most interest- 
ing work pays well. You can learn by 
studying the new window trimming book, called 


Show Window Backgrounds, by Geo. J. Cowan, 
- =. y postage paid. MacLean Publishing 
Oo. Cc 


143 University Ave., Toronto. 
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called officially the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations. There is an amazing percentage 
of fair success in marriage. Personally, 
I am inclined to believe that it is in this 
relation that life’s most terrible battles 
are fought and the most stupendous vic- 
tories gained. Nevertheless, failures are 
many. They range in degree from patient 
acceptance of the situation to open rup- 
tures. In this gamut of failures there is 
a percentage in which the wronged party 
appeals to the law for help. 

It is with these cases particularly those 
where children are involved, that the 
Court of Domestic Relations was created 
to deal. As things then stood in the town, 
family troubles were mixed helter-skelter 
in the thirteen different districts’ courts 
where the municipal cases were tried 
along with petty felonies and misde- 
meanors. Women, often with children 
old enough to be affected by the scenes of 
the court, young girls betrayed and seek- 
ing redress, with now and then a self- 
respecting man with a brawling wife, 
were sandwiched in with rogues, drunks, 
and women of the street. The whole situ- 
ation was intolerable, particularly to the 
group of women who, under the leader- 
ship of Jane Addams, have been trying 
for some years to put an end to the in- 
fluences which corrupt Chicago boys and 
girls. They came to Chief Justice Olson 
with the request that he establish a new 
court, devoted entirely to home relation- 
ships. 

The suggestion was eagerly seized, and 
a committee of associate judges appointed 
to work out a plan. They soon had some- 
thing much broader than that originally 
proposed. Not only did it segregate the 
cases, but it suggested a handling of 
them in an utterly new spirit. Punish- 
ment was the key to the old treatment. 
If a man or woman was found guilty of 
breaking some one or another of the laws 
of marriage, the practice had been to deal 
to him the punishment the law prescribed. 
The judges of the Municipal Court knew 
well enough how futile as a rule the pun- 
ishment was, how almost invariably the 
one result was to make the breach in the 
family wider. They now broke utterly 
with the old formula, and laid down a 
new aim for the court: “To make itself 
equally as good an agent to keep husband 
and wife together and thus give the chil- 
dren the home influence, as it had been 
an agent in separating them.” It was 
proposed to do this by furnishing the 
great needs of men and women in trouble 
—a confessional and a hand of authority. 

It was a confessional, then, that the 
new court first supplied to those who 
sought its help. And as those who come 
to it are chiefly women (in its first year 
the Court of Domestic Relations disposed 
of 2,796 cases—in only 61 of these was the 
woman the defendant) the confessor is a 
woman, a “social secretary” she is called. 
It is to her that the troubled soul first 
tells her grief. Again and again there are 
sides to her story which she could tell to 
no one but a woman, which no one but a 
woman could fully understand. It is her 
own story, told to one whom she instinc- 
tively knows can understand and sympa- 
thize, which determines the action— 
whether a warrant shall be issued for the 
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ade in LaSalle and 
Yoru Il! . by Westclox 


Once upon a time 


there was an alarm clock 
who wanted to get up in 
this world. 


So he had himself fitted 
with a regular watch escape- 
ment, a light-running mo- 
tor, selective alarm calls, 
and large easy-winding keys. 








When he was dead sure he could 
make a clean sweep, he hung out 
his shingle and bid for business. 


‘Today there are three and a half 
million names on his calling list— 
he’s got the biggest practice in the 
alarm clock business. 

His name is Big Ben, and his imprint 
“‘Madein La Salle, Illinois, by Westclox,** 


is the best oversleep insurance that any- 


Then, so they could see him in one can buy. 


} j i j > Fact is, he is really two alarm clocks in one—an in- 
the dim morning light, he orde red termittent alarm ringing every other half minute for ten 
himself a great big white dial and minutes, a long alarm ringing five minutes straight with 

out interruption unless you shut him off. Price $2.50 
large, black, clean-cut hands. ccavahntn in the Stamne, 51,00 anne tnenele: 

















Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 


(Including Wireless on Aeroplane and Airship) 
By CHAS. G. ASHLEY, E.E. 






Contains 144 pages, treating in a simple, concise manner on the earlier forms of wireless electrical waves, development 

radiotelegraphy, radiotelegraphic apparatus, and describing systems of radiotelegraphy. The seetion on wireless 
telephony covers Bell's radiophone, Selenium cell, Bell's photophone, “Light Telephony,” telephony by means of 
Hertzian waves, nature of a high-frequency telephone current, oscillation geners telephonic control of oscillations, 
transmitting circuits, receiving arrangements, two-way transmission and system of radiotelephony. The section om 
aeronautics covers the wireless on dirigibles and on aeroplanes, giving the earliest experiments on balleons, dangers 
from electric discharge, preventive methods, wireless on the Zeppelins, Horton’s experiments, recent records and 


general problems. Price $1.10, postage paid. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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The “SOVEREIGN” Boiler Cuts 
the Coal Bills 





The **Sovereign’”’ 
firepot into the maximum amount of heat, and if you try to use 


too much coal in the ‘*Sovereign’’ 


too much heat. 


That iS how the ‘Sovereign’ 


Write for the Rigger icc ll 
ment, that shows, almost at 
the ‘Sovereign,’ 
mote fuel economy. 











loronto—i088 King Street West 
Montreal—246 Craig St. West. 
Vancouver—1070 Homer Street 
Winnipeg—Vulcan Iron Works 


will turn every shovelful of coal put into the 


’ saves coal. 


out of all the fuel put into the fire pot. 


Bulletin, a quick-to-the-point argu- 

1 glance, the exclusive features of 
Which increase its heating efficiency and pro- 
Send a post eard to our nearest address and 
mention **MaeLean’s Magazine.’’ 


| “wssnee™” | TAYLOR-FORBES | 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Calgary—P. D. McLaren, Ltd., 622 Ninth Ave. 
St. John, N.B.—W. H. Campbell, 16 Water St. 
Quebec, Que.—Mechaniec’s Supply Co. 
Hamilton, Ornt.—W. W. Taylor, 17 Stanley St 


Head Office and Foundries, Guelph, Canada 


° ; 
‘Cutting down the 
coal bill” usually 
means making a 
sacrifice of winter 
comfort for the sake of 
saving two or three tons 
of fuel on a possible con- 
sumption of ten to twelve 
tons. 

Saving coal with the 
“Sovereign”? Hot Wate. 
Boiler means real economy. 

The ‘Sovereign’? pro- 
motes fuel economy. It does 
not require to be watched in 
order to save coal. 


vou should ordinarily have 


It draws all the heat 








*““SOVEREIGN”’ 
RADIATORS 



































Just a Few Handfuls 


A few handfuls of DUSTBANE thrown on the floor when owe 


sweeping acts like magic. 


DUSTBANE | 


absorbs dust, kills germs, and makes carpets bright and clean. 


No Home Should Be Without. Order From Your Dealer 
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husband, or whether the woman shall be 
persuaded “to try again.” Again and 
again a little sensible talk from this 
sensible social secretary will persuade the 
woman that she has no trouble compared 
to that which bringing her husband into 
court might cause her. Not infrequently 
it is found, too, that by asking the mau 
t, come and talk things over, the matter 
can be patched up. In the first year Judge 
Goodnow was able to keep a thousand 
cases out of court, over one-third as man; 
were tried. Judge William N. Gemmill, 
who presided over the court in the second 
year, reports 2,462 cases disposed of with- 
eut warrants to 3,699 heard and disposed 
of. 

3ut for every one case that is settled 
without a warrant, probably three are 
issued. The confessional has not been 
enough. The sinner must feel the hand of 
iuthority. The amazing fact is the under- 
standing with which that hand works. It 
is carefully applied, not by hard and fast 
formulae but by those who believe in the 
power of men and women to “come back.” 
To discover the cause of their downfall, 
and remove it if possible; to arouse theil 
deadened sense of family responsibility 
that the children may have what the 
court sets out with declaring is their 
right, a home which is cheerful and de- 
cent; to give them work if they have none; 
to summon to their aid every social force 
—that, and not punishment, the Court of 
Domestic Relations believes to be its func- 
tion. If this programme is to be carried 
out, an offender must be broken down, 
made to admit his wrongdoing. The judges 
become extremely skilful in finding the 
way to a man’s heart, his conscience, or 
his pride. 


DIAMONDS UNINJURED BY _ IN- 
TENSE HEAT. 


From tests conducted by a mineralogist 
at Columbia University it has been shown 
that diamonds are capable of withstand- 
ing heat equal to that of a crematory 
without losing their brilliance or suffering 
measurable injury. A stone used in the 
experiments was placed on a piece of beef, 
containing bone, and then put into a re- 
tort for one hour ata temperature of ap- 
proximately 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Examination showed that the diamond 
Was apparently uninjured. It was then 
placed back into the ashes, however, and 
thrust into the furnace again, this time 


| remaining for two hours at 2,100 degrees, 


and for another two hours at 1,600 de- 


| grees. During this period, or after five 


hours in the retort, the diamond lost 
about 18 per cent. of its weight, but when 
repolished it was as brilliant as before the 
test. The conclusion reached was that in 
the first operation the action was not 
oxidizing, and for that reason the stone 
did not show deterioration. In the second 
case, however, after the gases had 
ceased to be given off by the flesh, the 
action was oxidizing and the diamond for 
that reason was slowly consumed. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About Amelie Rives’ ‘‘World’s End”’ 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 
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Three 





books which have 


been reviewed 


in this de partment remain at the head of the list of best selling 


books in Canada, and “World’s End” 
Winston Churchill's 


of this month’s article. 


coming next, is the subject 


book which had 


dropped to fourth place last month is back in the premier position 


again with a good lead. 


It will be observed that 


the only title 


appearing in both the Canadian and United States lists is Booth 


Tarkington’s “Penrod.” 


MELIE RIVES (Princess Trou- 
A betzkoy) is best known as the 

author of “The Quick and the 
Dead” and sufficient evidence as to the 
success of her latest book “‘World’s End,” 
is its presence in the list of the six best 
selling novels this month. The three 
which precede this title in the Canadian 
list have already been subjects of reviews 
in this department. It will be observed 
that “The Inside of the Cup,” which was 
again ousted from the leadership last 
month, is back at the head of the list. If 
this keeps up we will be having a new 
Churchill book before the popularity of 
the last one has waned sufficiently to 
crowd it out of the six best sellers. The 
long continued universal demand for this 
religious novel indicates that interest in 
religious questions has not died out to 
nearly so great an extent as some would 
have the public believe. 

To get back to the particular book to 
be considered this month, “World’s End” 
gets its name from the estate in Virginia 
where the greater part of the action of 
the story takes place. The novel can 
scarcely evade the charge of sentimental- 
ism, yet it has an appealing quality which 
will endear it to the lovers of romance. 

The principal characters of the tale are 
Phoebe Nelson, a heroine who blooms with 
all the charm of the South, her cousin 
Richard Bryce and his uncle Owen Ran- 
dolph. 

Richard is a fascinating young man, an 
abnormally clever artist with untold faith 
in himself as such and as a poet as well. 
But he has a twisted view of life, which, 
in the influence exerted on the girl with 
her rich and romantic nature, all but 
wrecks her prospects of true happiness 
and would have done so but for quiet 
strength in body, mind, and emotion of 
Richard’s uncle, Owen Randolph, who, 
stirred to the depth of his compassion and 
love for her, employs the force of his big 
character to reconstruct her life. Through 
deeply pathetic circumstances, by Owen's 
assistance, she finally wins to triumphant 
happiness and the telling is lightened 
along the way by a charming humor and 
fine descriptive pasages making “World’s 
End” a most realistic place indeed, with 
warmly pictured characters, including 
funny and lovable negro servants. 

Richard had peculiar views as to re- 
ligion and marriage. He considered them 
“inartistic.” The universe was to him a 
vast studio. At twenty-six his enthusi- 


asms gave him keener delight than they 
did to those about him. He did not restrict | 
his attention to painting, for besides that | 
he was, at the time of the opening of the | 
story, engaged in writing a one-act opera | 
in accordance with the Chinese laws of | 
music which he maintained constituted | 
the only real tonic-scale; and was also | 
writing a volume of poems, the latest of 
his poems being “The Daughter of Ypo- 
Expounding this poem, he said: 
“Ypocras was a lovely girl who had been 
changed into a dragon and doomed to re- 
tain this fearful shape until some lover, 
knowing her plight, should be bold enough 
to kiss her on the mouth. The lover comes 
and, being often mirrored in the beauti- 
ful eyes which are all that remain to her 
of her woman’s form, is drawn gradually 
into doting on the rare sinuosities of her | 
dragon-shape, and the play of the light 
along her scales of gold and violet. So 
that when at last his kiss transforms her 
again to woman, his artist heart breaks at 
the loss of his exquisite dragon, and he 
sinks dying at the feet of the sweetly 
normal maiden who has taken her place.” 

Richard further explained that he had 
endeavored in the poem to reveal some of 
the dark yet radiant magic lurking in the 
mysterious perversities of femininity, as 
opposed to the common-place attraction of 
what he called “the daylight charm of 
the uncomplex woman.” 

Such twisted views were characteristic 
of Richard. For instance, when he came 
suddenly upon Phoebe in her garden, her 
pet crow “Jimmy Toots” was perched on 
her shoulder and as she caught sight of 


cras.”’ 


Richard she tried with both hands 
to tear “Jimmy Toots” from his ; 
perch but Richard, seeing “a picture of 


a young woman in an April garden with a 
bird of ill-omen on her shoulder,” urged 
her not to take it down. 

“You with that crow are like a poem 
by Baudelaire” and forthwith “Jimmy 
Toots” became “M. Baudelaire” to Rich- 
ard. How could one of his intensely artis- 
tic nature possibly employ such an inele- 
gant term as “Jimmy Toots.” 

Richard paints her picture in the gar- 
den with “M. Baudelaire,” calling the 
painting “Pandore et le Genie du Coffre.” 

In the painting he exaggerated a like- 
ness he saw in her to a Botticelli, so that 
the head seemed a little sma!l for the 
long nymphean limbs. “But the trans- 
lation of Jimmy Crow into a bird of | 


sombre presage was wholly a masterpiece. | 











Forget the War 


Wouldn’t it be a relief for a little 
while? You ean spend a half dozen 
hours in total oblivion of conditions 
in Europe with any one of the fol- 
lowing volumes, all of which are new, 
fresh, bright and recommendable. 
Their Authors’ names are an earnest 
of the worth of the volumes: 


RALPH CORMOR—Sne Patrol of 
Sundance Trail - - $1.25 


R. W. SERVICE—The Pretender - 1.25 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON— 


The Prince of Graustark - - 1.25 
H. A. VACHELL—Quinnies - - 1.25 
ALICE HEGAN RICE—The Honor- 

able Percival - - 1.00 
THURLOW FRASER—The Call of 

the East - - 1,25 


A new Canadian novel a. a thorough 


Canadian. \ love and war story with 
many thrilling moments. 
R. J. C. STEAD—The Bail Jumper.. .$1.25 


A real 
most enjoy, 
who knows his 


Western story of the type you 
written by a young Canadian 
West. 


Look over these books at your bookseller’s. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


29-37 Richmond Street West 
TORONTO, ONT. 






























Jaeger Garments are 
the most hygienic 
for wear next to the 
body. Being made 
of carefully woven, 
undyed wool of a 
very fine and strong 
texture, they are 
much more durable 
than the ordinary 
so-called pure wools. 


Not only are Jaeger 
Garments warmer, 
softer, more com- 
fortable and better 
fitting, but they 
wear longer. 

It’s a combination of comfort, health and 
long wear which makes Jaeger Wear truly 


economical. 


For Sale at Jaeger Stores and Agencies 
throughout the Dominion 


SANITARY 
r ore 
TORONTO MONTREAL ag 


Incorporated in England in 1883 with British Capital for 
the British Empire 
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MODEL 61 
Mith ELECTRIC STARTER 
And ELECTRIC LIGHTS | 











The Unexpected— 


An Overland—electrically This is the very first car 
started, electrically lighted, of this design, quality, size, 
stream-line body, 4in. tires, capacity, power and elect- 
large five-passengertouring rical equipment, to sell be- 
car-——priced at only $1135. low $1375. 


Specifications: 


30 H.P. motor High-grade upholstery Center control 
Stream-line body Thermo-syphon cooling Body color: Brewster green 
Ample room for five passengers Five bearing crankshaft ‘th iv ; —_ 

A ; : with ivory white striping 
Electrically started Rear axle; floating type Casieiene cumin ait 
Electrically lighted Rear springs; extra long, omplete equipment, including 
Electric horn underslung, 3-4 elliptic electric head, side, dash and tail 
High tension magneto 106 inch wheelbase lights, electric horn, top, top 
sae §63§Dn_ eT Lone Seth, ae 

of cowl dash emount: i egg ~ ge 

ape 7 hte : and ventila ¥, rain-vis 
Ventilating, rain-vision type One extra rim rindshield ting, rain-vision type 

windshield. Left-hand drive windshield. 
Two-Passenger Roadster ‘ - ° $1065 Delivery Wagon with open body ‘ ‘ $1135 
Delivery Wagon with closed body ‘ . $1195 The larger four-cylinder Overland Touring Car $1425 
35 H.P. four-passenger Coupe - $2150 
All Prices f.o.b. Hamilton, Ontario 


Handsome 1915 Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 18. 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Bake this One-Lemon Pie in a 


““Wear-Ever’’ 


Aluminum Pie Pan 


Recipe for Filling. Juice and grated 
rind of 1 Lemon, 1 Cup Sugar, Yolks of 4 
2 Eggs, 1 Cup Hot Water, 1 Heaping 
Tablespoon Com Starch. Cream to 
gether the juice of the lemon, sugar and 
yolks of eggs. Add cup of hot water 
and let all come to a boil. Add com 
starch (previously dissolved in cold 
water), Let cool. Bake crust before 
putting in filling. 
Recipe for Pie Crust. 1% Cups Flour, 
Cup Lard, % Cup Butter, % Tea- 
spoon Salt, Cold Water. Add salt to 
flour and work in lard with finger tips. 
Moisten to dough with cold water. Toss 
on board sprinkled lightly with flour, 
pat and roll out. Fold in butter, pat 
and roll out. Line a ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Pie 
an with paste and build up a fluted 
rim. 
Recipe for Meringue. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs to a stiff froth with 2 table 
spoons powdered sugar. Spread over 
top and brown in oven. 


F YOU want pies with light, 

flaky crusts, baked evenly — use 
‘*Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Pie Pans. 
They take the heat quickly and dis- 
tribute it evenly so that the whole 
pie bakes through and through. 
The enormous pressure of rolling 
mill and stamping machine makes 
the metal in ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ pans 
dense, hard and smooth. Made in 
one piece, ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Utensils 
can’t break, crack or chip—are pure 
and safe. They get hot more 
quickly and stay hot longer than 
any other ware. 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ g 

‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Utensils save labor and time and @ 
money, and if you once use one, you will soon 
have a whole “Wear-Ever’ Kitchen. Let us % 
send you this one-quart (Wine Measure) Stew 
in for only ten two-cent stamps. Write for 
‘klet, ‘‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen,”’ which tells 
improve your cooking. 
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Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, 
Dept. 44, Toronto, Ontario. 
Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. (Wine Measure) 
‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan for which I enclose 2%c 
in stamps—to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
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BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Write us for information 


: The Hunter-Rose Co. Ltd. 


13 Sheppard Street, TORONTO 
Established 1860. 
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Far more than any serpent he seemed 
fitted to whisper of honeyed sins in the ear 
of this virginal Eve-Pandore. 

When Phoebe was permitted to see the 
painting her first words were, “Are my 

. am I quite as... as long as that?” 
Her father, while admitting that the 
treatment was certainly original, con- 
sidered that his living Phoebe was far 
prettier than Richard’s “Pandore.” 

The reader can well imagine the effect 
of an attractive yet wholly self-centred 
young man in his influence upon the 
young woman who saw in him the ideal 
for whom she waited and will realize 
something of the possibilities which this 
situation opens to the author in working 
out the story and it is like getting into 
God’s clear sunshine when the influence of 
Owen Randolph eventually gains pre- 
cedence. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOKS. 
CANADIAN SUMMARY. 
1. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill .... 76 


2. The Fortunate Youth. Locke ........ 49 
3. Diane of the Green Van. Dalrymple... 48 
cL Worete Tee.  TRVOB d5i0csceecns canes 35 


>». When Ghost Meets Ghost. DeMorgan. 30 
6. Penrod I 5 5 544445 050040048 29 
NON-FICTION. 

1. Love Story of Parnell. 

2. A Traveler at Forty. 

3. Prophets, Priests and Kings 

BEST SELLERS IN UNITED STATES. 
Pollyana. Porter. 

2. The Salamander. Johnson. 


~~ 


3. The Price of Love. Bennett. 

4. You Never Know Your Luck. Parker. 
5. Penrod. Tarkington. 

6. Captivating Mary Carstairs. Harrison. 


Amelie Rives in private life is the wife 
of Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, the Rus- 
sian painter. She was born in Richmond, 
Va., and is a southerner to the core and 
the fine old Virginia estate in which the 
scenes of her latest novel are laid is easily 
recognized as her own home, Castle Hill, 
in Albemarle county. She was only seven- 
teen when she stirred the reading world 
some years ago with her book “The Quick 
and the Dead.” A great deal of romantic 
interest hinged about the young author 
at that time and items and paragraphs 
about herself and the picturesque old 
house in Virginia were eagerly read. She 
is gifted with unusual beauty, wit and 
cleverness with a wonderful charm of 
manner and she seems, as someone has 
aptly said, “like the princess in a fairy 
tale.” 

At present the Princess is at her sum- 
mer home in Italy completing another 
novel entitled “Shadows of Flame” to be 
published in the spring. 

The room in the fine old southern home 
in which she does her writing is one of 
stately proportions with finely carved 
woodwork and walls of plastude panels of 
pure Georgian type, providing a perfect 
background for the rare furniture. This 
is relieved by a mingling of more comfort- 
able looking chairs and a lounge piled 
high with cushions near the grate open 
wood fire. The wall space is filled with 
an exceptionally fine library, books such 
as one would look for in the collection of 
the most erudite scholar. 

Happy and wholesome is the lot of the 
Prince and Princess with her young sister, 
Landon Rives, in their Virginia home. 
The Princess says she likes to write 
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Makes Things Hum on 
Washday! 


This is the 1900 Motor Washer 
that is revolutionizing washday. It 
runs by motor power at a cost of 2 
cents a week. Does the washing and 
wringing so swiftly and well that 
housewives can scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they see 
the clean clothes out on the 
line hours ahead of the old 
way! It washes a tubful of 
the dirtiest clothes in Six 
Minutes—or even less! 
Wrings the clothes with equal rapidity 
and better than by hand! It's 
more like play than work to use this 
wonderful washer 


1900 Motor WASHER MUR 255 


Sent on Free Trial and in foreign countries 


No trouble to keep servants when you have this Motor Washer. 


Six Minutes to 
Washa 
Tubful 


















They delight to use it, It is the finest washing machine in the 
world 1e trial will prove its supremacy. We gladly send the 
complete outfit, including Wringer—at our expense—to any re 
sponsible party for four weeks’ severest test in the laundry. 
Try it on heavy blankets, rugs, dainty laces—everything! Study 
its design and construction; unlike any other washer. We 
take it back at our expense if you decide you can do without 
it Terms, cash or small monthly payments. 


Electric or Water Power—Take Your Choice 

If your house is wired for electricity, you can use the Electric 
Motor Washer, which attaches instantly to an ordinary electri 
light fixture. If you have running water, of sufficient power 
you can use the Water Motor Washer. Each style does per 
fect work. Write for Fascinating FREE Books 

Read the amazing story of the 1990 Motor Washer. Then send 
for one on trial and see the wonders it performs 


Address me personally, M, A. Morris, Mer. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER COMPANY 
357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 































Tone Quality Unsurpassed 
IN USE 40 YEARS 


Good then—better now. Perfect 
scale, purity of tone, susceptibility 
of touch, beauty of finish, work 
manship and durability. 





Nearly Half a Century’s 
experience in building pianos ani 
a record of satisfactory service in 
thousands f Canadian homes a 

1ind yoi irchase if you buy a 
Newcombe, 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS 
with human-like control contain « 
the latest improvements and de 
They are perfect in tone, artistic 
in design, and capable of giving 
life-long service. 
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Come and hear. You will be 
delighted. WHEN IN TOR- 
ONTO GIVE US A CALL OR 
WRITE US. 
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Newcombe Piano Co., Limited 


Head Office and Warerooms 
359 Yonge Street . ° : Toronto, Ont 


























Windsor 
New Hotel 


Westminster, 
B.C. P.O. Bilo- 
deau, Proprietor. 
Phone 188. 

P.O. Box 573. 
Rates: American 
Pian, $1.50-$2.50. 
European Plan, 
75c. to $1.50. 
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TRAVEL IN 
SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Consult this Dpartment 





E have placed a Travel Department at the disposal of 

our subscribers to help them to travel without the annoy- 
ances that come to the inexperienced traveller. If you are 
planning a short trip or an extended tour, we will be glad to have 
you write us stating your intended itinerary; we will supply you 
with information about Hotels, Resorts, Routes and make 
helpful suggestions or answer other questions of interest to 
you. Readers of MacLean’s Magazine should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to travel in security and comfort. 


Address your correspondence to the Travel Department 


MACLFAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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among her most intimate belongings be- 
cause then she is at her ease and so much 
herself that she can do better and more 
rapid work than in any other place in the 
world. Among the many fine family por- 
traits which adorn the walls of her home 
are two copies of originals which had 
gone to other members of the Rives 
family. These copies are considered re- 
markably fine and are the work of the 
Princess. Speaking of this she has said, 
“T should, of course, have been a painter 
had I not been compelled to write,” by 
which assertion she meant that she could 
not seriously or exclusively be anything 
else than a writer. The identity of this 
author is sometimes confused with Hallie 
Erminie Rives Wheeler, but they are 
quite distinct personalities Mrs. Wheeler 
is a cousin of the author of “World’s 
End.” 


Marie Dressler the 
Inimitable 


Continued from Page 43. 


the Victoria Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

Two years later, at the New York 
Theatre, she played in “The Hall of 
Fame.” 

It was about time for her to do some- 
thing to distinguish herself particularly. 
Everyone, who is anyone, has felt at least 
one moment of distinguished conduct, dur- 
ing his life. Marie Dressler’s turn came 
in 1905. The incident was the event of 
her joining Joe Weber’s company in the 
Weber Music Hall. Her repertoire in- 
cluded such plays as “Higgeldy Piggeldy,” 
“The College Widower,” ““Twiddle Twad- 
dle,” “The Squaw Man’s Girl of the 
Golden West.” 

So great was the hit she made, that the 
next season, she toured the country with 
Weber. She was the cleverest comedienne 
of her type appearing before the public. 

It was time for her to try her luck in 
other lands. London, through the medium 
of the Palace Theatre, saw her in 1907. 
And London laughed with her. London 
shook her sides with laughter. London 
rocked with merriment. And Marie 
Dressler loved London. So much so that 
she stayed there for three seasons, reap- 
ing the reward of tact and avoirdupois. 

America next saw her in that typical 
Dressler sort of comedy, “Tillie’s Night- 
mare.” Since then, she has made no out- 
standing success in any role, being con- 
tent to rest, for a while, on the laurels 
won already, and incidentally the profits 
from this elaborately staged comedy. 
BRUSSELS TO BECOME A SEAPORT. 

The city of Brussels, Belgium, is to 
become a seaport by the deepening and 
widening of the Willebroeck Canal, con- 
necting with the Rupel River a short dis- 
tance from Antwerp, whence there is deep 
water to the North Sea. This work, as 
well as the construction of docking fa- 
cilities for seagoing vessels, is now prac- 
tically completed, the cost of the whole 
project being $12,454,000. 
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Twisting Trails 
Continued from Page 34. 


And he started silently back toward the 
tunnel entrance. 

When one hundred feet from the mouth 
he heard someone coming and flattened 
himself against the wall. In the raging 
storm and intense darkness, he could not 
see the opening. For two minutes he re- 
mained, scarcely breathing. Plainly he 
could hear sounds but they did not come 
nearer. Suddenly he realized the truth. 
Someone was working at the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

Slowly he crawled to within fifty feet of 
the entrance. There he waited for a flash 
of lightning to reveal who it was and what 
he was doing. In a moment it came, and 
he saw Fowler stooping over a box. A 
match flared in the darkness that fol- 
lowed and he heard a voice: 

“T guess that’ll tie them up for some 
time.” 

Fowler ran from the entrance. The en- 
suing silence was broken by a sputtering 
and a sizzling. Standing, up Stover saw a 
red spark, a red spark that sent out tiny 
white ones. 

For a moment he could not move. Then, 
with a rush, he started toward the tun- 
nel’s mouth. 

Suddenly the red spark grew to a red 
line. He stopped and wheeled. 

“Lie down, quick! Lie—” 

His shout was drowned in a roar that 
grew and grew and by a blast of air 
sweeping into the tunnel that threw him 
flat on his face and rushed past to where 
he had left Rea. 


CHAPTER X. 


EA STRAINE, tired out by the 

physical and mental exertions of the 
past twenty-four hours, sat down on the 
floor of the tunnel when Stover left her. 
This, and the fact that she was far from 
the tunnel’s mouth, and was leaning 
against the wall in a small fissure or al- 
cove, saved her from injury. 

The mental shock following the blast 
was greater than the physical. She sat 
still, trying to determine what had hap- 
pened. Her first thought was of Stover. 
She knew there had been an explosion and 
that he had gone to the mouth of the tun- 
nel. Had he been hurt, killed or—? 

He had had time to reach the mouth, to 
get out, before the explosion came. Had 
it been part of his plan? Indignation sup- 
planted fear, made her forget her weari- 
ness, even the danger of her position. Sto- 
ver, in his rush through the darkness, had 
led her purposely to the tunnel and then 
had abandoned her while he and Fowler 
closed the tunnel with dynamite. 

“This is probably an abandoned tun- 
nel,” she thought, “and—” 

Her situation suddenly assumed 
definite form. She was trapped and not | 
only trapped, but would be left to die of 
starvation. There never would be a trace | 
of her. The storm would wipe out any | 
foot-prints she may have left since land- | 
ing at the mine. She had come after dark | 
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Women have 
taken up the 
fight 


against the deadly germ 


in the home and are 
using the 
Invincible 
Baby 
Electric 
Cleaner 
effectively. 
4 \ ve 
ler: i st i | y i 
usewife us y this ele ‘ Ss eve t! riled 
with the fatiguing backache f i Louse eaning 
Its low cos ind the slight cost to yperate t 
lias won it favor 1 x the t ifty Vives 
f Canada 
It cleans clean quickly thing to get ut of re 
pair—Simple, life-lasting, economica You'll be 
delighted with the “Invit Baby.” 
Send a posteard for our booklet giving some 
interesting facets about electric cleaners, 
rhere is complete f Invincible Cleaners 
for every requirement—from the modest home to 
the skyscraper, hotel or office buildings 


Phone Adel, 1858, or write us a posteard. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
81 PETER ST., TORONTO, CANADA 
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This Winter—You should wear 


‘CEE TEE 












Guaranteed Look 
Sy Unshrinkable Santi 
tee) BECAUSE it is most ECONOMICAL 

You get most for your Money——better fit insured by the Automatic on every 
+ Shaping of each garment in the process of knitting svlid comfort by 
YPN using only the finest and softest Australian Merino wool and no seams garment 
Wears longer than others 

Also it is a BRITISH PRODUCT -made in Canada by 
f Canadian Workmen from Australian wool. It is entitled 
<a to yaar support through its — —— ‘ert . CO * 

equalled by any wool underwear in the world, AND oT ae, DUNS 

IS A HOME PRODUCT. fees ARN. 







onan Made only by 
ru THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED 


GALT, ONTARIO 


Worn by the Best People Sold by the Best Dealers 


Po 
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° We have a_ proposition 
The Stepping -Stone > - ‘ | 
to Success te *s look good to you? Then 


further particulars. 





whereby 


write 


men 


to-day 


of 


and enterprise can add materially to 
Does $10 a week more 


for 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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HE ‘‘Canadian Queen” 

Electric Iron is entirely 
Canadian-made—fully guar- 
anteed. Are sold by all deal- 
ers. Look at a ‘‘Canadian 
Queen” before buying an 
Electric Iron. 
Ask us for Folder “H” which 


contains some information 
worth knowing. 


The Flexible Conduit Co., Limited 


Guelph, Ontario 
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Wear Underwear going to get Penmans as |; 
; long as dad's doing the 
| Same as Me and heplierter gon.” 
You, Dad r4 Penmans. Underwear 






















is made from fine-grade }; 

materials, smooth, elas- 

tic, and of a quality that 

defies wash-tub trials. 

The Penman process 
puts the shape there 
to stay, andcosts you 
no more than lower 
grades. 

Made in all styles 
and weights for men, 
women and children. 

Penmans Limited 
; Underwear 


Hosiery 
Sweaters 
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and none except Fowler and Stover and 
George knew she was there. 
For the first time since she had left 


| Vermilion, Rea became wholly a young 


woman. Tears came quickly and freely. 
Once her hold on herself had slipped, she 
wept hysterically and it was five minutes 
before her sobbing ceased. Then she 
shook her head and rose to her feet. 

“The gas!” she whispered, snuffing the 
air for the odor of the burned explosive. 
It came to her faintly, but more percep- 
tible was a breath of cold air from be- 
hind. She turned the side of her wet 
cheek and felt it. Cold air was blowing 
through the tunnel and toward the 
mouth! 

Stumbling in the darkness, she made 
her way toward the entrance. There was 
the possibility of a crevice not filled by 
rock brought down by the blast. When 
she neared the mouth she walked more 
slowly. Her foot caught something soft 
and she fell forward onto Stover’s body. 

Contrition, not joy that he was there 
nor fear that he was dead, was her first 
emotion. The man she had doubted, the 
man she had believed to have been instru- 
mental in trapping her in the tunnel, had 
not. only been honest in his efforts to aid 
her, but he had sacrificed his life as well! 

Quickly she reached toward the body, 
lying on the cold, hard floor of rock. She 
groped for a wrist and there was a little 
exclamation of joy when she felt the 
strong beats of his pulse. A brief exami- 
nation showed that neither arms nor legs 
were broken. She could not feel blood on 
his face or head. 

Rea remembered that she had stepped 
into a small pool of water just before 
striking the body with her feet. Reaching 
back, she made a cup of her hands and 
sprinkled the cold drops on Stover’s fore- 
head and face. 

In a minute she felt him move slightly. 
Then, in the stillness of the tunnel, she 


| heard his voice. 


“Are you hurt?” 


“No,” she whispered. “Lie still. You 
have been stunned. You will feel better 
soon.” 


She sprinkled more water on his face 
and lifted his head to her lap. 


“He trapped us,” she heard Stover 
whisper. “Blew in the tunnel mouth so 
that it filled up. Maybe we can get out 
when daylight comes.” 

The stillness following his words was 
broken by the hollow sound of falling 
rock. Again it came and again. Then 
there was silence. The man and the gir] 
waited breathlessly, wondering. 


“Fool!” exclaimed Stover suddenly; 
and he rose quickly to his feet. “I’m a 
fool. That was Fowler filling up a small 
hole that remained. We might at least 
have talked with him and made terms 
Now there is no chance.” 

“It’s my fault,” said Rea. “I might 
have known. After the blast I felt a cold 
draught of air blowing toward the tunnel 
mouth. I might have known it escaped 
there. Now it is too late.” 


To Be Continued. 
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Canadian Women in 
the Arts 
Continued from Page 25. 


the former inherited much of her genius. 


She began her studies at home, and early | 
attracted the attention of the then Pre- 


mier and his wife, both of whom are al- 
ways on the lookout for young musicians. 
They immediately interested themselves 
in her, and, through their instrumental]- 
ity, Eva Gauthier was presented to Lord 
Strathcona, who, recognizing the possi- 
bilities in her voice, offered to bear all 
the expense of her musical education. 
What an opportunity! 

She studied three years in Paris, and 
then another opportunity came a-knock- 
ing at her door. Madame Albani offered 
to take her as assistant on one of her con- 
cert tours. Under these brilliant aus- 
pices, Eva Gauthier toured England, 
Scotland, the United States and Canada. 

Three years of study in Italy followed, 
then she made her debut in Carmen as 
Micaela. The musicalecritics said: “She 


does not ask, but forces your attention.” 
Shortly after her debut, Miss Gauthier 


Margaret Anglin, most justly renowned of 
Canadian actresses. 


conceived the ambitious desire to tour 
the world. It was certainly a justifiable 
one. She went to Java, Sumatra, the 
East Indian Islands, British India, China 
and Australia. Previous to this, however, 
she toured Italy, France, Holland, Bel- 
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-Telephone Now and have a 


Frantz Premier sent to Your Home. 





remier 


j res CLEANER 





Attachments for special purposes, $10.00 


| q You are entitled to same freedom from dusting and sweeping and the 


every day. 


LOW 


$32 





' priceless leisure hours that 75,000 “Frantz Premier” housewives enjoy 
Don’t delay any longer in merely wishing! 


| @ Telephone to-day—and have this sturdy, compact and efficient electric cleaner do your 


| cleaning! 


| our illustrated ‘‘9 A.M.’’ booklet. 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


gium and Denmark. The Queen of this | 


latter country was so impresesd with 
Madame Gauthier’s voice that she con- 
ferred a decoration upon her. While in 
Java, the prima donna had the honor of 
visiting His Excellency, the Viceroy, and 
his family. 

Many, many times, while on that East- 
ern tour, Madame was obliged to prolong 
her stay in order to give a second con- 
cert. Her fame spread to such an ex- 
tent that halls were not large enough to 
hoid the crowds and a second performance 
had to be arranged." 

Miss Juliette Gauthier is a sister of 
Madame Franz Knoote, and not a whit 


You can do this without the slighest obligation and with perfect security. 


| G All Frantz Premier Electric Cleaners are exactly alike—there’s only one model. 
made with watch-like precision, and guaranteed. 


| @ If you don’t know our dealers, write us. 


They are 


We will gladly send you name of the nearest dealer, and a free copy of 




















R.M.C. Entrance, 2nd and 

10th Places, 1914 

- Ist Place, 1910 
Ist Place, 1912 
2nd Place, 1913 

Exhibition Arts, 1913 


McGill Science” - 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 


Head Master: 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 
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Tlestminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Situated Opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 
Every educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
pared for Honor Matriculation. Music, Art 
and Physical Education. The School, by an 
unfailing emphasis upon the moral as well as 
the intellectual, aims at the true development of 

a true womanhood. For Calendar apply— 


John A. Paterson, K.C. - 
Mrs. A. R. Gregory - . 


President 
Principal 
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less talented. “She is just bubbling over 
with music,” said a 
“Fancy, she began her career as a Vi0- 
linist, and was making a splendid repu- 


tation for her- 
self, when it 
was. discovered 
that her voice 
was too precious 
a gift to be left 
untouched, so 
she gave up the 
violin and took 
wo singing!” 
She was also 
a protege of 


| Lord _  Strath- 


I Can INCREASE 
Your Mental 


POWERS 


Let Me Show 







toa Poor Memory 


Forgetfulness is the chief cause of inefficiency. A 
ect memory is thekey tosuccess. Your most valuable | 
possession is a perfectly trained memory. In business or | 
social life it is absolutely essential, if you are ambitious to rise | 
above the ranks of the merely mediocre, Ability to concentrate at 
will, to think quickly, a eee hs speak readily and confidently 
—to recall instantly and naturally names, faces, facts, Speeee, etc. 
—are stepping stones to preferment. And you can easily acquire 
these mvaluable ions if you will. memory is not @ 


special gift peculiar to a select few. It is th 1 training. 
THE DICKSON METHOD of MEMORY TRAINING 


Makes You“Forget-Proof” 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will 

give you this train- 
ing and will not interfere with your workin any way whatsoever. 
My course is not a theory, but a purely and absolutely scientifie 
method of easy, practical home lessons which anyone can readily 
understand and master, It is the result of many yearsof personal 
contact with thousands of students as their instructor in leadi | 
schools and colleges, searching their developing minds for sneame et 
strengthening their memories. My method of memory training 
enables you to classify impressions, ideas, names, faces and argu- 
ments without effort--trains you tothinkon your feet- ‘oovercume 
self-consciousness and bashfuiness. My system ot memory 
training has transformed thousands of failures into successes — it 
will make you “‘forget-proof,.”’ 


De Luxe Book of Facts, “How To 
Remember”, Absolutely Free 
It explains clearly the course that has raised Chousands of men 

from failure to great success. My free book is the first step. Don’t 
delay. Age, education, vocation or place of residence ne 
eames fm the Coupon, Letter or Postai Today. 

ow to Get a Free Copy 
of This Valuable Book une / —-. 

“How To Speak In Public’’ De Luxe 2 — 
edition handsomely illustrated, richly “) . 
bound. Exactly suited to meet the needs 
of the man or woman who desires to 
be a successful public speaker. The 
orice of this 191 De Luxe edition is 
‘0. Write and learn 
how to obtain your 


free copy. 
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| 
Mail This 
Free Coupon 
Prof. Henry Dickson, 
Principal, 
Dickson School of Memory, 
955 Auditorium Building, Chicago, 
' 
| 


Send me Free Book **How to Remember.” Also 
tell me how to obtain # free copy of Dickson's **How to 
Speak in Public.”” 


cona, going ‘to 
Italy to study. 
Her debut made 
a great sensa- 
tion in Florence, 
when she sang 
at the opening 
and dedication 
of the American 
Church _ there. 
Her engagement 
to a titled 
Italian has been 
recently an- 
nounced, but the 
marriage has 
been postponed, 
because of 
Italy’s requir- 


ing him in _ his 
| We cannot think of the violin without 
the name of Mary Kathleen Parlow. Most 
Canadians have been fortunate enough to 
have heard her, on one of her several 


tours. Born 
in Calgary, 
she early 
moved toCali- 
fornia, and, 
when. still 
only a child, 
was taken to 
Russia. Since 
1908, when 
she was but 
eighteen 
years old, her 
success has 
been assured. 
She has 
played before 
many crown- 
ed heads, and 
is unaffected- 
ly delighted 
to give plea- 
sure with her 
music. She is 
perhaps least 
like a profes- 
sional person 
of any one we 
could men- 
tion. Slight, 
graceful, re- 
sponsive in 
a tremendous 
degree to 
appreciation, 
she is more 
like a lovable, 
healthy girl, 
of ordinary 


recently. 


Mrs. 


capacity. 


Lucile Watson, famous actress—‘‘a lovable 
child, with a child’s untlagging enthusiasm. 
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acquaintance, 
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than a Celebrity with a 





, grown-up 


ICCESS OF L. M. MONTGOMERY. 
L. M. Montgomery made an exception- 


ally fortunate 
debut into the 
world of letters. 
She did not 
write a guide 
book or a his- 
tory of the early 
pioneers—either 
of which might 
run a chance of 
acceptance—she 
wrote the hard- 
est thing to sell, 
a plain story— 
“Anne of Green 
Gables.” The 
usual procedure 
in the matter of 
publication was 
reversed; Can- 
ada took what 
belonged to her 
first, and the 
world took it af- 
terward. 

I have heard 
many people dis- 
cuss Mrs. Ewan 
Macdonald’s 
books. People 
who would seem 
to know her, 


her daily habits and all the characters 
about whom she writes. I have heard 
them describe the originals. Here is what 
she says on the subject: 

“Absolutely NONE of the people in my 


books are 
‘real charac- 
ters’ The 
only possible 
exception is 
that of Peg 
Bowen in The 
Story Girl, 
who was sug- 
gested to me 
by a crazy old 
woman who 
roamed about 
the country 
in my child- 
hood; and 
even she was 
very little 
like Peg 
Bowen. All 
my other 
characters, 
minor or ma- 
jor, are pure- 
ly  imagin- 
ary.” 

Mrs. M. 
Macdonald 
lived in Ca- 
vendish, P.E. 
I., before her 
marriage and 
is still “Lucy 
Maud” to the 
proud inhabi- 
tants of the 
little Island. 
They feel, as 
a whole, that 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Our courses are thorough, practical, eco- 
nomical, and their efficiency has been 
fully proved. 

Ask about what interests you. 


Complete Commercial. Stationary Engineering. 


Shorthand and Type- Automobile Engineer- 
writing. ing. 

Beginner’s Course. Electrical Course. 

Special English. Teachers’ Examina- 

Journalism. tions. 

Mechanical Drawing. Matriculation. 

Architectural Drawing. Civil Service. 

Plan Reading and Es- Single Subjects (any 
timating. grade). 


Canadian‘Correspondence College, Limited 
Dept.B, Toronto, Canada 
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they have a provincial, proprietary right 
—almost a family: interest in those 
of their number who are distinguishing 
themselves in the world of the arts, so 
they tenaciously cling to “Lucy Maud” 
(probably with “our” before it) instead 
of adopting the formal Mrs. Ewan Mac- 
donald, of Leaksdale, Ont. 

The authoress comes of an exception- 
ally clever family, her three uncles, the 
Rev. L. G. Macneil, Mr. Chester Macneil, 
and Professor Macneil going a long way 
to prove this. She has written since she 
was a small child, stories in which her 
cats appeared as heroes and heroines, 
“and whatever else they lacked, they did 
not lack imagination.” She not only wrote 








ALBERTA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


RED DEER, ALBERTA 


A High-Class Residential School 

for Girls and Young Women. 
Courses include Public and High School Work; Music, 
Vocal and Instrumental, Household Science, Painting 
in Oils and Water Color, Physical Oulture and Ex 
reasion. Also Full Oommercial Course, including 
tenography and Typewriting. 


A Christian School with a Home Atmosphere. Seven 
Resident and Four Non-resident Teachers. Discipline, 
Firm, Kindly, Constant. Equipment First lass. 
Grounds comp 3 acres, —_ fulness of the loca 
tion unsurpassed. Outdoo: and. Indoor Sports. 
Diplomas Gran to ‘Students passing the required 
Examinations. Fees 


rate. 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPT. 8, 1914 


Calendar and information on request. 








REV. N. D. KEITH, President 













































but published, at an early age; verses and 
stories in the local press, many of which 
attracted favorable comment outside the 
Island and gave rise to prophecies about 
Miss Montgomery which have since, been 
amply fulfilled. She is a prodigious work- 
er, as the number of her publications 

: show; scarcely a month passes without 

3 bringing to light at least one story from 

her pen. 

LITERATURE AND POLITICS 
And we have another Best Seller --- 
Wa | “Sowing Seeds in Danny.” Oh, the Y 
(New hicet en Book > — and weeps between those two cov- Make Your Mother 
pata | ers! 
Mrs. Nellie McClung—er—goodness, Proud of You 
Drugless Healing | where to begin? She went West when 
Mechano-Therapy] | six years of age, and, in her own words, Your mother knew that you had charac- 
| “narrowly escaped a princely fortune by | ter, determination and ambition. 
4 R E-. E. 4 | not investing in real estate, in the city | ARE you making good? ARE you getting 
& | of Winnipeg. Said princely fortune has | ahead the way she wanted you to? ARE 
a ~ you realizing YOUR OWN ambitions ? 
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T A DREW'S OLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL anv TORONTO 


DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS , ONTARIO 









Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Calendar sent on application 
Military College and Business 


UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


Autumn term commences Sept. 10th, 1914 
Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A.,L.L.D., Headmaster 





° KQGIS 
Bishop’s College School it 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. NI 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A. (Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


This well-known boarding school for to-date, sanitary and well ventilated, and 
boys Is situated about 100 miles from comprise gymnasium playrooms, as well as 
Montreal, on the G.T.R., C.P.R., and Boston extensive playgrounds. 

& Maine Ry., giving easy access to New 
York and Eastern States. Boys are prepared for R.M.C., Kingston, 
the Universities, and Business Life, by an 

The buildings for the upper and prepar- efficient staff of Masters, mostly graduates 
atory schoo! are beautifully situated, up- of English Universities. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 











Art Association of Montreal 


Schools of Art, Life Cast Drawing, 
Painting in Oils 


WILL RE-OPEN OCTOBER Ist 





J}. B. ABBOTT - Curator and Secretary 





























RAIN CANNOT SPOIL 


COATED LINEN 
ANT KRac Collars 


They sit lightly and easily upon the neck and the weather has no effect 
on them. They are linen collars, just like the one you are wearing, but 
they are water-proofed, We make them in all the most stylish shapes, 
and can suit you, whatever your choice. 
Collars—made in one grade only, and that the best. 
ANT rac{ Ask your dealer for the style you like best, or send 
us 25c, with style and size. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO, 


DUNDURN and HOMEWOOD AVE. - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 












mother, and admired as a beautiful and 
graceful and gracious woman, all this and 
much more is Mrs. Nellie McClung—the 
woman in Canadian politics.” 


THE PREMIERE JOURNALIST. 


Nor does that exhaust the supply. 
Prominent above all others in a purely 
journalistic way—although she has writ- 
ten some novels—is Agnes C. Laut. Ame- 
rican magazines and weeklies are only 
too glad to get a scrap signed with her 
name, and the scrap they send in return 
fully testifies to their appreciation! Miss 
Laut was born in Ontario, but like Mrs. 
McClung, she went West when very 
young, was educated at the Manitoba 
University, and went into literature with 
a bound. She was editorial writer on 
the Manitoba Free Press, and later was 
correspondent for several American and 
English publications. She was also on 
the staff of the Outing Magazine. Of her 
travels in the West when roughing was 
roughing it, she can tell better than I. 
Her history of the North reads like a 
fascinating fairy tale, interspersed with 
icy blasts and blinding blizzards. Then 
she veered to the far south and did splen- 
did work in New Mexico, or thereabouts. 
What she does not know about the Pic- 
ture Rocks is not worth knowing. And 
what she does not know about Canadian 
shipping and elevator capacity and im- 
migration and exports! She has a head 
which holds figures as easily as an or- 
dinary pincushion holds pins. 


A very intolerant man went to hear 
her lecture some months ago; he was 
dragged there, otherwise he would not 
have gone to hear a woman speak. That 
was the kind of man he was. “But,” he 
said, “you should have seen her! A little 
fair, frail-looking thing, with a delivery 
any man might envy, and a grip on her 
audience which was astounding. I saw 


several of my friends who had gone under 


protest and who at the beginning of the 
lecture lolled back in their seats and 
looked bored. It wasn’t long, however, 
before they were sitting bolt upright and 
then leaning forward, so as to catch every 


| word. It was a surprise to me, I must 


say. Her head was stocked with all the 
information you would want, and figures 
and statistics tripped off her tongue as 
smoothly as ABC’s.” 

Mrs. McClung says: “Agnes Laut 
taught school in Winnipeg about twenty- 


| four years ago. Although she has been 
| away from us a long time, she has never 


lost our love and admiration.” 
This is the third of a series of articles on 


well-known Canadian women. It ives a 








partial list only, and others of equal prom- 
inence will be treated in an article to appear 
in an early issue. An unfortunate mistake 
occurred in the last number, a likeness of 
Mrs. Cotton being referred to as a picture 


| of Mrs. Blake. 





“TAME” RUBBER. 


“Tame” rubber, as that grown in 
plantations is termed, is rapidly supplant- 
ing “wild” rubber in the markets of the 
world. Men interested in rubber manufac- 
tures have set out plantations of rubber 
trees in Sumatra, Ceylon, and other tropi- 
cal lands, and now much more than half of 


the world’s supply of rubber comes from 
these plantations 
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30 years’ experience. 
Guaranteed, Colleges at London, 
Peterboro, Walkerton, Clinton, etc, 
about us, they are to be found 
students per year. Geo, Spotton, 
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Largest Trainers in Canada 

Home study courses. 

Wingham, Welland, 

Ask our graduates 

everywhere, 
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Wingham Business College 
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OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
WILL RE-OPEN SEPT. 8th 


building costing $140,000. 
building complete in every respect, 


This 
and is 


fully equipped. 
For further information write for Calendar. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, D.D., President 
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St. Catharines, 


Ontario 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory Department entirely separate as to buildings, 


The School has won scholarships at University matricula- 
Three were won in 


REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
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Excellent Business College, 
Department 
ments, F irst class Board. 
Rates moderate. Special 

paring for University Matriculation. 


Comfortable 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 
High School, 
New Buildings with latest 


attention given to 
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College or Arts 
Hygienic equip- 
Sleeping Rooms, 
students pre- 
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Beautiful site. 
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Lakefield Preparatory School 


Educate your boy in the country. 
FOUR VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Rev. A. W. MACKENZIE, M.A., Headmaster 
LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO. 
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The 
Trail of Mooween 


Continued from Page 41. 


tivities, this one-sided battle was carried 
on till the bear became frantic with rage 
and pain. Crombit, thoroughly intoxi- 
cated, continued to parry and thrust, even 
after the poor brute had owned itself 
beaten by seeking the refuge of its ken- 
nel. Then suddenly the bear rushed out 
at him with a terrific roar. Entirely un- 
nerved Crombit turned and fled. The 
chain snapped like a strand of cotton, and 
the infuriated beast was free. 

The crowd of revelers tried to turn the 
bear aside, but they, too, were compelled 
to flee for their lives. Crombit fell on his 
face ere he had gone twenty paces. Next 


moment the brute was upon him, but the | 


man lay motionless as he had fallen. The 
brute sniffed at his inert body, and then, 
still dragging half the chain, it charged 
straight on through the glare of the 
main avenue. 

Exactly what happened to the bear no 
one knew. No one felt disposed to follow 
him, and siiow fell during the night, blot- 
ting out his tracks. In a few days Moo- 
ween was forgotten by all but the chil- 
dren who had loved him. 

Winter was now far spent but an im- 
portant packet remained to be delivered 
at Fort Perry, two hundred miles distant. 
Crombit was chosen to deliver it, and it 
was thought that he had just time to 
make the trip before the ice broke up, 
when he would return by the first steamer. 

One bright crisp morning the young 
Canadian swept out of the settlement with 
his team of malamutes and the precious 
load on his sled. The going was heavy 
after the recent thaw, for the surface was 
not properly frozen up. “Mush! Hi! 
Mush on curse you!” The long lash sang 
out and the dugs whimpered their willing- 
ness—all but the yellow dog which was 
last in the harness. Its eyes too were yel- 
low, like the eyes of a wolf. It was, in- 
deed, more wolf than dog—it was the 
turbulent yellow pup. He cast a treacher- 
ous look at his master, and there was a 
suspicion of white fangs under his lips. 
Next moment he received a cut across the 
ears, which kept him shaking his head 
for the remainder of the day. 

Crombit threw a kiss to Ninetta as he 
passed below the shanty, and she stood at 
the doorway till man and dogs vanished 
behind the headland of cedars. That was 
the last that was ever seen of the living 
Crombit or of the yellow dog. 

Four days later the remainder of the 


team returned to Lake Shimmergreen 
without sled or master. They trailed no 
harness, which proved that they had 


gained their liberty during the night after 
camp was made. Where was Crombit? 
Where was the yellow dog? 

The factor with his Indian pilot went 
out to investigate the case and to recover 
the packet. He found the body of Crom- 
bit by the dead ashes of a fire at his 
second camping ground, one side of his 
face beaten out of all recognition. The 
log on which he had sat was undisturbed, 
and on the snow near by was a half-fin- 
ished letter addressed to Ninetta. It was 












































































Sweeps So Easily, 


that young and old can use a 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco”” BALL BEARING 


CARPET SWEEPER 


appreciable effort or fatigue. ‘‘Cyco’’ 
BEARINGS (Patented) serve the triple | 

of producing the greatest brush pro i 
pelling power, perfect self-adjustment to all i 
kinds of carpets and rugs, and wonderful ease 1 
\j of operation. The Bissell sweeper is the handy, 1 
| inexpensive device for every day use. An extra ¢ 
one for upstairs will save steps, Prices $2.75 : 
to §5.75 at dealers everywhere. Booklet on ! 
request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. Niagara Falls, Can 
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WOMEN-— You Can Easily Halve Y our 
House Work This Fall 


6 W E “4 Lbegun is halfdone Ee 

A.M. and the big- 
gest of jh day's work is over. 
In one operation the Sweeper- 
Vac removes both surface and 
under-dirt from your rugs. It 
raises no dust; it is light ; ° ‘it is 
simple ; it is cabinet-made, and \ 
withal inexpensive. It carries 
arigid guarantee 
for 10 years. 
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Panama 

Pacific 

Exposition, & 

1915 . 
Send us the coupon below and become a member of our 
Yo simply “ ” 
cumnet:  pilael KUPON KLUB 
to be without 
a Sweeper Dependent on three 
—_ a simple rules, receipt of 
coast are this coupon, with your 
joining our name and address, pays 
‘Kupon for a Sweeper-Vac $3.00 
K lub.” Enroll 

; ; my uf 
Sweeper-Vac Limited ny aamne 
110 Mappin Bldg., Montreal ‘““KUPON 
’” 
REPRESENTATIVES: Dominion KLUB 
Sales Co., Toronto, Ont.; Gor- ind send me 
don & Keith, Halifax, N.S.; full particulars 
W. H. Thorne & Co., St. at once, Dept. F, 
John, N.B.; Robinson & Sweeper-Vac, LAd., 
Seager, Edmonton, Alta. Mappin Building, 
Montreal 
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If your jars 
are weil 
cleaned and 


scalded 


and the right 
proportions of 
St. Lawrence Sugar 


and fruits are used, your 
confections will not ferment 
or spoil but will remain pure, 
fresh and sweet for years. 


St. Lawrence Extra Gran- 
ulated Sugar is the ideal pre- 
serving sugar, as it is madc 
from the finest selected, fully 
matured cane sugar and is 
99.99% pure. 

St. Lawrence Extra Granulated 
Sugar is sold in 2 lb. and b. 
cartons, also in bags of 10 Ibs., 20 
Ibs., 25 Ibs., 50 Ibs., and 100 Ibs. in 
three sized grains — fine, medium 
and coarse. 


_ Order a bag of St. Lawrence 
Ex. Granulated—the blue 'tag, or 
medium grain, suits most people best. 


St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, 
Limited, Montreal. 
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| telling her to take the first boat to Fort 
| Perry where he would await her, when 
| they would go south together for their 
| honeymoon. 

Such was the elopement Crombit had 
planned on the strength of one hundred 

| dollars to be paid him at Fort Perry. The 
| face of the factor was grave as he turned 
| to his pilot. 

“See here,” said the Indian, “yellow 
dog circle round camp one, two, three 
time, then go off into cedar swamp there. 
It come back soon, big bear following. 
Bear dragging something between its 
paws, chain maybe. It jump Crombit 
from behind, and knock him down once— 
just once! Then bear and dog back away 
into swamp—that queer! That heap, 
blame queer!” 

Jacques Druille hid his face and wept 
when he heard. “C’est l’ours noir!” he 
muttered softly. “He loved my little girl, 
and he has saved her. He was always 
kind to children.” 


An Irishman Who 
Started Something 


Continued from Page 36. 


writing plays, and started producing 
them. It was a dreary business. To be- 
gin with, they had little money. They 
hired a hall and found themselves after 
a few weeks up against the stone wall of 
“No Cash.” Yet if the movement was io 
go on and flourish a deal of advertising 
was necessary. Lady Gregory in telling of 
those early days of struggle tells how she 
and Mr. Yeats went to the newspapers in 
Dublin and begged the editors to insert 
their theatre advertising, frankly admit- 
ting that it could not be paid for then. 
Meanwhile the movement seemed to be 
making little headway. The people scarce- 
ly bothered. True there was a band of 
devotees who had enthusiasm galore, but 
you can’t run a theatre on the enthusiasm 
of a few and make money on it. To hear 
Mr. Yeats discuss the real fight that he 
and his co-workers had to popularize the 
movement is an experience. All sorts of 
tricks were resorted to, so that the faith 
of such as came might be strengthened. 
Many a night Lady Gregory and her 
friends would leave the stage door and 
come into the theatre at the front time 
after time to induce such as stood idly 
curious outside, to go in and see what was 
happening. One would have thought that 
it would have been an easy thing to re- 
call to Irishmen their heritage in a Celtic 
twilight—to use the phrase of Mr. Hol- | 
brook Jackson. But somehow Irishmen 
didn’t want to remember that their an- 
cestors had delighted in a faery land of 
imagery. 

For years the insular spirit persisted 
in looking askance at the revival with | 
which Yeat’s name became connected. 
Difference of religion and a clannishness 
according to whether the “kicker” lived in 
the north or south seemed inseparable 
from the production of many of the plays, 


| and when J. M. Synge’s “Playboy of the 
| Western World” was given, mob tyranny | 


was rampant. Somehow, though it would ! 
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| not be safe to aver that an Irishman is 


necessarily a particularly religious sort 
of being, theological differences have al- 
ways been with him a prime considera- 
tion. “Do you know Shaun?” says Pat to 
Mike. “Know Shaun?”—this with an ob- 
vious exclamation mark—‘“Why he’s a 


And so, the Irish players found them- 
selves considerably hampered by the un- 
fortunate habit that the people had of 
staying day and night within reach of a 
shillaleigh which they might lay about 
fellow-countrymen with anything but a 
fellow-feeling, because they hadn’t a fel- 
low-faith. 

As a corollary to this fanatical oppo- 
sition, which sprang from religious dif- 
ferences, there was just as strong an op- 
position because of political bickering. 
Obviously since the plays dealt with Ire- 
land they were bound to deal with Home 
Rule and Unionism. This again caused 
ructions. But Mr. Yeats had one thing 
clearly in his mind. He realized what 
Irishmen have never properly grasped 
themselves; that while they mightn’t care 
a hoot whether they had a National 
Parliament they did very much want a 
National Soul. Too long Irish literature, 
a distinct and definite thing from English 
literature, had been relegated to a semi- 
limbo. It was confined to a few; it ought 
to be the property of the many. Yeats was 
determined that art such as the Irish 
possessed should no longer be the pride 
of the cultured few. He contended that it 
could be introduced into everybody’s 
everyday life. Yeats burned with a mis- 
sion. He was an evangelist whose evangel 
was a revolution in the Spirit of the com- 
monest and the highest alike. He called 
out in clarion voice that Ireland was for- 
getting a glorious past instead of weaving 
it into a half-hearted present. His slogan 
might well have been ‘Wake up Ireland, 
wake up to your splendid heritage of 
treasure in literature; and, waking up, 
live the better for the discovery of your 
literary possessions.” 

For example—when the Irish players 
were in an Eastern Canadian city recent- 
ly they were entertained by the Arts and 
Letters Club. One of the men in the com- 
pany volunteered to sing two or three 
songs. He said that he had no music be- 
cause it wasn’t in print. But what he 
sung both words and music was a treasure 
well worth preserving. Yet the only way 
in which this song was preserved was 
handing it down verbally from generation 
to generation. Yeats knew that Ireland 
had a literature of her own which was 
individual and comparable to the litera- 
ture of England. He sought to re-dis- 
cover it, and he and his colleagues worked 
to put it in keepable form as drama in 
prose and poetry. How far his movement 
has gone is well known. Success, delayed 
for years came at last and the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin and touring companies 
sent out by the Abbey Theatre Company 
are the results. Ireland has been awak- 
end—in a literary sense at least—to a 
pride in its individuality and nationality, 
and the man behind the gun is William 
Butler Yeats. 

Yet ironically enough Mr. Yeats though 
the man behind was never the gun itself. 


His was never the personal achievement 


| Catholic!” responds the Protestant Mike. | 
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—at any rate along the lines he pioneered. 
He has given to Ireland a poetic drama; 
he has added greatly to the store of Eng- 
lish lyric poetry, but he has not succeeded 
in touching the hearts of the common peo- 
ple. I have seen the audience wildly yell- 
ing and gavotting up and down the aisle 
of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin because 
Mr. Synge’s “Playboy of the Western 
World” had “got them going’”—to use a 
colloquialism. Synge wrote plays which 
so affected the people that a police patrol 
was necessary. Lady Gregory’s works 
were so powerful that they evoked all 
sorts of demonstration. But Yeats, whose 
whole energies have been laden with a de- 
sire to awaken the heart of the lowest, 
has only appealed to the intellectually 
aristocratic. In one or two of his plays 
“The Common Chord” or “Kathleen ni 
Hoolihan,” he has neared the desired 
haven, but he never lodged his craft safe- 
iy therein. “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
“Shadowy Waters,” “On Baile’s Strand,” 
and others are poem-plays which have 
never been equalled since Shakespeare. 
As a writer of poetic drama, Mr. Yeats 
has excelled even Stephen Phillips and 
John Galsworthy and others of the 
Georgian poets. But in that which he 
most passionately desired, he has failed. 
Just as Moses never entered the Promised 
Land, though he guided the people thither, 
so Mr. Yeats, whose passion was that his 
every compatriot might revel in a glori- 
ous literature, was never able to accomp- 
lish that result directly. 

Ireland owes him a tremendous debt. 
The Irish National Theatre is the out- 
ward result of his labors; the striking 
again of the common chord in the hearts 
of a thousand thousand was the hidden 
result of his inspiration and direction. 
And it is as much worth while to find a 
soul for a nation as it is to drill soldiers 
with dummy rifles, or drive the final spike 
and link up a transcontinental. 


Be an Artist in Your Line 
Continued from Page 38. 


only in the well-beaten paths, thinks the 
thoughts of others, seeks the praise of 
others, fears to embark upon any line of 
action until it has the approval of all the 
others of its little world. 

One reason why so many lives are so 
weak, ineffective, lacking in originality, 
in vigor of execution, is because they are 
half committed to their choice of effort 
or career. The most pronounced, the most 
conspicuous thing about a person should 
be his life aim. If he is so dominated by 
a mighty purpose that everything else 
about him will only seem to point to this 
as iron filings to a magnet, then we know 
such a life will succeed. But unless a man 
is so completely dominated by a great life 
aim, that it is his most conspicuous char- 
acteristic and dominates his whole per- 
sonality, then he is probably only an imi- 
tator, an artisan, not an artist. 

Men with powerful executive ability, 
who have left their mark on the world, 
have always been very positive. There 
has been nothing wavering or uncertain 
about them. They were possessed by their 
ideals, they lived in the service of their 
| ideal. They were artists—artists of life. 
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Adventures of 
Madelyn Mack 


Continued from Page 22. 


with his eyes flashing, when a low ex- 
clamation from the policeman, Burke, 
broke the tension. 

In his right hand he was holding out a 
woman’s white kid glove, with its thumb 
stained with a ragged splotch of still 
fresh blood. 

“Found it down by the wall, sir! It 
was covered up by the door!” 

Lieutenant Perry snatched the glove 
from the other’s hand and held it toward 
the light. On the wrist was a delicately 
embroidered monogram in white silk. 

Grayson with difficulty smothered a 
sharp cry. Then his eyes sought Wes- 
ton’s face, grown suddenly cold and hard. 
Both men had recognized the object on the 
instant. The glove was the property of 
Hilda Wentworth! 

“H. W.” The lieutenant deciphered the 
letters slowly. “And pray, gentlemen,” 
he said mockingly, nodding toward Wes- 
ton with a grin of exultation, “what per- 
son do these interesting initials fit?” 

“T think I can answer that question, 
sir!” 

The words came in a clear, cold tone 
from the doorway, and Hilda Wentworth, 
pressing her way past Wilkins’ resisting 
arm, stepped into the room. 

“The glove is mine, officer!” 

She held out her hand, but the lieuten- 
ant, with a low laugh that brought the 
blood flaming to the girl’s face, thrust the 
glove into his pocket. 

His eyes flashed from Weston to Gray- 
son significantly. 

“IT fancy, gentlemen, I have found the 
explanation of your cock and bull story!” 
he said slowly. 

Grayson sprang forward with a growl. 

“You will take those words back or, 
or—” 

Weston caught his shoulder sternly. 
“Gently, Bob! You are only making a 
bad matter worse!” 

The lieutenant turned to his man, 
Burke, ignoring Grayson’s threatening 
attitude. “Clear the room and telephone 
the coroner! As for you, Miss Went- 
worth, I am sorry, but—” 

“What?” asked the girl steadily. Re- 
versing the situation of a few moments 
before, she seemed the calmest member of 
the group. 

“I am compelled to ask you not to leave 
the house until I give you permission!” 
the officer finished brusquely. 

A sudden pallor swept Hilda Went- 
worth’s face and for an instant her eyes 
closed; but she fought back the weakness 
resolutely. With a curt nod she stepped 
to the door. 

“T am at your service!” she said simply. 

Wilkins offered her his arm, and Wes- 
ton followed the two without a backward 
glance. Grayson hesitated, still scowling 
at the lieutenant’s stocky figure. The 
officer was glaring from the face of the 
dead man to the polished surface of the 
oo with his nerves plainly on a feather 
e ge. 
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Grayson shrugged, and had made a step 
toward the hal] when his gaze was ar- 
rested almost.mechanically by a glitter of 
green on the red carpet, near the wall at 
his right. He had taken a second step 
when a curious impulse—was it the factor 
of chance?—-caused him to turn swiftly. 
Lieutenant Perry was bending over the 
body of Homer Hendricks with his face 
for the moment averted. Grayson’s hand 
felt hurriedly over the carpet and closed 
about a small greenish object at his feet. 
Straightening, he walked rapidly through 
the aoorway. In the hall, he glanced at 
the object in his hand. It was a green 
jade ball, whose diameter was perhaps 
that of a quarter. Dropping it into his 
pocket, the young man ran down the 
stairs. 





Ill. 


a | HAVE earned a vacation, Nora, 
and I intend to take it.” 

Madelyn Mack elevated her arms in 
a luxurious yawn, as she pushed aside the 
traveling bag at her feet. The eight 
o’clock train had just brought her back 
from Denver, and six weeks in the tor- 
tuous windings of the Ramsen bullion 
case. I had received her telegram from 
Buffalo just in time to meet her at the 
Grand Central station, and we had dri /en 
at once to her Fifth avenue office. <As I 
noted the tired lines under her eves, and 
the droop of her shoulders, I could ap- 
preciate something of the strain under 
which she had been iaboring. I nodded 
slowly. 

“Yes, you need a vacation,” I agreed. 

Madelyn impatiently pushed aside a 
stack of unopened letters. “And I intend 
to take it!” she repeated almost belliger- 
ently. “Business or no business!” 

“With a ten-thousand-dollar fee for six 
weeks’ work,” I laughed somewhat en- 
viously, “you should worry!” 

Madelyn tossed her accumulated corre- 
spondence recklessly into a corner of her 
desk, and drew down its roll top with a 
bang. 

“1? feel like dissipating to-night, Nora. 
Are you up to a cabaret? A place with 
noise enough to drown out every echo of 
work!” 

At her elbow the telephone shrilled sud- 
denly. Mechanically Madelyn took down 
the receiver. Almost with the first sen- 
tence over the wire, I could see her fea- 
tures contract. 

“Yes, Mr. Grayson, this is Miss Mack 
talking. What is that?” In a moment she 
clapped her hand over the transmitter, 
and turned a wry face to me. “Was I 
foolish enough to talk about a rest, Nora? 
Homer Hendricks has just been shot— 
murder or suicide!” 

Her next sentence was directed at the 
telephone. “Never mind what Lieutenant 
Perry says, Mr. Grayson! I’ll be over at 
once. Yes, I said at once!” 

She hung up the receiver, and sprang 
to her feet. 

“Come on, Nora! Ill give you the de- 
tails on the way!” Her weariness had 
venished as though it had never existed. 

She slammed the door of the office, 


leaving her bag where she had tossed it. | 
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and jabbed the bell for the elevator. Not 
until we were in her car, that had been 
waiting at the curb, and speeding up the 
Avenue, did she speak again. 

“You know of Hendricks, the lawyer, 
of course, and his niece, Hilda Went- 
worth—” 

“You don’t mean to say that he has 
been killed, and the girl is suspected—” 

Madelyn shrugged. “The police seem 
to think so!” 

She drew over to her end of the seat, 
and subsided into an abstracted silence, 
as we swerved across toward the Drive. 
I knew that it was hopeless to expect her 
to volunteer further information, and, 
indeed, doubted if she possessed it. 

When the car whirled up to our desti- 
nation Madelyn was out on the walk be- 
fore the last revolution of the wheels had 
ceased. 

We were not more than half way up 
the steps of the Hendricks’ residence 
when the door flew open, and a young 
man, who had evidently been stationed 
in the hall awaiting our arrival, sprang 
forward to meet us. 

Madelyn smiled as she caught his im- 
pulsively extended hand. 

“Any new developments, Mr. Gray- 
son?” 

“None, except that Coroner Smedley is 
here. He is up-stairs now with the 
police.” 

Madelyn led us to the farther end of 
the veranda. 

“Before we go in, it will be just as well 
if you give me a brief summary of what 
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ly. Madelyn heard him in silence, the 
darkness concealing her expression. 

“Is that all?” she queried at length. 
For a moment she stood peering out over 
the veranda railing. “Miss Wentworth 
lived with her uncle, I take it?” 

“sea 

“And inherits his property?” 

Grayson growled an affirmative. 

“Suppose I change my angle, and ask 
if you are prepared to explain your own 
whereabouts at the time of the crime?” 
“T have done so!” 
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“T have told you the truth!” Grayson 
dug his hands into his pockets sullenly. 

Madelyn turned abruptly toward the 
door, and then paused. “Was Mr. Hen- 
dricks aware of your sentiments toward 
his niece?” 

Grayson hesitated. “Certainly.” 

“And was not enthusiastic on the 
subject?” 

“Well, perhaps not, er—enthusiastic.” 


Grayson’s stammer was obvious. “To be | 
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“J think that is enough,” said Made- 
lyn quietly. “Will you kindly lead. the 
way in?” ; , 

Grayson’s hand, fumbling in his 
pockets, was suddenly withdrawn. 

“By the way, here is something I al- 
most forgot. I picked it up on the floor 
of Hendricks’ room as we were leaving.” 

He extended the curious green jade 
pall he had found in the music-room. 

Madelyn’s eyes narrowed. Then she 
said casually, “Quite an interesting little 
ornament,” and dropped it into her bag. 

The hall of the Hendricks’ house was 
empty. The members of the tragically 
disrupted theatre party had retreated to 
the library, and were endeavoring ner- 
vously to maintain the semblance of a 
conversation. The police were still busy 
up-stairs. 

“You had better join your friends,” 
said Madelyn to Grayson. “We will be 
down presently.” And she ran lightly up 
the broad stairway, as I followed. 

The music-room of Homer Hendricks 
presented a scene of confusion shattering 
all the precedents of its peaceful history, 
and almost sufficient, one was tempted to 
think, to call back its late master to re- 
sent the intrusion on his cherished sanc- 
tum. 

The body of Mr. Hendricks was still 
stretched on the carpet where it had 
fallen. It, and the massive piano, were 
the only objects in the room that had been 
left unchanged. 


Madelyn gave a shrug of disgust as 
we paused in the doorway and surveyed 
the scene of ravage. 

“Are you expecting to find gold pieces 
concealed in the furniture, gentlemen?” 

Lieutenant Perry whirled sharply. 
“May I inquire, Miss Mack, since when 
have you been in charge of this case?” 

The officer essayed a wink toward his 
companions, who had been increased by 
two plainclothesmen and the coroner 
since “~ayson’s telephone call. 

Madelyn smiled. “Your powers of 
humor, lieutenant, are exceeded only by 
your powers of deduction!” 

Her glance wandered over the turn-up 
room, with its chairs turned upside down, 
its rugs rolled up from the floor, and even 
its few ob‘ects of bric-a-brac removed 
from their places, and Sapeated in a cor- 
ner. The search for the missive weapon 
that had done Homer Hendrick: s to death 
had been thorough—if nothing else. 

Madelyn’s eyes reste for a second time 
on the piano of the dead ~--n. The instru- 
ment seemed to exert a peculiar fascina- 
tion for her. With her glance fixed on 
the keyboard, which no one had seen fit 
to close, she bowed to the grinning lieu- 
tenant. 

“Will I be trespassing if I take a glance 
around?” 

“Oh, help yourself? I reckon we have 
found about all there is to find!” 

“Have you?” said Madelyn lightly. 

The police officer righted a chair and 
sat down heavily on its cushioned seat, 
watching Madelyn’s lithe figure as she 
walked across to Hendricks’ body. As a 
matter of fact when she dropped to her 
knees, and held a pocket magnifying lens 
close to the white, rigid face of the dead 
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man, she had the unreserved 
of every occupant of the room. 

The lieutenant, realizing the <act, 
shrugged his shoulders. “Miz: She. lo. k 
Holmes at work!” he said in a tone ‘oud 
enough to reach Madelyn’s e 

“T beg your pardon,” sa:d Madelyn, 
without shifting the position of her lens, 
“have you any information as to when 
Mr. Hendricks visited this room !ast, that 
is, previous to this evening?” 

Lieutenant Perry hesitated. 

“Why, er—” 

“He had not been here for ten days, 
Miss Mack,” spoke up one of his sub- 
ordinates, and then continuing, before he 
became aware of the scowl of his superior, 
“He and his niece were out of town on a 
visit, and only arrived home to-day.” 

“Thank you,” said Madelyn rising, and 
leaning carelessly against the piano. 
“May I trouble you with another question, 
lieutenant?” 

The lieutenant glared silently. 

“Did Mr. Hendricks use tobacco?” 

“He did not!” 

“Thank you!” The suspicion of a smile 
tinged Madelyn’s face. 

Lieutenant Perry crossed his left leg 
carelessly over his knee and thrust his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waist- 
coat. The farther plainclothesman 
nudged his companion. This attitude of 
the lieutenant’s was a characteristic pre- 
lude either to one of his favorite jokes or 
a verbal fusillade, designed to crush an 
opponent to the dust. 

“If you are quite through with your 
clue-searching, Miss Mack,” he said with 
mock humbleness, “I would like your ex- 
pert opinion on a little bit of evidence we 
have picked up!” 

His right hand disengaged itself for a 
moment and produced the blood-stained 
glove of Hilda Wentworth. Mr. Perry 
held it up almost caressingly. 

“Would you care to take a squint at 
this with that high-power lens of yours?” 
“Oh, I hardly think so!” said Madelyn 


entisn 


indifferently. “That belongs to Miss 
Wentworth, does it not?” 
“Righto!” 


“Then, if I might make a suggestion, 
I would return it to the young lady.” 

“Oh, you would. would you,” exploded 
the lieutenant. “What do you think of 
that, men? That is the richest jo!e I have 
heard for a month!” 

Madelyn sauntered to the door. 

“T may have the pleasure of seeing you 
below, lieutenant,” she said as she joined 
me. 

The moment she had disappeared from 
the view of the men in the music-room her 
assumption of careless indifference van- 
ished. Her lips closed in a tense line, as 
she paused at the head of the stairs. 

“If those imbeciles had only left that 
room as it was!” Her hands were clenched 
as though every nerve was a-quiver. 
“Nora, I have got to have ten minutes 
alone in there! I must manage it!” She 
turned abruptly. “Will you kindly give 
Lieutenant Perry Miss Wentworth’s 


compliments, and tell him she desires an | 
immediate interview with him and the 


coroner in the library?” 
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“But,” I stammered, “she doesn’t!” 

Madelyn glared, and then continued as 
though I had not interrupted her. “They 
will probably take two of the policemen 
down-stairs with them. That will leave 
only one behind. If you can inveigle him 
outside, Nora, the obligation won’t be 
forgotten!” 

“You speak as though I am a siren!” I 
snapped. 

“Promise him you will publish his pic- 
ture in The Bugle in the morning,” said 
Madelyn impatiently. 

She opened the nearest door, and dis- 
appeared behind it, as I returned to the 
music-room in my role of assumed mes- 
senger. I managed to repeat Madelyn’s 
instructions without so much as a quiver 
at Lieutenant Perry’s sudden scowl. With 
a nod to the coroner, he brushed past me 
at once. 

Madelyn’s calculation proved uncannily 
correct. The two plainclothesmen fol- 
lowed Coroner Smedley silently down the 
stairs in the lieutenant’s wake. Only a 
red-faced roundsman was left twirling 
his stick disconsolately in the littered 
room. 

“Good evening!” I smiled. 

He glanced up with obvious welcome at 
the prospect of companionship. 

I plunged directly to the point. “This 
is a big case, Mr. Dennis,” I began, noting 
with relief that he was a professional ac- 
quaintance of mine. “It ought to mean 
something to you, eh?” 

He grunted non-committally. 

“T say, have you a good picture of your- 
self at home?” 

Mr. Dennis looked interested. 

“That is, one which would be good 
enough for publication in The Bugle?” 

Mr. Dennis looked more interested. 

“Because if you have,” I continued en- 
ticingly, “and will do me a favor, I will 
see that it is given a good position in to- 
morrow’s story.” 

“What is the favor?” 

“Oh, merely, that you let me talk to you 
for ten minutes in the hall! A friend of 
mine wants a chance to look over this 
room without disturbance.” 

“You mean Miss Mack?” asked Dennis, 
suspiciously. 

I smiled. “That picture of yours would 
look mighty nice, with a quarter of a 
column write-up under it. I expect Mrs. 
Dennis would be so tickled that she would 
appreciate a present from me of twenty- 
five copies of the paper to send to her 
friends!” 

Dennis walked abruptly into the hall. 
“Come on!” he snapped. 

As we reached the end of the corridor, 
I saw Madelyn step quietly into the room 
we had vacated. 

I wondered curiously if Hilda Went- 
worth would rise to the occasion suf- 
ficiently to hold the attention of the sus- 
picious Mr. Perry, and speculated grimly 
what would be the result if the lieutenant 
should return unexpectedly to the upper 
floor. My fears, however, proved un- 
founded. Before the ten minutes were 


_ over, Madelyn reappeared, beckoned to 
_ me pleasantly, and slipped a crumpled bill 


into Dennis’ hand as she passed him. 
“I'll look for that picture at the office, 
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Mr. Dennis,” I said cordially. And then 
I turned anxiously to Madelyn. “Did you 
find anything?” 

“Is it fate, or Providence, or just na- 
turally Devil’s luck that traps the trans- 
gressor?” returned Madelyn irrelevantly. 
She was tapping a slender-blue envelope. 
“Exhibits A and B in the case of Homer 
Hendricks,” she continued. “A small jade 
ball, and a spoonful of tobacco ashes. 
They sound commonplace enough, don’t 





they?” And she thoughtfully descended | 


the stairs. 

At the door of the library she faced the 
group inside with a slight bow. The hum 
of conversation ceased. From an adjoin- 
ing alcove, Miss Wentworth, nervously 
facing a battery of questions from Lieu- 
tenant Perry and the coroner, noted our 
arrival with an expression of hastily con- 
cealed relief. It was evident that the task 
of keeping ths gentlemen of the law oc- 


cupied had ‘axed the girl’s nerves to the | 


utmost. 
Grayson had taken a position as near 


the alcove as he could venture, and was | 
glowering at her inquisitors, apparently | 
not caring whether they saw his scowls | 


or not. 
“T will be obliged for a few moments’ 
conversation, gentlemen!” said Madelyn 


pleasantly. “A very few moments, I as- | 


sure you. I will talk to Mr. Wilkins first, 
if I may.” 

John Wilkins rose from his chair, as I 
found a vacant seat in the library, and 
joined Madelyn in the hall. In less than 
two minutes he returned, with his face 
wearing an expression of almost laugh- 
able bewilderment. 

“Evidently the famous Miss Mack does 
not believe in lengthy cross-examina- 
tions,” commented Miss Morrison as he 
resumed his chair. 

“She asked me just four questions,” 
said Wilkins dubiously, “and only two of 
them had to do with the affair upstairs. 
She cut me short when I started the ac- 
count of our finding the body.” 

Lieutenant Perry, as though to show 
his disdain, deepened the rasp in his ex- 
amination of Miss Wentworth as he saw 
Weston take Wilkins’ place in the hall. 

Weston glanced at his watch as he re- 
turned. “It took me just one minute more 
than you to pass through the ordeal, old 
man,” he confided to Wilkins, with some- 
thing like a grin. 

Lieutenant Perry stepped out of the 
alcove with a gesture of finality. 

“Have you a version of the case to give 
to The Bugle, Lieutenant?” I asked, as a 
ring at the doorbell and the shuffling of 
feet on the veranda announced the be- 
lated arrival of other members of the 
newspaper fraternity. 

The lieutenant darted a sullen glance 
in the direction of Hilda Wentworth. 


“You may say for me,” he said acidly, | 


“that, whether suicide or murder, a cer- 
tain near relative of the dead man is hold- 


ing back the truth, and, and—’” his eyes | 


traveled slowly around the room, “the 
police expect to find measures very short- 
ly to make that person speak!” 

A low ery broke from Hilda Went- 
worth. Darting across the room, she 


| 
| 
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caur’.t the lieutonant’s arm implorin.’y 

“Ja, please, sii, don’t, don’t—” 

“[ hardly think you need alar:n y: «r- 
seif, Miss Wentworth!” 

Madelyn was smiling quietly fron | 
doorway. “I trust, Miss Noraker,” she 
continued, addressing me, “that The 
Bugle will do Miss Wentworth the jus- 
tice, and myself the favor, of announcing 
that I am prepared to prove that no 
relative of Mr. Hendricks had any con- 
nection with his death, or possesses any 
knowledge of how it was brought about! 
And furthermore, for Lieutenant Perry’s 
peace of mind, you may add that it is a 
case not of suicide—but of murder!” 

The lieutenant’s face went a sudden, 
pasty yellow. Madelyn slowly drew on 
her gloves. 

“By the way, Lieutenant, if you and 
the coroner have time to meet me here at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning, I will take 
pleasure in corroborating my state- 


” 


ments! 


She bowed to the other occupants of 
the room. “I will also include in that in- 
vitation Miss Wentworth and the gentle- 
men who were present at the time of the 
murder.” 

She stepped back, and, adroitly skirt- 
ing the group of newly-arrived newspaper 
men, ran lightly across the pavement to 
her car. 

At the steps of the motor I caught her. 
“Madelyn, just one question, please! How 
in the name of Heaven could the mur- 
derer shoot, and then escape through a 
locked door?” 

Madelyn drew down her veil wearily. 

“He didn’t shoot!” she said shortly. 


IV. 


ILDA WENTWORTH, §haggard- 
faced after a feverishly tossing 
night, was toying with her breakfast 
grapefruit and tea, which the motherly 


_ housekeeper had insisted on bringing to 
| her room, when the bell of the telephone 


tinkled sharply. 
Miss Wentworth took down the re- 
ceiver wearily; but, at the sound of the 


| voice at the other end of the wire, she 
| brightened instantly. 


“Good morning! This is Miss Mack. I 


| am not going to ask if you had a restful 


RT: | 


night.” 


“Restful night!” the girl cried hysteri- 
cally. “Two of those odious policemen 
have been patrolling the house constant- 
ly, and watching my room as though I 
would steal away with the family spoons 
if I had a ghost of a chance!” 

Miss Mack’s exclamation was only 
partly audible, but the girl smiled wanly. 

“I shall be detained perhaps a half an 
hour longer than I expected this morn- 
ing, Miss Wentworth. If you will explain 
this to Lieutenant Perry, and the other 
gentlemen I will appreciate it.” 

Miss Mack hung up the receiver 
abruptly. It was obvious that she was in 
a hurry. But there was an inflection in 
her tones that brought a new color to 


| Hilda Wentworth’s face, and she was sur- 
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prised to find herself return to breakfast 
with almost a relish. 

For a moment, after she had finished 
the call, Madelyn sat with a pen poised 
thoughtfully over a pad of writing paper. 
Then, tossing the pen aside, she turned 
to the telephone again. 

“Hello! Bugle office?” she snapped, as 
a belated click answered her call. “Oh, is 
that you, Nora? Can yeu give me a few 
moments? Good! I wish 3:1 would call 
at the office of Ambrose Murray, the 
president of the Third National Bank, 
and tell him that you were sent by Miss 
Mack. He may, or may not, have cer- 
tain information to give you. You will 
deliver his message to me at the Hen 
dricks’ home at a quarter after ten. Wait 
for me outside? Do you understand— 


outside?” 
* * * 


As the tall, old-fashioned clock in the 
library of the late Homer Hendricks rang 
out the stroke of half past ten, it gazed 
down on a group of six persons, whose 
attitudes presented an interesting study 
in contrasting emotions. 

In the corner nearest the door stood 
Lieutenant Perry and Coroner Smedley. 
The lieutenant had refused the offer of a 
chair, and the coroner, who worshipped 
at the Perry shrine for political reasons, 
essayed to copy the other’s majesty of 
demeanor, his smile of supreme boredom, 
and even his very attitude. 

Grayson had drawn Hilda Wentworth’s 
chair thoughtfully into the shadow of a 
huge palm, and was bending over her in 
an effort to buoy her spirits, which was 
apparently so successful that Weston, 
seated with Wilkins on the opposite side 
of the room, scowled savagely. 

“Ten-thirty!” snapped Mr. Perry, os- 
tentatiously consulting the gold repeater, 
which the members of the detective de- 
partment had presented to him on the 
occasion of his silver wedding anni- 
versary. “I will give Miss Mack just five 
minutes more. I have work to do!” 

“The five minutes will not be necessary, 
Lieutenant,” said a quiet voice from the 


hall, as Madelyn and I paused in the 
doorway. 

“Quite dramatic!” came from Mr. 
Perry 


Madelyn’s eyes swept the room. Her 
graceful serenity had disappeared in a 
sudden tenseness. “You will please fol- 
low me upstairs,” she said, moving back. 

“Upstairs?” growled Mr. Perry. 

Madelyn turned to the stairway with- 
out answer. 

Miss Wentworth and Grayson were the 
first to comply, and the lieutenant, ob- 
serving that the others were joining 
them, brought up a sullen rear, with the 
coroner endeavoring to copy his appear- 
ance of contempt. 

Madelyn paused at the door of the 
music-room, and waited silently for us to 
enter. The shattered door had been tem- 
porarily repaired, and placed on a new 
set of hinges. Madelyn closed it, and 
stepped to the centre of the room. She 
stood for a moment, staring abstractedly 
up at a brightly colored Turner land- 
scape. A silence crept through the apart- 
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ment, so pregnant that even Lieutenant 
Perry squared his shoulders. 

“I am going to tell you the story of a 
tragedy,” began Madelyn, with her eyes 
still fixed on the landscape as though 
studying its bold coloring. 

“In all of my peculiar experience I 
have never met with a crime so artisti- 
cally conceived and so diabolically carried 
out. From a personal standpoint, I may 
even say that I owe the author my thanks 
for one of the most interesting problems 
which it has been my fortune to confront. 
In these days of bungled crime, it is a re- 
lief to cross wits with one who has really 
raised murder to a fine art!” 

Her left hand mechanically, almost un- 
consciously, dropped a small round ob- 
ject into the palm of her right hand. It 
was a green jade ball. From somewhere 
in the room came a sudden low sound like 
the hiss of a trampled snake. 

Madelyn’s eyes dropped to the ball al- 
most caressingly. “I am now about to 
re-enact the drama of Mr. Homer Hen- 
drick’s murder. I hardly think it will be 
necessary to caution silence until I am 
quite through!” 

She stepped to the piano at the other 
end of the room, twirled the music stool 
a moment, and, carefully inspecting its 
height like a musician critical of trifles, 
took her seat at the keyboard. 

Her hands ran lightly over the keys 
with the touch of the born music-lover. 
Then, without preamble she broke into 
the storm scene from “William Tell.” 

Miss Wentworth was gazing at Gray- 
son with a sort of dumb wonder. The 
young man pressed her arm gently. 

The expression of superior boredom 
had entirely left Lieutenant Perry’s 
ruddy features. 

Madelyn’s fingers seemed fairly to race 
over the keys. The thundering music of 
Rossini rolled through the apartment. 
Madelyn was reaching the climax in that 
superb musical painting of the war of 
the elements. 

Again that low sibilant sound like a 
serpent’s hiss sounded from somewhere 
in the taut-nerved audience, to be 
drowned by the sharp, clear-cut report of 
a revolver! 

Madelyn’s fingers wavered, her elbow 
fell with a sharp discord on the keys, 
and she staggered back from the stool. 
In the front of the piano, at a point al- 
most directly opposite her left temple, a 
small hole, perhaps the diameter of a 
quarter, had opened in the elaborate carv- 
ing, and from it curled a thin spiral of 
blue smoke! 

With a jagged splotch of powder ex- 
tending from her temple to her cheek, 
Madelyn sprang to her feet. From the 
rear of the room, a man, crouching for- 
ward in his chair, darted toward the 
door. Lieutenant Perry’s hand flashed 
from his pocket with the instinct of the 
veteran policeman. At the end of his out- 
flung arm frowned the blue muzzle of a 
revolver. 

“You may arrest Mr. Montague Wes- 
ton for the murder of Homer Hendricks!” 
came the quiet voice of Madelyn. 

The words, instead of a spur, acted 
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with much the effect of a sledge-hammer 
on the agitated figure of Weston. For 
an instant he gazed wildly about the room | 
like a man confronted with a ghastly 
specter. The steady coolness of purpose, 
that had marked his brilliant rise at the 
bar, had shriveled in the heart-stabbing 
moments of Madelyn’s demonstration. As 
Lieutenant Perry stretched a hand to- 
ward him, he fell in a sobbing heap at 
the officer’s feet. 

Madelyn jerked her head significantly 
from the white, drawn face of Hilda 
Wentworth to Weston’s moaning form. 
The lieutenant fastened his hand on the 
man’s collar and dragged him to his feet 
as the coroner flung open the door. 

The suddenness of it all had gripped us 
by a magnet. The creaking of a chair 
sounded in the tension with a sharpness 
that was almost painful. The denoue- 
ment had occurred with the swiftness of PRONOUNCED EASv ~- 


a film from a moving picture machine— —they slide to suit your movements 
and was blotted out as swiftly as the SUSPENDERS y 

lieutenant closed the door behind his 
cowering prisoner. 
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fantastic ornamentation. 

“Before this instrument is used again,” | 
said Madelyn, as she turned, “I would 
recommend a thorough overhauling. Just i 
behind the opening which I have filled is 
the muzzle of a revolver—loaded with a 
blank cartridge for this morning’s pur- 
pose, but which has not always been so 
harmless. 

“From its trigger, you will find—as I 
assured myself last night—a wire spring 
connecting with one of the treble D flats 
on the keyboard. When Mr. Hendricks 
struck it in the overture of ‘William Tell,’ 
and again when I repeated his action just 
now, the pressure of the key released the 
trigger of the weapon, and it was auto- 
matically exploded. 

“When Weston attached the apparatus 
—your ten days’ absence from the house, 
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Mr. Weston happens to be an a> ‘vous 
devotee of My Lady Nicotine. I fancy 
that he was so completely under her spell 
that he sought relief from the task of 
arranging his murder-spring in his fa- 
vorite pipe. But she of Nicotine, perhaps 
in horror at his meditated crime, jilted 
her slave. As he bent over his work his 
pipe bowl was tilted ever so slightly—and 
the ashes, which fell with her favor again 
aided the imp of chance to lead me to his 
trail!” 

Madelyn shrugged her shov'ders as 
though she were quite through, and then, 
with a sudden sueestion, continued, 
“The motive? What are the two greatest 
factors that sws-’ ~-en to evil? 

“The first, of cc xed. Weston, 
hin.sclf, will have to + the details of 
his betrayal of the trust ~ ‘'omer Hen- 
dricks. It was not until | :iss Noraker 
brought me, just before I entered the 
house this morning, certain confidential 
information as to the financial condition 


| of Weston, that I was absolutely certain 
| of this link in my chain of evidence. 


“Under an assumed name, he has been 
engineering certain questionable mining 
companies, and had even persuaded the 
man who was his life-long fricnd to in- 
vest a -onsiderable share of his fortune 
in one of his projects. Faced by the 
imniinence of exposure, and ruin, and un- 
able to conceal longer the truth from 
Homer Hendricks, Weston’s devilish in- 
genuity suggested the death of the man 
who had trusted him—and the means of 


carrying it out.” 


Madelyn walked slowly to the door, and 


| then turned. 


“T have forgotten the second of the 
two motives that I referred to. Of course, 
it is the factor of jealousy, or perhaps 
love. May I mention your name, Miss 
Wentworth? 

“Goaded by the fear of losing you, he 
pilfered one of your gloves, and dropped 
it where a school-boy was bound to see its 
connection with the crime. I daresay that 
he would have offered to establish your 
innocence on your promise to marry him. 
He could have done it in any one of a 
dozen ways, of course, without implicat- 
ing himself. 

Madelyn gave a sudden glance toward 
Wilkins and myself. 

“T think that Mr. Grayson wishes to 
discuss that factor of love somewhat far- 


! ther with Miss Wentworth!” 


As we stepped into the hall after her, 
she softly closed the door of the music- 
room. 





CASPIAN SEA IS SINKING. 

Late investigation by experts in the 
employ of the Russian Government has 
demonstrated that the surface level of the 
Caspian Sea is continually sinking, until 
now it is beginning to interfere with navi- 
gation. The cause of this phenomenon is 
traced to the diminishing inflow of water 
from the rivers tributary to the Caspian, 
especially the Volga, so that the evapora- 
tion from the large surface, more than 
169,300 square miles, is greater than the 
influx of river water. A comprehensive 
study of the matter is being made by 
scientists. 
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Kalamazoo Point Number Two 


TheKalamazq@ teei*Binder 
is of Simple Construction 








HE mechanism of the 
“Kalamazoo” Loose Leaf 
Binder is so simple that one hesi- 
tates to call it “mechanism” at all. 


It consists of two or four flexible 
rawhide thongs of great strength 
and durability which are secured 
to the side of the cover at 
one end and passing through 
the two clamping bars which 
grip the sheets, are attached to 
a cross bar at the other. - 
By the operation of the key 
this cross bar working on a 
threaded screw draws the covers 
together or opens them for the 
insertion or removal of sheets. 
The “KALAMAZOO” 
Loose Leaf Binder has been 
made in the United States and 
in England for many years and 
is to-day recognized as the best 
expression of the Loose Leaf 
idea that has yet been offered. 





Write for Booklet “*W.”’ It will 
tell you all about it. 
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Good Money Paid 


For ‘‘waste’’ paper of every description. 
Old Ledgers, Books, ete. 
We Sell You 
Canvas for furniture packing and wrap- 
ping and other purposes. 


Good Value 


Write Us for Particulars. Information Cheer- 
fully given. Send a Postal to Dept. M. 


E. PULLAN 
490 Adelaide Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Hope Chest 


Continued from Page 27. 


| the great key that filled the lock, and 


tried to decipher the letters on the top. 


| And I told her that no doubt it had been 


the property of some old pirate of the 
Spanish Main. But she would not have 
it so, saying that it had belonged to a 
princess, at least, and so she had her way. 

“And the days passed, and the Hope 


| Chest was beginning to be filled with the 


efforts of her love, and then you came into 
her life; and love made her conscious of 
her womanhood. 

“Poor old Granny! I remember she 
thought you were the finest of men—the 
soul of honor, a fitting mate for our Lily; 
but I—I was always suspicious. A man, 
especially a jealous father or brother, 
knows his own kind better than a woman 
and I saw beneath the exterior that you 
were only pandering to your vanity and 
egoism. 

“Why did you do it, Harry? I say why 
did you break my little girl’s heart? Why 
couldn’t you let her be? Ah no, you must 
bring your handsome face to startle her 
young heart to delightful flutterings, and 
when you had made her care so much for 
you, you went away, and she died, wilted 
like a flower in a few short months. 

“Sometimes I dream of her laughter. 
I hear it echoing through this old house, 
and awaken to find myself sitting up in 
bed and my arms stretched into the hope- 
less dusk.” 

His voice broke, and his shoulders 


| heaved with great sobs. Suddenly, how- 


ever, he raised his face, and the strange 
crafty look I had noticed before over- 
spread his features. His lips moved in 
unintelligible speech. Then he rose with 
a quickness I had not thought him capable 
of and, stepping over to the old harpsi- 


| chord, caught up the sword I have men- 


tioned. 

I jumped up, and grasping the heavy 
chair on which I had been seated, shoved 
it before my face as he came for me. 


| There was a crash of splintering wood, 


but his rush had been so fierce that the 
weapon was knocked from his grasp and 
went clattering a dozen paces along the 
attic floor. He gave a low groan and fell 
with a sickening thud. 

For a moment I stood looking at him 
there, a hundred thoughts flashing 
through my brain. What if he were dead! 
What explanation could I give of the 
affair? Then in a perfect frenzy of ex- 
citement I gathered him in my arms. 

I don’t remember my passage down the 
narrow stairs, or where I found brandy, 
but he was lying on a sofa in the dining- 
room, and I had administered some of the 
liquid and was standing regarding his 
bruised, wrinkled face when a _ door 
opened, and an old lady stepped into the 
room. 

“Harry!” she cried, then a strange look 
passed over her face. In fancy I see her 
now, sweet-faced, grey-haired, trying in 
vain to still the candle that swayed with 
her emotion, gazing at me with pitiful, 
uncomprehending eyes. 
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A TRIUMPH OF THE COLLAR MAKERS’ ART IN A 
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20c., or 3 for 50c. 


The distinctive style which makes the Red 
Man Collar different from all others is very 
marked in this collar 

A joy to the fastidious dresser 
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Gentlemen 

That Desk 1 
servant 

There are no dust-gathering pigeon holes, no losing 
of papers, nor interference with air circulation as in 
most roll-top desks. Its built-for-the-purpose filing 
drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind old 
style storage drawers that were a part of the flat top 
desk I used previously. My mail and advertising work 
is sisty per cent. heavier than when I bought the desk 
and yet it gives me such assistance that I attend to all 
this with much less effort. Although I am ordering 
additional filing equipment from you, the system will 
have its headquarters at this desk. 


bought of you last July is a eplendid 
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Solid Oak, Handsomely 
Finished Golden, Natural 
or Weathered. Top 28x52. 
Drawers on Rollers. 
Practical Build—Enormous 
Capacity and Ease of Ref- 
erence commend this file 
to you. All Solid Oak, so Neo. 421 
put together that it is al- 
most wearproof. Roller Bearing Dust Proot 
drawers have follow blocks and full height 
sides. As efficient and serviceable as any 
file at any price. Capacity 20,000 letters. 
Golden, Natural Weathered finish. 
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“You're not Harry,” she said. Her eyes 
caught the old man, “What—what has 
happened?” In a moment she was by his 
side. 

I found words: “He'll be all right in a 
few moments,” I said gently. “He—he 
fainted; he—he thought I was Harry,” I 
explained. 

The old man struggled to a sitting 
posture and passed a wrinkled hand over 
his forehead; but I noted a sane look in 
his eyes as I stepped into the shadow 
near the curtains. 

“Nancy,” said he shakily, “I’ve had a 
horrid dream. Harry?—Oh never mind. 
Have you wound the clock, Nancy? 


I pulled aside the curtains and entered 
the hallway with light, feverish step, 
found my hat and stick, and in a moment 
had entered the rain-lashed night. I al- 
most ran to the huge, wrought-iron gate, 
found and pulled back the bolt and sped 
like a criminal along the murky, muddy 
highway. 


On the Fighting 
Line in Riel’s Day 


Continued from Page 30. 


who had suffered hardships did not mind 
a little inconvenience. We found Winni- 
peg City and regions roundabout wild 
with enthusiastic welcome and what we 
saw there was a sample of what took 
place in cities all over Canada when the 
boys came home. But at the moment we 
did not, perhaps, realize as somewhat un- 
thinking lads, the darkness in homes that 
the 1ebellion had made desolate. All vic- 
tories and stages in progress are won at 
great cost to some one and these darkened 
homes had at least the chastened joy of 
knowing that they had laid a sacrifice on 
the altar of their country’s onward march. 
It is in a great sense true that it is the 
men who have fallen in warfare rather 
than the men who survive that have won 
the victory. And to this day all over the 
Dominion there are graveplots tended by 
loving hands that are shrines on the way 
of the pilgrimage of life for many. 
“The muffled drums sad roll has beat 

Our soldiers last tattoo. 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 

On Fames eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread 

And glory guards with honored round 

The bivouac of the dead. 

Rest on embalmed and sainted dead 

Dear as the blood you gave. 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps 

Or Honor points the Sacred Spot 

Where valor proudly sleeps.” 





A starchy fluid which is made from 
potatoes has been found to decrease the 
porousness of iron submitted to hydraulic 
pressure. When the metal is treated with 
this, it is claimed it becomes water-tight. 
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A Pioneer of 
Advertising 


Character Sketch of the Late 
T. J. Barratt, of Pears Soap, 


by T. P. O’Connor 
From T. P.’s Weekly. 


T is difficult for his friends—of whom 

I was proud to be one—to realize that 
Tom Barratt—for so he was known to 
them—is dead. He was a man of such 
abounding vitality, of such a dominat- 
ing and vivid personality that it is hard 
to think of him lying in the impotent still- 
ness of death. It is not so many months 
ago that he was given a dinner by his 
grateful company in celebration of the 
presentation of his portrait, and then he 
looked the very picture and embodiment 
of that green and fresh old age which is 
one of the phenomena of our time. 


There are many successful men who 
are the creatures and inevitable outcome 
of conditions, but Tom Barratt was not 
this class. He created and commanded 
conditions. When he, a little Cockney boy, 
with no endowment but his nimble wits 
and his energetic character, joined the 
firm of Pears—it was but a small and 
almost tremulous affair. It had descended 
for some generations from a race of bar- 
bers, regarding it as a kind of little per- 
quisite to the main business of the shop; 
a side-show in every sense of the term. 
Its turn-over, even after these genera- 
tions, was about four thousand pounds a 
year only. Assuredly it was some felicit- 
ous freak of fortune—for his first employ- 
ment was almost a lucky accident—that 
brought Barratt into the business for 
which he was above all suited by natural 
gifts. He had daring, originality, a genius 
for gathering the mind and the tastes of 
the public; and yet, let it be added, natur- 
al born artistic taste. He came into busi- 
ness at a time when advertising was still 
a young and rather suspect art in this 
country—the United States, in this, as in 
so many other things, preceded us by a 
generation or two. It is on record that 
many of the biggest men in the country 
looked on this new method of doing busi- 
ness as so hazardous, not to say vulgar, 
that they shrank from it as from an un- 

clean thing. I believe it is true that when 
Mr. Bryant, of the famous match firm, 
proposed to Mr. May, his partner, that 
they should advertise, that good old 
Quaker calmly asked to take all his capi- 
tal out of the company. If I mistake not, 
the eldest Pears, who controlled the busi- 
ness up to the time when Mr. Barratt took 
hold, also was content to fold up his tent 
and leave the future of the business to 
the young and daring hands into which 
it had got. Mr. Barratt was essentially 
a daring man, an original man, and what 
I may call a thorough business psycholo- 
gist. He grasped what part advertising 
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This machine binds sheets of 
finest paper without tearing 


There is no device so simple, safe, and convenient as the Acme 
Stapling Machines for fastening pay-roll envelopes, backing 
statements, binding legal documents, filing papers, letters 
and vouchers 

It drives a broad, flat staple, which will hold the finest paper 
without tearing, and will puncture the toughest and hardest 
stock. Always in position for instant use. Does not get out 
of order. It is automatic and self-feeding. 





Handsomely nickeled. Our catalog “A” will show you a model 


that will just suit your requirements. Request for same puts (Patented 
you under no obligation. 
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Withou 
Obligation 


‘heve’s a wonderful lot of knowledge about design- 
ing and executing ornamental iron and bronze that 
naturally doesn’t belong to the public at large. 

But the application of such knowledge is yours for 
the asking. If you are contemplating anything in these 
lines we extend to you the services of a very complete, 
expert organization. Tell us as much about your desires 
as possible and we will work out a solution skilful in 
design and harmony. This without obligation in any 
way. Then if you like and want it we’ll execute the 
work with care and promptness. 


THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON 
WorKS Co. LimiItED 
LONDON 


CANADA 

Church Brass Work, Iron Stairs, Balconies, 

Fire Escapes, Metal Wickets, Grilles, Mar- 

quues, Bronze Tablets, Railings, Stable 
Fittings, Iron and Bronze Gates, 
Ornamental Fence, Lawn Furni 
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was going to play in the new business 
world which was coming into being with 
the railroad, the telegraph, the school- 
board and the other big developments of 
the Victorian era. Let it be added that 
side by side with his daring and origin- 
ality, there was in Mr. Barratt a big 
bump of caution and calculation. As a 
buyer, he was quite as great as a seller. 
The hard common-sense, the strong will, 
the rapid power of calculation, made him 
a tough man when one came to sell him 
anything, especially on the large scale on 
which he had to buy material. And there- 
fore even when Mr. Barratt seemed to 
more ‘cautions men to be embarking on 
some wild enterprise, it was known to his 
intimates that he had thought out, worked 
out, figured out, every detail of what his 
scheme would cost and what it would 
bring. 


Some of the biggest things he did are 
known to the whole world, which is the 
best proof of their genius. “Bubbles,” 
“You dirty boy!” “He won’t be happy 
till he gets it!” “Good-morning, have 
you used Pears’ Soap?”—even the splen- 
did tramp picture which was due origin- 
ally to Harry Furniss, and then for its 
propagation to Mr. Barratt—are not all 
these things as familiar to the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world as a quotation from 
Shakespeare or the Bible? Some of these 
big things came to Mr. Barratt by in- 
spiration, some after long thought. They 
all owed their force as an advertising 
agency’s weapon to his extraordinary 
power of reading the popular mind. 

As his business projects were a com- 
bination of daring and calculation, so 
there was the commingling of various 
elements in his character. He was at once 
a hardy practical man and a dreamer and 
an idealist. The idealistic side of him 
found expression in an intense love of art. 
He was artistic to his finger-tips. In his 
house at Hampstead, he had almost a pic- 
ture gallery. But that was not enough 
for him. When you entered his chief office 
in Oxford street, you had something like 
the sensation of living in the old Roman 
world of one of Alma Tadema’s pictures. 
The gleaming white marble, the exquisite 
statuary, the flowing fountain, all seemed 
to be taken bodily from the life of 
patrician Rome, and from the designs of 
that wonderful Dutch artist who repro- 
duced that dead-and-gone world so ex- 
quisitely for us. In his own den he was 
surrounded by fine engravings, and, in 
short, everything in his surroundings re- 
vealed the man to whom an artistic at- 
mosphere was a necessity of his being. 

Finally, as a man, Tom Barratt was 
a warm-hearted and loyal friend. He was 
never so happy as when he had his friends 
at his table; and equally good as a listener 
and a talker, he brought out in conversa- 
tion all that was interesting and all that 
was instructive among his guests. Thus it 
was that he had a vast multitude of 
friends; and to all of them there will be a 
sense of irreparable loss in the disappear- 
ance from their midst of so vivid, so in- 
spiring and so generous a personality. 
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The Business Outlook 


Advantage of Canada’s Position—Demand for Her Chief Pro- 
ducts Sends Up Their Price—Opportunities for 
Extension of Her Foreign Trade 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor ot The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—That Canadian business men will have 
many opportunities to carry trade abroad when so many great 
commercial nations are at war, is one of Mr. Appleton’s conten- 
tions, and he believes that Canadian industrial captains will be 
as active in their fields as her soldiers are in battle for the Empire. 
Great Britain maintains a credit system, keeps open the ocean 
paths, which makes possible almost normal trade in so far as 


Canada is concerned. 


To take full advantage of these oppor- 


tunities it is necessary to have confidence and courage. He depre- 
cates hoarding gold and says that it should be kept moving for 
the good of the country. No greater traitor exists than the citi- 
zen who in such times as those of to-day draws in his cash and 
bottles it up. Circumstances, Mr. Appleton says, indicate normal 
business as soon as the people of Canada realize that they are in 
a very advantageous position and quite immune from the physical 


menace of war 


UST a month ago the war dogs were 

let loose in Europe and chaos in the 

financial market and rupture of the 
credit system of the entire world followed. 
The credit system suffered more acutely 
when England became involved. It was 
then, for a brief time, chaos reigned. As 
they have so often done in great crises 
British statesmen and business men rose 
to the occasion. Statesmen in their 
dilemmas arising from world events of so 
cataclysmic a character as those of to- 
day are driven to seek the aid and advice 
of business men. Happily for the United 
Kingdom, and incidentally for the entire 
world, the British politicians and British 
business men draw very close together 
when danger threatens. When war was 
actually declared by Britain, confidence 
for a moment was under the influence of 
chaos. Promptly adopted methods re- 
stored order and gave confidence a chance 
to return. The way was paved for putting 
business on a footing that enabled it to 
get back to normal. 

Before we can outline how the present 
war is likely to affect the course of busi- 
ness it will be necessary to enumerate 
superficially, at any rate, what effects in 
Canada were traceable to the European 
war. Germany’s cruisers present on the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific threatened 
the safety of ocean transport. Shipping 
was tied up in our Canadian seaports and 
in consequence foreign trade did not move, 
a serious result, the effects of which were 
instantaneous. Canada was not able to 
ship out the wealth she produces and with 
which she pays her debts. 

In one respect the war situation has 
brought home to us a better realization of 
our fortunate position, geographically 
speaking. It will be noted, or will have 
been noted, that during the past few 
weeks our trade with 90,000,000 of peo- 
ple south of the international boundary 
has proceeded without interruption. It 


will continue to do so irrespective of any 
possible development within the war zone. 
But all our trade is not with our immedi- 
ate neighbors. Our best customer across 
the sea is the United Kingdom. We ship- 
ped to her ports a very large proportion 
of our exportable surplus of cereals. In- 
terruption did not last very long. At the 


end of August just a month after Eng- | 


land became involved in the war vessels 
were leaving Canadian ports for British 
ports very freely. For strategical rea- 
sons we are not permitted to know to 
what extent British vessels have covered 
those of the enemy. Some of the latter 
still menace the high seas and in conse- 
quence the marine insurance rates are 
high and add substantially to the cost of 
transportation. 


INTERRUPTION NOT OF LONG DURATION, 


It should be nourishing to our con- 
fidence that Britian, although involved in 
war with the greatest military power 
known to mankind, and next to herself the 
greatest naval power, was able within 
a few days to open up the high seas to 
the commerce of all nations except her 
enemies. At the same time through her 
bankers she repaired the credit system 
on which world commerce had for cen- 
turies relied, but which was tempor- 
arily shattered by the momentous war de- 
cisions of early August. After the lapse 
of a month we find the seas clear, inter- 
national commercial relations again on 
the way to normal, and in so far as Can- 
ada is concerned, all obstacles removed 
that stand in the way of normal business. 

Some difficulties have arisen of a minor 
character. Debts becoming due to the 
United Kingdom during the past month 
had to be settled by buying exchange at 
a very high rate, which added to the cost 
of goods originally purchased abroad 
something like three or four per cent. At 
the close of August it cost any merchants 
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An Authorized Trustee 
Investment 


The Debentures issued by this Corporation 
are a security in which Executors and Trus 
tees are authorized to invest Trust Funds. 

They are issued in sums of one hundred 
dollars and upwards, as may be desired by 
the investor, and for terms of one or more 
years. 

They bear interest at a special rate, vary- 
ing according to the term for which the de 
benture is issued, 

Interest is computed from the date on which 
the money is received and is payable half 
yearly. 

They have long been a favorite investment 
of Benevolent and Fraternal Institutions, and 
of British and Canadian Fire and Life Assur 
ance Companies, largely for deposit with the 
Canadian Government, being held by such 
institutions to the amount of more than ONE 
AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 

A miniature specimen Debenture witb in- 
terest coupons attached, copy of Annual Re- 
port, and all particulars will be forwarded 
on application. 


CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund exceed 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Toronto Street - - Torento 




















Tried and True 


True and Tried. Away back™in 1870, 
The Mutual Life of Canada first under- 
took the business of life insurance. Since 
that time, forty-four years ago, every 
promise that has matured has been re- 
deemed, while every undertaking for the 
future is absolutely guaranteed. 

Tried and True. So now for nearly half 
a century the company has made good. It 
has distributed the enormous sum of four- 
teen and a quarter millions of dollars to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and has 
become one of Canada’s strongest financial 
institutions. 

You cannot insure more safely andj profit- 
ably than with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 




















50” Saved 
on Pencil Bills 


The “BOSTON” PENCIL 
POINTER sharpens every size 
and kind of pencil. Works 
with lightning speed and stops 
cutting when pencil is 
pointed, 

Prevents waste and saves time. 
Can be attached to either 


horizontal or vertical sur- 
faces. 


Transparent shaving receptacle easily removed, 
A BIG ECONOMY TO ANY OFFICE 
MAILED POSTPAID FOR $3.50. 
THE A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 

4 Adelaide West TORONTO 
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The Whole House 


Shines 


_ pect eprone pee ap is much 
easier and twice as effect- 


ive if yeu moisten your 
dust-cloth with 





A dry dust-cloth merely scat- 
ters the dust. loco Liquid 
Gloss gathers up all the dirt and 
leaves a bright, disinfected sur 
face. It feeds the varnish and 
makes soiled furniture and 
woodwork look like new. 


Loco Liquid (iloss is especl- 
ally good for cleaning and pol- 
ishing all highly finished sur- 
faces, such as planos, automo- 
bile and earriage bodies, 


In half-pint, pint, quart, half 
gallon, and five-gallon litho- 
graphed tins; also in barrels 
and half-barrels at furniture 
and hardware every 
where. 


stores 





The Imperial Oil Co. 
Limited 


Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Regina 
Vancouver 
Edmonton 
saskatoon 


roronto 
Ottawa 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Quebec 
st. John 
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in Canada who had an account to settle 
in the United Kingdom over $5 for every 
¢1. This was an unpleasant fact, but not 
one that should materially interfere with 
the normal course of business. 

Substantial interruption to Canadian 
business arose from the inability of our 
large jobbers to get merchandise from 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, or 
other countries which were in the war 
zone. It would be unwise to minimize the 
importance of this interruption. From 
Belgium, France, Germany and Italy for 
the year ending March 3l1st, 1914, Can- 
ada imported goods to the value of $35,- 
000,000 and those countries obtained mer- 
chandise from Canada to the value of 
approximately $15,000,000. We may be 
able to get the goods we ¢rdered from 
France in the course of a few weeks, but 
with Germany and Belgium we cannot 
expect to do our usual trade. Already 
many manufacturers are fully alive to 
the opportunity of supplying to Canadians 
those articles which hitherto have been 
obtained from Germany, Belgium, and 
France. To readjust business, however, 
will take a little time. It would appear, 
however, to be quite obvious that it is no 
disadvantage to Canada to provide more 
of the commodities she consumes than 
hitherto she has been in the habit of 
doing. 

Disadvantages to which Canada is sub- 
ject through the war may be summed up 
as interruption to her business with coun- 
tries in the war zone amounting in volume 
to approximately $50,000,000, and in ad- 
dition the impairment of her capital sup- 
ply. Wholesale destruction of wealth will 
make capital for some time very mach 
dearer. Already Canada finds the high 
rate of interest a burden and she is in 
great need of capital. During the past 
few years, however, much new capital has 
been placed in Canada. Europe’s coffers 
have been generous to us in that respect, 
but that continent’s calamities will close 
them tight against us for some time. 
There is a silver lining even to this cloud. 
Not being able to get all the capital we 
ask for we will perhaps make much better 
use of that which we have procured. 
Within the past few years capital has 
been liberally spent in housing our new 
peoples, in building cities and industries 
and railroads. Tremendous is the only 
word that fully describes the extent of 
railroad building in Canada during the 
past few years. We may not be able to 
get money to continue this rate of ex- 
penditure on capital account, but it must 
be remembered that without railways on 
the prairies we could not gather their 
wealth in cereals or livestock, nor would 
it be possible to knit together the land or 
the people into compact Canadian nation- 
ality. 

With so much new railroad mileage; so 
many cities, mere hamlets a decade ago, 
built up and equipped with modern im- 
provements; and so many farms, not in 
existence a few years ago, equipped ef- 
ficiently, we should now consider ourselves 
in a very fortunate position even though 
we cannot continue to borrow money as 
freely as we did. The war has brought, 


for practically everything we produce, 
much higher prices. 

We have just completed two transcon- 
tinentals and have laid firm foundations 
for many great industries and have es- 
tablished on the prairies 50,000 or 60,000 
farmers. While we have not reached a 
state of development to which every Can- 
adian aspires we must admit that at this 
particular stage it is fortunate for us 
that the world is in such great need of 
the particular products which the Do- 
minion is fitted to produce. This cannot 
but have a very favorable effect upon the 
business outlook. 


WHAT CANADA HAS TO SELL. 

We cannot believe that business will 
long remain dull in Canada when what 
we have to sell abroad is largely agricul- 
tural produce. In 1913 our’ exports 
amounted to $474,413,664, and of this 
amount no less than $208,642,660 was in 
the form of agricultural produce. We are 
at the present moment in the middle of 
another harvest. It is quite true that in 
bulk it will not compare favorably with 
that of 1913 or 1912. However, what is 
lost in bulk is made up for in price. As- 
suming that we obtain for our agricul- 
tural produce this year prices that will 
make its value as great as the value of 
the crop a year ago, there does not ap- 
pear to us to be any sound reason for very 
dull business during the closing months 
of the present year. 


HIGH PRICES THAT COUNT. 

To get an idea of what Canada has to 
sell it may be of some advantage to busi- 
ness men to study our exports. We have 
prepared a small table from the Govern- 
ment retyrns which shows what they were 
according to broad groups in the years 
1912 and 1913 and for the first six months 
of the present year. 


What We Sell Abroad. 


1 1913 1914* 
4,349,640 $59,073,167 $25,536,126 
a 16,350,174 2 348 7,310,743 
Forest .... 9 Oe Ora ‘40 kun aro » 407 700 
a, »++++ 43,586,853 42,532,673 16,497,723 
Products 
Agricultural 
Products : 142,305,275 208,642,660 47,282,925 
mee wth s 11,798,920 54,010,873 31,786,495 
Miscellaneous 95,262 Ti7 145,75 
ere »,202 108,777 145,751 
Products 
Coin and 
Bullion 
Foreign 
Products - 20,984,698 24,301,179  8537.784 
Grand fotal .378,093,990 474,413,664 174,555,601 
For six months. 





The Mines 
Fisheries 






43,494,758 51,612,569 19,668.960 


441,980,882 436,218,067 148,231,721 


cae care 15,128,410 13,894,418 17,786,096 


WHEAT CROP VALUES. 

A very large proportion of the agri- 
cultural product which we ship and which 
constitutes so large a proportion of the 
total exports of the Dominion is wheat 
and wheat products. Just a year ago Oc- 
tober wheat sold at Winnipeg at 89¢, and 
at the present time, that is August 30th, 
1914, the price was $1.11, or 32 per cent. 


higher. 
“ Compare These Prices, 

Theat Aug { 5 
b oneal Avent, 1914 August, 1913 
December 1.11 87 

May Me | 92 


At the time of writing there is 
practically the same increase in wheat for 
delivery next May. Last year the West- 
ern crop was approximately 180,000,000 





—_ a> 


ip~ ob af tbe 





bushels of wheat; at 89c its value is 
$160,000,000. Authorities appear to agree 
that this year’s crop of wheat in the West 
will be approximately 150,000,000 bushels. 
At prevailing prices it will bring $165,- 
000,000. Likewise with the coarser grain. 
The yield this year is very much less than 
a year ago, but the price is higher. If to 
the advantage of higher prices we add 
that of an early harvest permitting the 
farmer to get his cash early and save in- 
terest charges he will be as well off this 
year as in any previous year. He should 
therefore be a good purchaser. 


OUR LIVESTOCK PRODUCT. 


Wheat is admittedly the great product 
of Canada. It is not the only one, how- 
ever. We attach great importance to it 
because of the large proportion of wheat 
products which we export. If hay could 
be exported at a profit we would have 
brought to our minds the fact that the 
value of the hay crop of Canada is very 
much greater than the value of the wheat 
crop. But because of its being so large a 
factor in our exports abroad wheat is 
looked upon as our principal product. 
Very soon we believe it will have a rival 
in livestock. During August The Finan- 
cial Post estimated that for the first six 
months of the present year the farmers 
of Western Canada had received for hogs 
sold not less than $10,000,000. They re- 
ceived, of course, very much more for 
cattle. But this hog industry is a new one. 
Two years ago the West imported bacon 
ind hogs. Now it is looming up as an im- 
portant. factor on the continent in pork 
production. Cattle also, it will be noted, i 
figuring to a large extent, in our exports. 


THE BUSINESS REVIVER. 


In a foregoing trade table the value of 
cattle and hogs exported is included un- 
der the head of “Animal Product.” In the 
case of cattle the price is very much 
better to-day than a year ago. Choice 
steers were marketed in August at $7.50 
a hundred as compared with $6 a year 
ago. An advance of 25 per cent. What is 
more to the point is that the price is liable 
to remain firm. Here are two sources, 
cattle and hogs, from which Canadians 
are drawing cash to a much larger extent 
than they have hitherto done. They are 
becoming greater factors in shaping our 
prosperity. We have suffered some ups 
and downs because of the specialization 
of wheat farming in the West. To-day 
the wheat-grower of the West is becom- 
ing also a cattle raiser. Trading with him, 
therefore, will become as steady as with 
the farmers of the eastern provinces from 
Ontario to the Atlantic Ocean. 


SOME CHANGES WORTH NOTING. 


It may be of advantage to review some- 


what the movement in the prices of cattle. 
We have stated that the cattle exports are 
becoming a factor in Canadian prosperity. 
At no time have prices generally in Can- 
ada been as high as they are at the pres- 
ent moment. In 1892 cattle in the West 
were very scarce and reached $5.50 a hun- 
dred, but in 1894 the price dropped as low 


as $3.50. In 1909 it rose to 4.1. At these | 
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To The Lonely Soldier Boy— 
To The Busy Statesman— 
To The Worried Financier 


History makers, in these times, times that will outlive all history. The soldier 
writing by campfire, the Statesman signing documents of worldwide interest, the busi- 
ness man doing his share at his daily post, in any place, in any climate, and every time, 


‘‘Aromac’’ Fountain Pen giving service. Prices $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


can depend on an 


The *‘Aromac’’ series of steel pens include all popular Canadian patterns. A perfect 
pen, for every purpose. Made of high-grade steel, beautifully finished, by the world 
renowned house of Maeniven and Cameron, Limited, Edinburg! 


If you want to make an acceptable present to a friend going to the war, give him a 


* Trusse a cow hide-covered, loose leaf Me mo, or D ary. T) e covers are Just one piece 
of solid, flexible leather. No layers to separate. No boards to break or warp. The 
metal parts are guaranteed (barring abuse) to last as long as the cover. 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., 266 King‘St. West, Toronto 
































The Morning Mail Rush—How do you handle it? 


arge-Salaried Ex 


Lightning - . 
Letter Opener 


Hand or Power Model 


LTD 








have 
fre n ‘en te 
han it can t 
nd without ¢ g 
r All models it 
m tl led ige ve 7 
& 5, ft iin I 
r M4 4 rg i 
g satis i H Ligh gs 
have paid for then ves and are now decl laring 
lividends, We can send you pies of very fay able 
ym firms that know mand Lime plus 


} 


from any equipment the b 
Write for details and tell us your average daily 
mail, so that we can advise what model will pay 
you best. 

Representatives wanted i in unassigned territory. 


LIGHTNING LETTER OPENER COMPANY, INC., 7} Exchange St.. Rochester, N.Y. 


44 Adelaide St. w., Toronto, Ont. 





























A PRIVATE BOOTH ON YOUR DESK > 


SCHER’S IMPROVED TELEPHONE MUFFLER 


(A New Silencer Principle) 
PERFECT OFFICE COMOMENT You need not leave your desk or go to a private booth to 


REMINGTON FOR RAPIOITY - : 
talk freely, and confidentially over the phone. This inven- 


You can insure absolute 
privacy and secrecy with 


FLER FOR PRIVACY 


one mur 
FLYNN MOLOKR FOR COnvEnmanet - 2 
m. ‘ arate SOR gives the equivalence of a Tel phone booth. It is 


instantly attached and detached on the Telephone transmit 


i ter. No complicated parts. Occupies 3% inches of 
. space on the mouthpiece of phone and is at your A 
elbow when in need. It is unquestionably the Y 





most useful telephone accessory of to-day. 
Made of aluminum, lasts a lifetime. 
Used by U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL 
TURE, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GUARANTEE TRUST ©CO., and 
thousands of others over the world. If 
dealers can’t supply you, we will for- 
ward one prepaid anywhere in Canada 
on receipt of $4.50. U.S. price, $3.50 





NEW WAY 


PRIVACY 


Agents wanted. Write for territory 


Old Way 


Amalgamated Sales Corp., Mfrs., 1478 Broadway, Dept. C. S., N. Y. City 


Canadian Sales Agents: FREDERICK E. ROBSON & CO., 26 Front Street East, Toronto. Canada 
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Well-Filled Sheaves in October 


Farmer’s Magazine 


The leading agricultural journal in Canada, with high-class illustra- 
tions, presents in its October number many choice farming articles and 
stories that will appeal to every lover of the farm and our Canadian 
Out-of-Doors. 

Why Wales’ Poultry Paid—y Walter B. Perry. 

Tells of a suecessful poultry venture in the historie old county of 
Glengarry. Its information and results will be of much service to every 
producer of eggs and market poultry. 

Marples—Ingenious Prairie Farmer—/y F. C. Mackenzie. 

Describes how an Englishman came to Canada 35 years ago, spent 
some time in Grimsby, and with $50 and a family landed in Manitoba 
and is to-day worth $60,000 and surrounded with all the comforts of an 
electrie and mechanical paradise on his 2,200-acre farm near Hartney. 
It is well illustrated. 

Apples on Vancouver Island—By W. G. L. Hamilton. 

This is a particularly good article on the growing of apples in British 
Columbia. Varieties are given. 

Money-Making Bee Women —Py Thos. McGillicuddy. 

This is a symposium of what several women have written themselves 
on the profits and pleasures derived from bee farming in Canada. It is 
an entertaming story 
A Blueberry Harvest—Py W. A. Craick. 

Not many people know that one of the chief summer sources of in- 
come to Nova Seotia farmers is from blueberries. Mr. Craick has been 
down there this summer. 

Farmers in Peace and War—By Frank M. Chapman. 

Following the article of Agriculture in War Times, the writer gives 
in this article much fresh matter regarding the present war troubles on 
the farm. Connected with this are the advices given by the leading 
agricultural ministers of Canada. Some war pictures illustrate the 
article. 

Pen Pictures of the Peace—By W. D. Albright. 

This talented ex-farm editor of Ontario, has told in his pleasing style 

something more about this great agricultural field in Northern Alberta. 


Tree Ramparts Against Waste— By W. L. Smith. 

This well-known journalist of national] reputation gives his own ex- 
periences in pine plantings on barren hillsides. It is well illustrated. 
Colonial Farm Residences—Py Genevieve. <A Staff Writer. 

This series of farm architectural articles is doing great service in 
assisting farmers on the prairies and in the East to a better planning 
and construction of their farm buildings. 

The City Man on the Soil— Py Harris K. Adams. 

[his artiele gives positive evidence of what can be done on a small 
piece of ground by even an inexperienced city man who was out of 
work. 


Her Chances of Happiness-——/y Ethel M. Chapman. 

This with several other sketches forms absorbing interest to every 
girl and woman on the farm. The writer knows from experience the 
facts and fancies of farm life and she has probed the problems with the 
touch of a master. Her sympathetic and practical work runs through 
the whole issue. 


Land O’ Gold-—Py Justus Miller. Concludes in"this issue. 

It is a masterful story of absorbing human interest on the farm. 
Other fiction—the choicest to be seeured—also appears in this issue. 
Many other features, such as the Month’s Work, Questions Answered, 
Girls’ Questions, Casserole Cookery, Young Folks’ Evenings, ete., appear 
in this issue. 

Write for a eopy or have your name added to our subseribers’ list. 


MacLean Publishing Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Subscription $2 a year. Twenty Cents Single Copy 


























| prices there was not much encouragement 


for farmers. In the meantime, that is be- 
tween 1909 and 1914, the price has 


| doubled. The general shortage of cattle 


in the world indicates also that the price 
will remain high and there is an appreci- 


| able increase in the number Canada ex- 


ports at these figures. Tabulated the 
year’s changes in cattle prices are indi- 
cated with approximate accuracy by the 
following: 
The Advance in Cattle Prices 
August, 1914 August, 1913 
7.50 6.00 


Choice Steers ....... (fF 
Best Butcher ...... 7.25 5.75 
Common Cows ..... 450 3.25 


WHAT CANADA PRODUCES. 


At the close of 1913 The Financial Post 
estimated the wealth production of Can- 


| ada for 1913 at $2,509,295,000. It is op- 
| portune at the present moment when busi- 


ness tends to be quiet and when there is 
an obvious lack of confidence to point to 
the fact that our production this year will 


| be as great as it was a year ago for all 


practical purposes. Because of the slight 
cessation of activity in mining and manu- 
facturing there may be some slight de- 
cline as compared with a year ago. For 
every brief period there was little market 
for silver and in consequence operations 
were reduced to a minimum. This was 
not done in all cases. Interruption of this 
kind and from the same cause may result 
in Canada’s wealth production this year 
being slightly less than a year ago. How- 
ever, the difference will not be material 
and for that reason the following figures, 
covering the production of 1913, are given 
as a gauge: 
What Canada Produces in a Year. 


MD Gacicctoe hs tata seeeee . . .$145,302.500 
ae eer er eee ... 125,353,500 
SE 2 ve hingaveed. dt hien eens me 17,739,200 
SO i .6 ovennenae aataaet 23,998,230 
ae a aiee agai erie bad ge eee 137,691,120 
PE Vaiccuts ‘abate. shcacaae ean 58,441,000 
AS ae eee ken, SAoh ee 17,769,600 
(eer es vara ere rc. | $526,295,410 
DE cakia cue eenecake sewage $ 35,000,000 
po  reeee Sue abet eee te 145,000,000 
NE: cc tcctnk ceaeemeuue ke 1620,000,000 
POROSE .cccs. Se a ee ee 183,000,000 

$2509 295,410 


With our wealth production great in 


| value as in any preceding year and with 


our trade routes open and a manifestly 
better demand for everything Canada 
produces we cannot possibly see any pro- 
longed period of depression following the 
outbreak of war in Canada. It is quite 
true that our source of capital may be in- 
terfered with. That is if we get as much 
capital as before we would pay a very 


| high price for it and the probability is 


that our demands will be lighter until 
such times as capital is lower priced. That 
will be a few years. Possibly, however, 
the geographical location of Canada and 
its immunity from the physical menace 
of war will make it look attractive to in- 
vestors. Canada should nurse her credit 
and be as careful to preserve it as she has 
been in the past. A good reputation in 


| this respect and our advantageous loca- 


tion may so impress the investors of 
Europe as to cause them to place their 
money in Canada. War’s ravages will 
leave in the minds of the investing public 
of Europe the fear that they will again 








return. Meanwhile in Canada the people 
are celebrating the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of peace with their neighbors. 
We need no forts to protect our bound- 
aries, nor resort to compulsory military 
service. Our land is free from the physi- 
cal menace of war. No war lords can 
thrive in the civilization north or south 
of our international boundaries. These 
are blessings under which capital can be 
profitably employed and therefore should 
attract to our shores a large share of the 
available supply of that commodity. Our 
hopes then of getting new capital are well 
founded and if our trade is materially less 
in the present year than last it will be 
largely due to our lack of adaptability and 
initiative. In a very short space of time 
confidence will return to business as al- 
ready Great Britain, and her sons and 
daughters, are manifesting the same dog- 
gedness as in the past, a doggedness and 
perseverence that does not know defeat. 
The same qualities are essential in busi- 
ness. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR BUSINESS. 


Commercial experts on the Continent 
and some eminent men in England and 
Europe are of the opinion that the pres- 
ent war in Europe provides the United 
States with an opportunity of becoming 
the great manufacturing centre of the 
world. No doubt our neighbors stand to 
profit very largely and they are fully 
alive to that fact. There are, however, 
certain lines which can be supplied from 
Canada as advantageously, or more so, 
than from the United States. As yet, 
when compared with the great industrial 
countries, Canada does not rank as a large 
factor in supplying manufactured goods. 
However, we should bear in mind the fact 
that our industries are growing. Having 
at their doors vast natural resources and 
big supplies of raw material and cheaper 
motive power than can be obtained else- 
where, there is every reason to hope that 
the present may be the time from which 
Canada’s greater industrial expansion 
will date. There will never again occur 
such an opportunity. Germany, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Russia and to a limited 
extent Great Britain, are all handicapped 
by the war. Their activities in the mar- 
kets of the world are now reduced to a 
minimum. When will we find a period in 
which the vigor of strong competitors is 
so handicapped as at the present moment? 

WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

With great competitors disarmed and 
placed in great need of our chief pro- 
ducts; with a credit system that has with- 
stood the strain of a world-catastrophe 
without resort to a moratorium as in so 
many countries of the world; and being 
immune from the physical menace of war 
there does not appear to be any reason 
why business should not proceed normally. 
There is, however, depression which has 
its chief cause in lack of confidence. It is 
pyschological. Some factories had to close 
for other reasons than lack of confidence 
or lack of courage. Our implement manu- 
facturers who supply the needs of Rus- 
sian and German farmers would have 
been very unwise not to close their doors 
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Motoring Dust Nuisance Mastered 








You must have noticed that the grass and flowers which 
grow within fifty yards or more of much-used macadam roads 


are oft-times as grey-looking as the road itself. 
Motoring Did That! 


Because all tires create a certain amount of dust, some 
motorists are unaware that one make of tire creates less dust than 


the others. That Tire is DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD. 


Less dust in motoring means more comfort for everybody— 


those in your car, those in the passing car, those in 
coming car, those wending their way as pedestrians. 








the on- 


66 Cubic Inches Larger Never Did Rim-Cut 
No Loosened Treads Only Real Anti-Skid 
Road suction is the cause of the dust disturbance. It is also the cause 


of heated treads. Naturally, a tire which churns up less dust because it comes in 
less contact with the road, also heats up less and air-cools itself that much quicker. 


Well, to see the point we are leading to all you have to do is examine the 


first DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD you come across. That will be very soon. 


Once you press one of your fingers on one of the DUNLOP TRACTION 
TREAD “V’s” and note its solidity, you will quickly see that the air space between 


ye 


it and the next ‘‘\ 


never touches the ground—is always clear for the circulation 


of air. No other tire has this feature. That's why every other make of tires 


raises more dust than DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD. 


“MOST ENVIED TIRE IN ALL AMERICA” 
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rupted and your letters come back to 
you in short order, just as you dic- 
tated them. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has de- 
veloped to its present advanced design by 
a corps of experts under the personal super- 
vision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the 
machine approved and labeled by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., underthe direc- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the only dictating machine 
equipped with an Auto Index for conveying 
corrections, instructions, etc., to the tran- 
scriber. [ts many mechanical and electrical 
advantages are explained in our booklets, 
which you should read before investigating. 


Canadian Distributors: 
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when the markets were closed to them and 
when they saw little chance of getting 
back the money already due to them for 
implements supplied to farmers now 
carrying rifles. It will take time to put 
these plants to work by either adapting 
them to new purposes or finding new mar- 
kets. Behind them is the shrewdness 
equal to both. But give them time. 
Outside of these factories and our steel 
plants to a partial extent, what others 
have cause to be idle? What are the com- 
modities that we manufacture that are not 
at present being consumed and must be 
sooner or later in demand? The time of 
dullness will be when the great nations 
cease war and turn again to the arts of 
peace—when the great cost will have to 
be met. Prices will then decline. But 
with the continuance of war the greater 
will be the demands on Canada and busi- 
ness will be good or bad in exact propor- 


The 


tion to our energy and faith. If business 
men pull in their cash, cut out their ac- 
tivity, and “throw up their hands,” so to 
speak there will be dullness. On the other 
hand courage and enterprise, not so much 
with a view to accumulating gold, but in 
keeping it moving, will maintain business 
in Canada at normal. Early in August, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has proved him- 
self to be a stalwart when danger hove in 
sight, stated in the House of Commons: 

“In this tremendous struggle finance is 
going to play a great part. It will be one 
of the most formidable weapons in this 
exhausting war, and any one who, from 
selfish motives, caution or cowardice, goes 
out of his way to attempt to withdraw 
sums of gold and appropriate them to his 
own use is assisting the enemies of his 
native land, and assisting them more 
effectively than if he were to take up 


” 


arms. 


Tortoise 


Continued from Page 16. 


collar around his neck and he would have 
passed for a blood brother of the British 
bull dog. And his motto, as might be ex- 
pected, was: “What we have, we’ll hold.” 

No one had ever sold anything to Silas 
Hennesly. He had sometimes bought 
certain commodities from certain parties; 
and that is a distinction with a difference. 
To interest old Silas in the financing of 
a new enterprise, one that had a certain 
element of doubt attached to it, was just 
as easy ordinarily as to teach the Maxixe 
to a one-legged drayman. But on the 
present occasion I approached him with 
a certain degree of confidence, remember- 
ing how the Star, at the dictate of in- 
terests behind it, had several times in the 
past hammered old Silas unmercifully. 

“We’re in a bad position in this town 
with only one newspaper,” I began. 
“When that one paper is prejudiced, like 
the Star, it becomes a menace to 
business.” 

“My opinion about the Star is well 
known,” said Silas. 


“We need an opposition paper,” I 
urged. 
“We do. Badly,” replied Silas. “But, 


son, I’m willing,’ and he almost smiled, 
“to let someone else have the undoubted 
credit that would go with the financing 
of the scheme.” 

It was always his way to beat the other 
fellow to the point. His heavy bilious 
eyes seemed to see right into you the 
moment you began to talk. And convinc- 
ing Hennesly, once he had your drift, was 
like arguing with a devil-fish. His habit 
was to shoot an argumentative tentacle at 
you, that wound itself right around you 
and choked you off. Your only chance 
was to get him in a vital spot before he 
had an opportunity to incapacitate you. 
Accordingly I jumped into the breach 
without further sparring. 

“If you had the interests that are cut- 
ting down the earnings of Union Electric 
snugly cased in a coffin and the last nail 


could be driven in by advancing $2,500 
would you see that the lid was made 
secure?” 

That interested him. His eyes blinked 
as dully as ever, but he let me go on. 

“The men behind the Star have an ad- 
vantage in every deal they start; the ad- 
vantage of influencing public opinion in 
the hundred and one ways that a news- 
paper possesses. They control the coun- 
cil, they swing conventions, they hush up 
matters that would expose their own 
methods and they ruthlessly show up 
their opponents when opportunity arises. 
If you owned the Star what would you 
do to Harvey, J. K. Wilson and Barlow?” 

Hennesly let me go on. I had set him 
thinking how his old business enemies, 
Jim Harvey and “Fifty-percent” Wilson, 
had used their newspaper to not only 
beat him but to hold him up to public 
ridicule as well. The thoughts I had 
aroused would leave his mind in plastic 
mood for the suggestion I had to make. 

I continued to enlarge upon my scheme. 
To start a daily paper in opposition to 
the Star would require an initial capital 
of $20,000. If he would come in for 
$2,500, I could get six other citizens—I 
intended to take an equal amount myself 
—to come in on the same basis. A good 
location was available the need was 
keenly felt by all classes in the com- 
munity; it was an opportunity that 
should spell big profits. 

“T’ll think it over,” said Hennesly, 
when I left him. And that was almost as 
good as a promise. 

The Times Publishing Co. was launch- 
ed a month afterward, with Silas Hen- 
nesly president, myself secretary, and 
every cent of stock paid up in eight equal 
shares. A month later the Times made 
its first appearance. I got the first sheet 
off the press, capturing it after a strug- 
gle with Jimmie Wallace who had rush- 
ed out of a glass cage, marked “manag- 
ing editor,” to get the precious copy him- 
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self. For Jimmie, of course, was manag- 
ing editor of the new paper; also city 
editor, telegraph editor, sporting editor, 
financial editor, society editor and art 
editor. Some of the titles were more or 
less ornamental as the Times would de- 
vote its columns very largely at first to 
local news and the telegraph service 
would consist of a few special wires sent 
through to us by a correspondent on a 
Toronto newspaper, engaged at a fixed 
remuneration of $10 a month. Jimmie’s 
duties, therefore, simmered down pretty 
much to covering the local news, in which 
occupation he was to be assisted by a 
gangling cub reporter, just out of school. 
The editorial page was to be handled by 
an old newspaper man who had once held 
some important position or other on a 
London paper, and who had settled down 
in Martinville on a small competence. 
Poor management had considerably re- 
duced this competence, however, and he 
was glad of the opportunity to take over 
the dual part of editorial writer and proof 
reader on the new born Times. 

Jed Jarvis was in charge of the com- 
posing room and had a page to himself in 
the Saturday edition. We gave him the 
title “mechanical superintendent and Sat- 
urday editor,” and that more than satis- 
fied old Jed. 

The plant consisted of three linotype 
machines, a hoe press and a small press 
for job work (all bought on time), a fair- 
ly good supply of type and printing acces- 
sories, a typewriter for Jimmie, a set of 
office books and a safe. 

We carried a fairly good showing of 
advertising matter in the first issue, in- 
cluding a half page from myself. Jimmie 
had seen to it that the first issue was a 
credit editorially. He had half a dozen | 
“scoops” featured up on the front page 
in panels, under double column headings 
and so on—items of local news that the 
Star had missed. 

Time will not permit of any extended 
account of the ups and downs of the 
Times. It had plenty of them; mostly 
downs. We got over three thousand sub- 
scribers in no time, but collections on at 
least half of the number were very slow. 
The advertising slowly dwindled to a 
minimum, due to caution on the part of 
the merchants who did not want to spend 
money on a medium in the experimental 
stage. In five months from the date of 
the first issue we reached a position 
where we had to either secure more capi- 
tal or go out of business unless business | 
picked up. Business did pick up, how- 
ever. Advertising started to come back 
slowly, circulation increased rapidly and 
in the course of a year we reached the 
point where the paper was carrying just 
enough revenue to make both ends meet. 
Men who have had experience in the pub- 
lishing business tell me that this was a 
record seldom equalled. 

Our success was largely due to the 
energy of Jimmie Wallace. He turned 
out a brisk paper, full of live local news, 
presented in snappy style. With all re- | 
pression removed, he developed beyond | 
the work he had done for the Star and 
he scooped that paper right along. It | 


was due to his almost uncanny faculty | 
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” Warm the Cold Corners” 


F  ‘gpesctneo days are chilly, but there need be no cold 


corners in the house where a 


PERFECTION 


SMOKELESS 


is used. 


It warms up bedreom and bathroom on cold mornings before the furnace 


or the stove is going, and in very cold weather gives just the extra heat needed 
to keep the living rooms comfortable. A Perfection Heater saves money, too— 
coal bills are a lot less because you don’t have to start the fire so soon. 
Perfection Smokeless Oil Heaters are inexpensive to buy and inexpensive 
to use. They are clean, light, portable, and guaranteed smokeless and odorless. 
At hardware and furniture stores everywhere. Look for the Triangle Trademark. 


ROYALITE OIL gives best results. 
THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal . Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Quebec Calgary Edmonton 
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for picking up readable news that the 
circulation of the Times started to climb 
up and that ultimately our advertising 
patronage increased. 

We kept up an active campaign against 
the civic authorities, pillorying them at 
every opportunity and turning the strong 
white light of publicity on every move 
that they made. But, by prearrangement 
with me, Jimmie kept his heavy artillery 
under cover. 

But I am getting in advance of my 
story. During June I found an oppor- 
tunity to invest my current profits—they 
were getting better all the time—in a 
new venture. The country around Mar- 
tinville was noted for its fruit products 
but there was no apple evaporator in the 
district so that the products of the or- 
chards were shipped to neighboring 
towns. An apple and turnip buyer saw 
the opportunity to work up a good busi- 
ness by establishing an evaporator and 
talked me into the venture with him. The 
business paid us almost from the start, 
and inside of three years we had a string 
of evaporators throughout the country. 
The first foundations of what has de- 
veloped into a fairly substantial fortune 
in my case were laid in the apple business. 

But once again am I getting ahead of 
myself. I continued to see Alice Hol- 


worth regularly; and so did Charlie. The 


latter had taken on a shade more pom- 
pous manner than before and had 


| changed his signature to C. Forrest Cut- 


shaw. His practice was growing fast 
and he was justifying the confidence of 
the public by winning his cases right 
along. Perhaps this accounted for the 
fact that the race between us continued. 
He did not have sufficient time to really 
press his suit and I did not feel that the 
time was ripe to come to the point my- 
self. 

That was how matters stood on August 
when Hartley Herman, the member for 
our riding at Ottawa, died very suddenly. 
The Government opened the riding at 
once, setting the day for the election dur- 
ing the first week of November. Charlie 
started in to canvass the riding from 
Roach’s Crossing to Parkinville, and did 
it so thoroughly that his party almost 
unanimously nominated him to succeed 
the late member. His election followed 
and in due course C. Forrest Cutshaw, 
M.P., departed for Ottawa, one of the 
youngest men ever to attain that exalted 
post. 

About the time that my rival took his 
plunge into the political field, I started to 
work out a plan that I had been figuring 
on ever since the previous civic electiun. 
I did almost as much canvassing as 
Charlie did, but my work was entirely 
beneath the surface. I did not let my 
activity show. It is surprising how many 
men there are in a small city who can be 
depended upon to keep a secret. All the 
men I approached were of this class, and 
no one was taken into the confidence of 
those working with me until we were con- 
vinced that he could be relied upon to the 
fullest extent. 

And in that way a new civic reform as- 
sociation was quietly built up, without 
our opposition getting any wind of the 


| matter at all. I am convinced that they 


thought the reform movement had re- 
ceived its quietus at the last election and 
were not giving us a thought. Thus we 
perfected our plans under cover. 

Nominations were held one week prior 
to election and the candidates we had 
selected were quietly nominated along 
with a number of others who could be 
counted upon to drop out. I was among 
those nominated for alderman. Charlie 
had given notice of his intention not ta 
run for a second term as mayor, so Hal- 
bery was entered by the other side in his 
place, and we nominated Alfred Hutch- 
ings, one of the shareholders of the Times 
and a solid reliable business man. It had 
been customary for the well-intentioned 
citizens of Martinville to nominate a num- 
ber of reputable men for office but, with 
the exception of the previous year, few 
had ever stood for election. Little atten- 
tion was paid to our movements there- 
fore. 

The candidates had until 9 o’clock the 
succeeding evening to qualify. At eight 
o’clock John Connel and Larry Barlow 
walked over to the city hall and looked 
over the papers that had been filed. None 
had qualified but the “machine” candi- 
dates who had filed their papers early. 
The pair stood around and chatted for a 
quarter of an hour and then Larry turn- 
ed to go. 

“It’s all over but the voting,” he said. 
“We have a walkover this year. You’d 
better come along with me to Darwin’s. 
I’m driving.” 

They went out together and drove off. 
At exactly twenty minutes to nine, there 
was a sudden hum of voices and a clatter 
of many feet on the stairs leading up to 
the city clerk’s office. That official stared 
over the tops of his spectacles with 
amazement as a steady stream of reform 
adherents flooded into the room. By five 
minutes to nine every reform candidate 
had duly qualified; and the big fight was 
on. 

Larry Barlow and John Connel drove 
back to town about 10.30, and were sur- 
prised to find quite a lively crowd still 
in the streets. Newsboys were calling 
out Times extras, bill-posters were busily 
pasting up huge bills on all the boards 
around town. 

“What’s all the fuss about?” asked Con- 
nel, as they drew up at a livery stable 
near the city hall. “Somebody assassin- 
ated? War broken out?” 

“The church crowd have put one over 
on you,” said the livery keeper. “They’ve 
put a good ticket in the field this time.” 

“The hell you say!” exploded Connel, 
who was always moved to profanity by 
bad news. “Why Barlow and I were at 
the city hall until nearly closing time and 
not one of the Band of Hope crowd had as 
much as showed his face all day.” 

“That’s all right,” said the liveryman. 
“They were too busy to get around be- 
fore. They just piled in at the last 
minute and announced their intentions. 
They’ve kind of caught you napping.” 

“We'll beat them again,” said Larry. 
“Don’t you worry about us, Sims. How 
about your rigs for election day?” 

“Sold,” announced Sims. “I hear the 
church crowd have bought up everything 
that runs on wheels. They engaged all 
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the halls and have the bills printed for 
their meetings already. Some bang-up | 
speakers have been secured. They’ve | 
bought up all the bill-boards. And their 
committees have been out working all 
evening. The town’s divided up and each 
canvasser has his own district to cover. 
Jim Harvey was in half an hour ago and 
he seemed as happy as a little dickie bird 
over the way things were going. I 


wouldn’t want to be bitten by him in the D ? L 
state of mind he was in.” on t et 

“Suffering cats!” growled Connel, « \ 
“we’re left at the post this time, Barlow.” Th 1S One 


“Who engineered this deal, anyway?” 
demanded Larry. “It’s not the way of 
the moralists to run things so quietly. Bounce Off 
Somebody must have planned it out for 
them.” 


“The Times extra gives Harry Haven 
as the president of the new association,” 














Counting seven white horses 
with your fingers crossed is 







cnn Cie. never going to lose that smoke 
“Haven!” roared Larry. “Connel peel jinx that’s been making you 

off your coat! We won’t have a second’s wince in the windpipe. But if 

rest until after this election is over. Do you slip around to the nearest 


you get me? We’ve got to beat this gang shop and say, “P. A.,” careless like, 
to a pulp!” 


, the man will hand you some pipe 

This conversation reported back to us food that ; an. ki siiad , 

° ec bo - JR 
in due course, spurred our forces on to ia = Soe . 


renewed action. Our organization vas 


wide | 
beautifully complete and the work pro- 
ceeded without a hitch. We canvassed 
the town from top to bottom. Every 


evening saw a meeting somewhere and we : ° ° 

made sure that the speakers zave tneir the inter-national Joy smoke 
audiences something to keep their inter- 
est up. The bill-boards blazed with 
“clean-up” literature. 


But the big feature of the campaign 
was the work done by the Times. Immp- 
diately after the declaration of war, 
Jimmy Wallace unlimbered his heavy 
guns and brought them into action. Every 
night during the rest of the week, he 
shelled the enemy with corruption 
charges. Civie contracts were analyzed 
and facts about them exposed. The fin- 
ancial administration for the past few 
years was raked fore and aft. The 
charges made were not mere generalities. 
Wallace had facts, and in some cases af- 
fidavits, to back him up. 

To say that the broadsides of the Tirnes 
created a sensation would be expressing 
it mildly. The Star attempted a de- 
fence but its efforts simmered down to 
mere violent fulminations. The Times 


puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, softest, fluffest 
smoke that any man ever puffed from a jimmy pipe, and that’s 
straight, without a glint of moonshine. 


No use soft pedalling this P. A. music. For pipe lovers or rollers 
of home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P.A. You can smoke 
it all day and into the wee little hours, and never a 
tongue bite or a “gol-ding-it’ in the throat. That rough | 
business is taken out by a wonderful patented pro- 
cess that makes P. A. as biteless as a newborn babe. 


The tidy red tin is the prize knock-about package of 
P. A. Prince Albert is the largest selling brand of 
pipe smoking tobacco in the United States. Prince 
Albert is manufactured only by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, at its factories in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., U. S. A., and is imported from the 
United States by Canada dealers. 


Buy P. A. everywhere in the tidy red, full 2-oz. tin. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S. A. 
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that fact. There was some talk of legal 
proceedings against the leaders of the 
administration on the strength of the 
Times charges, but no definite steps were 
taken; we did not encourage the idea, be- 
ing content with the prospect of a 


thorough housecleaning. Put your money where it’s safe 


Election day came and it was appar- 
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BOYS TO DO 


480 Pages—700 Articles—800 Illustrations 
Cloth—Price $1.50 Prepaid 


THE IDEAL BOOK FOR 
| THE WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


All the things described in this volume have actually been built or experimented with 
by boys. The ideas contained in “The Boy Mechanic”’ would more than keep a boy 
occupied until] he grows up and also be an incentive to original thinking and achievement 


The Most Interesting Boys’ Book 




















Wholesome, Practical, Instructive 








Unlike so many other books of Besides telling how to make scores of 


a somewhat similar nature, it-is 
not confined to only one or a 
few subjects, but describes 700 
different things boys can make 
and do in the fields of mechan- 
ics, electricity, sports, arts and 
crafts work, magic, etc. 


An unusually generous book; 
size 7x10 in. and 1% in. thick; 
printed from large, clear type 
on high grade book paper and 
durably bound in cloth. At- 
tractive four-color cover design. 


things useful about the house, full and 
complete directions are given for con- 
structing the following and hundreds of 
other things which appeal to the heart 
of every boy: 


Many Electrical Appliances—Steam and 
Gas Engines — Turbines — Motors — 
Wireless and Morse Telegraph—Self- 
Propelled Vehicles — Toboggans — Ice- 
Boats—Canoes— Paddle Boats— Punts 
Camping Outfits — Tents — Fishing 
Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights 
——Cameras—T elescopes—Gliders, Kites 
and Balloons—Electric Furnaces—Lathes 
—Pottery Kilns, etc. 


Many hours of enjoyment are in store for the 
boy who becomes possessor of this book 








Price $1.50, prepaid to any address 
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were out of the sight of our scrutineers. 
We took no chances on the fruits of our 
hard work being stolen from us. 

As the time for the returns to come in 
drew near I confess that I grew nervous. 
Barlow and the other leaders had worked 


ing, I knew. In _ addition Charlie 
Cutshaw had been induced to come out 
in favor of Halbery and the moral 
effect of this would perhaps be suf- 
ficient to turn a large number of votes 
There was a_ strong feeling against 
Charlie as a result of his action. I could 
hardly understand why he had entered 
the civic fight at all, unless very strong 
pressure had been brought to bear on him. 

But my fears were soon dissipated. 
The first returns showed heavy majorities 
for our candidates. My own election was 
assured early and as_ one sub-division 
after another came in it was apparent 
that we had made a clean sweep. Halbery 
was snowed under and every one of the 
old aldermen went by the boards. 

Final figures showed that we had elect- 
ed our entire slate. 

About eight o’clock that night I again 
met Charlie Cutshaw. As on a previous 
occasion we were going in the same 
direction. 

“Well, you beat us,” said Charlie, 
grudgingly. 

“Yes, we won,” I replied. “And I want 
to tell you this, Charlie. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, you will find it difficult 
to secure your own election next time. 
You should have stayed out of this.” 

“How could I help it?” exclaimed 
Charlie. I could see that he was chafing 
at the part he had played. “But look 
here, Haven, don’t run away with the 
foolish idea that my hold on the people 
of this riding has been weakened. I'll 
win in a walk next time.” 

“T hope so,” I said, in all earnestness. 

“Where are you off to?” he asked, after 
a pause. 

“Upper town. Coming along?” 

“No——I—I think I'll go home to- 
night.” 


The Manicure Girl 


Continued from Page 10. 


and trying to figure out what had hit 
him. 

“Maybe they wasn’t the grateful ones, 
young Hardy and his girl. They made me 
come to the wedding, and Mother was 
quite chocolate creams. She recognized 
me as the poor, embarrassed girl at 
Churley’s, but not as the manicure girl 
of the Belveigh, and she seemed quite 
anxious about my family. 

“*Williams?’ she repeated, as she shook 
‘Williams? Are you by any 
chance connected with the Williamses of 
Narragansett?’ 

“*No; the Williamses of Park Row,’ I 
said, and the dear old soul was perfectly 
satisfied. She didn’t know New York nor 
the names on the lamp-posts down Bowery 
way, and Park Row sounded real aristo- 
cratic to her, I guess.” 
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The Advent of the 
Citizens’ Hotel 


Continued from Page 13. 


make overtures to the citizens’ committee 
with a view to having the latter take over 
their businesses. If a challenge was im- 
plied, it was promptly taken up. A regu- 
lation joint stock company, known as 
Bowmanville Limited, was formed and a 
board of directors elected. The two 
hotels were taken over, something like 
three thousand dollars was spent in thor- 
ough renovation and refurnishing and 
they were reopened as temperance houses, 
one being called Hotel Bowman and the 
other, the Balmoral. 


DIVIDEND WAS PAID. 


The subsequent history of the Bowman- 
ville experiment embraces two changes, 
a little over a year ago one of the local 
industries approached the hotel company 
with an offer for the purchase of the Bal- 
moral building, its purpose being to con- 
vert the property into a club house for its 
employees. The sale was ratified at a 
meeting of the shareholders of Bowman 
Limited, and the premises were duly 
transferred, thus leaving only Hotel 
Bowman in the hands of the company. 
The other development was the leasing of 
the latter house. The original plan was 
to operate both hotels directly through the 
board of directors and two managers. 
This was found rather burdensome as so 
much detail work had to be undertaken 
by the directors, who had as well their 
own interests to look after. So, it was 
agreed to lease the Hotel Bowman and the 
place is now being run on this basis. 
Last year a dividend of six per cent. was 
paid to the shareholders which makes a 
substantial return for a public-service 
enterprise of the kind. 


THE NEWMARKET PROJECT. 


The town of Newmarket had a some- 
what similar problem confronting it, 
when local option was carried by its 
citizens, as had to be met by the mer- 
chants of Bowmanville. There was the 
Same fear prevalent that the hotel- 
keepers would close up their houses and 
deprive the town of the benefit of places 
of public entertainment. To prevent any 
such contingency occurring, fifteen promi- 
nent business men got together and signed 
an agreement to the effect that, if local 
option went into force, they would pledge 
themselves to see that the town would 
suffer no set-back through the possible 
loss of suitable hotel accommodation. 

When the vote was taken a year or so 
ago, Newmarket declared itself in favor 
of the abolition of the bar and forthwith 
the hotelmen announced that on the en- 
forcement of the act they would cease to 
The fifteen merchants had 
therefore to make good their pledge. 
They proceeded to interview the hotel 
proprietors with a view to buying out one 
or two of them but such large prices were 
demanded that at first it was thought 


do business. 
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better to consider the advisability of ac- 
quiring land and erecting a new building. 
The latter scheme proved impracticable 
for several reasons. A suitable site was 
not available for one thing and for an- 
other there would be a serious delay in 
building, which might prove injurious. 
Accordingly the committee having the 
matter in hand decided to put up the addi- 
tional amount of money required to buy 
out one of the existing hotels. 

A joint stock company was formed, the 
old Forsyth Hotel was purchased and 
the business continued, minus the bar, 
without interruption. The other two 
hotels in town closed their premises, leav- 
ing an open field to the new citizens’ ven- 
ture. Plans were at once made for im- 
proving the building and adding to its 
capacity. Part of the structure was torn 
down and replaced by a modern wing, an 
additional storey was run up on the main 
portion, the yard was enlarged, a new 
brick barn and garage were erected and 
eighty feet of new driving-shed built. 
Besides which the interior fittings and 
furniture were renewed and the whole 
place brought right up to date. The 
name also was changed to The King 
George, under which it now flourishes. 

From the financial standpoint, the New- 
market experiment has proved highly suc- 
cessful. Altogether an investment of 
$14,000 was made, $8,000 of which went 
into the purchase of the old hotel and the 
balance into its improvement. A divi- 
dend of six per cent. on all the paid-up 
stock has so far been paid, the receipts 
being sufficient not only to cover this 
change but also to make _ possible all 
needed repairs. 


TO ENCOURAGE TOURIST TRADE. 


There is at least one good exarnple of 
a citizens’ hotel in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. This is the Grand Hotel at Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. As the motive be- 
hind its promotion was a little different 
from that in the four cases mentioned, 
some reference might well be made to it. 
In Yarmouth it was not so much the ab- 
sence of licenses that led to the building 
of the Hotel as it was the desire on the 
part of the business men of the town to 
promote and encourage tourist business. 
Yarmouth was and had been for years a 
Scott Act town and it was by no means 
due to the sudden cutting off of the liquor 
business that the agitation for a first- 
class hotel was started. The port lay on 
the main tourist route between Boston 
and the Annapolis Valley and thousands 
of Americans passed through it annu- 
ally for Nova Scotia summer resorts. To 
hold a portion of this influx was one of 
the main objects kept in view by those 
who projected the hotel. 


There was also a desire to have a good 
local hotel for other reasons. The other 
hotels in the town were small and ineffi- 
cient, quite inadequate to meet necessities 
and not in keeping with the size and im- 
portance of the place. Even without the 
tourist business, which as a matter of 
fact never developed to .the extent anti- 
cipated, there was need for something 
better in hotel facilities. 
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About fifteen or twenty years ago a 
citizens’ company wa; formed to build a 
hotel and most of the merchants in the 
town took shares. The building was 
erected and opened and has ever since 
been doing business. It is, for the size of 
the place, one of the finest hotels in the 


country. Unfortunately its financial his- Hu y ; . a Pa 2 UT i. . i 

tory has not been altogether satisfactory. BATH HITT vil Se * ies 

A good deal of money was lost in its early } ‘ fc — i i a 

days. Latterly, however, thanks to care- f meeeinoes antes Hitlelntt i 


ful management there has been improve- 
ment and during the past few years it has 
been possible to declare a small dividend 
to shareholders. The hotel, of course, has 
no bar and is therefore to be classed as a 
temperance hotel. 





A PERSONAL ENTERPRISE. 


In the village of Millbrook, Ontario, Where and How to Save Expense 


local option went into effect about six 


years ago since when the hotels deteri- Ca-negie once said that he could afford to pay a million dollars for a 
orated considerably. Here, unlike the machine that would cut the cost of steel ten cents a ton. 

other towns mentioned, it remained for an . , a , . . 

individual and not a company of citizens Applying this principle of machine economy to accounting, a wholesale 
to cope with the problem. One of Mill- house of Buffalo, New York, cut its billing cost from $60.00 to $30.00 a 
brook’s foremost merchants, John C. week by the use of Comptometers on extending and proving bills. 

i ant Gene by steed cogdiwny i A St. Louis firm, with two Comptometers on like work, saved $14.75 a week. 


mined to do what he could personally to 


: . . : Now suppose we put a Comptometer on your billing (at our own risk and 
improve the situation. Early this year 


he acquired an unused furniture ware- expense) and by actually doing the work prove a saving, say, of only 259, 
house and proceeded to t ‘t int would that interest you? Then with the same machine go Tight on through 
hotel Furnishing it due" me Praca He all the other figure work of your office—Book Additions, Inventory Exten- 
it conveniently he succeeded in aeaaiiee sions, Cost and Percentage Calculations—and keep up the saving all along 
the warehouse into @ west cemnfertable the line—wouldn’t that be a timely help just now? 

Pt by ye ayer wer 4 hae ree That's the kind of proof we offer—the kind that leaves no room for argument 

ave patronized it. He him- . f . 
self turned over the management to a or doubt. 


capable married couple. 


Though owned by an individual, the 
Waverley Inn, as it is called, is regarded 
by Millbrook people as more of a muni- 
cipal undertaking than a private venture, 





for the motive that impelled Mr. Kells to Adds—Multiplies Divides— Subtracts 
attempt it was not that of personal gain . , ‘ , — 
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mn. cordingly, when it was opene 


the more profit it will yield. Comptometer speed cuts the cost; Comptometer accuracy 


last April, the people assembled in large prevents mistakes; and don’t forget that Comptometer service carries these money- 


numbers to participate in the ceremony saving advantages to every form of figure work in your office. 
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their fellow-townsman in no uncertain rite for Folder 
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fairly good idea of some of the more out- Canadian Offices or Dealers: 
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citizens to combine effectively for this | ———---————— 
purpose is obvious and that hotels such 
as those established in Renfrew, Inger- , Mi 

soll, Bowmanville, etc., can be operated : aye 
profitably is demonstrable. The remedy | 4 \ iN 
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If Canada Were 
Invaded 


Continued from Page 7. 


very markedly more thorough; training 
has been leveled up in some respects and, 
under the supervision of the general staff 
the education of all ranks, and especially 
of the higher ranks, has been improved. 
Let Sir John French’s ‘considerable 
period’ be represented by ‘a’; the militia 
should now be able to undertake active 
operations in time. I honestly think that 
as great an advance has been made dur- 
ing the past three years as it would be 
reasonable to expect, seeing that the 
stimulus of danger has been entirely 
wanting. But there is no scope for any 
resting on the oars. Let there be none; 
and if the recommendations I have made 
are in the main carried out, another four 
or five years should put Canada quite at 
her ease as to raids, great or small.” 

A summary of the recommendations to 
which Sir Ian Hamilton alludes are as 
follows: 

Increase in the instructional staff of 
the active militia. 

Localization of instruction in divisional 
areas by means of provisional schools. 

Increase in the remuneration of officer 
instructors. 

Direct engagement from outside sources 
of some of the sergeant instructors. 

Increase in the peace establishment of 
the active militia. 

Amalgamation of weak units. 

Sixteen days’ paid training for rural 
troops as well as for city corps. 

Training of rural troops at other times 
than during camp period. 

Assimilation of permanent force units, 
if concentrated, to the regular model. 

Interchange of permanent force and 
regular units. 

Scientific treatment of horse registra- 
tion in peace. 

Institution of a national reserve. 

Preparation of classified muster-rolls 
of men liable and fit for service. 

Organization on paper of the reserve 
militia. 

The recommendations, in essence, can 
be classed as changes in organization and 
improved methods of training and organi- 
zation. 


A STRONG ORGANIZATION, 


In event of the Canadian militia tak- 
ing the field at home to repel threatened 
invasion its first eastern organization 
would probably be made upon the lines 
laid down by Field Marshal Sir John 
French. That organization would com- 
prise one cavalry division of four 
brigades, five army divisions, and two 
field forces and garrisons. 

This first force, or an organization 
approximating its arrangement and 
strength, could be placed in the field for 
home defence almost immediately upon 
the completion of mobilization. With the 
war organization complete machinery will 
exist for absorbing 160,000 troops. There 
are. however, no reserve cadres, nor is 





there any machinery for replacing the 
ugly gaps war makes in the ranks. It is 
not to be doubted, notwithstanding, that 
any call for volunteers would meet with 
a tremendous response, and practically 
the whole male population, between the 


ages of 18 and 60 years, would be in- 


stantly available for service. 


The command and staff of the Canadian 


forces are, to some extent, modeled on the 
lines of the Imperial army. The Militia 


Council, of which the Minister of Militia 


is the head, is a body which, in times of 
peace, is charged with the functions of a 
commander-in-chief. In time of war a 
commander-in-chief is specially selected 
and appointed by the Government. The 
officer thus appointed takes supreme con- 
trol of the entire Canadian army and 
upon him rests the direction of the entire 
campaign. 

To the commander-in-chief would be 
deputed the responsibility for resisting 
any threatened invasion, and upon his 
efficient disposal of the troops and strate- 
gic ability would largely depend the 
length and scope of the enemy’s incursion. 

While the ready army undertook the 
first check thousands of recruits would be 
rounding into shape and coming to the 
assistance of their comrades. The horse- 
men from the prairie provinces would be 
exceedingly effective in service. Of them 
Sir Ian Hamilton was eulogistic. “The 
Western cavalry,” said he in his report, 
“are fine. The physique of the men is 
just right. They ride daringly and well. 
They are keen as mustard, and their 
horses, the bronchoes of the prairie, show 
blood and stamina.” These corps would 
be an extremely formidable force, aug- 
menting with their dash the steady 
cavalry of the Eastern provinces. The 
artillery, too, could be depended upon to 
give a good account of themselves. “Cer- 
tainly most of the militia artillery I have 
seen surprised me by the standards they 
had attained,” declared Sir Ian. “The 
men are able to ride and bring their guns 
into action with considerable dash. I have 
seen them move fast, keeping their inter- 
vals, for quite a distance along a narrow, 
bad winding track through the forest.” 

But the backbone of Canada’s defence 
would probably be her rural troops and 
volunteers. “Their hearts are in the right 
place,” was the British Inspector-General 
of the Overseas Forces’ comment, “and it 
is necessary to add in fairness that their 
physical fitness also, as well as the habi- 
tudes of their daily life, would go far in 
practice to bridge over the want of ele- 
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pocket the nine cents 
of saved profit. 


If you are manufactur- 
ing on a losing basis, it 
won't help you any just 
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costly sales and adver- 
tising efforts. Few can 
raise prices. But all can 
save profits. Saved 
profits are the only 
sure profits. 
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mentary military training which seems at 
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advantage, from their comrades in the 





city corps. These latter suffer from the 
prevailing Canadian habit of preferring 
any other mode of locomotion to making 
an appeal to their legs, whose chief func- 
tion seems very often to consist in stand- 
ing at a street corner waiting for a car. 
The rank and file of the rural corps can, 
from the first day, cover a lot of ground. 
Again the rural men are quite at home in 
bivouac. They settle down right away | 
and know how to accommodate themselves 
to heat and cold, wet and dry, wind or | 
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The New Order 
Of Things 


The science of business can no longer be dis- 
regarded. It has come, not in meteoric fashion, 
but by steady growth—step by step. It is revo- 
lutionizing methods, and increasing efficiency 
in business generally. 





Copeland-Chatterson 
Systems 


are the original Loose-Leaf Systems 


and are synonymous with the development of 
systemized business. Our long experience in 
supplying accounting methods and creating 
labor-saving systems, places us in harmony with 
the spirit of to-day. 


SHALL WE HAVE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
DEMONSTRATE A SYSTEM SUITED 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


Write us To-day 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co. 


LIMITED 


Department ‘‘ A,’’ Corner Richmond and Yonge Streets 


Home Office: TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA 
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calm. They can light fires, cook rations, 
make bridges, dig trenches, mend carts 
and, in fact, are born campaigners ready- 


| made in many of the essentials of cam- 


paigning. Here we have a true military 
virtue, covering many deficiencies in 
quickness, knowledge and skill, and this 
virtue at least I am convinced myself is 


| posessed by the rank and file, and indeed, 


by all of the rural corps.” 

It would be against such a force, in- 
spired by the spirit of defence of home 
and loved ones, that any invading enemy 
must throw itself did it succeed in reduc- 
ing the coast defences and fortifications 
with the heavy guns of its fleet. The first 


| objective of the invaders would doubt- 


| less be Ottawa, the capital. 


And what 
problems of distance, and geography and 


| climate failed to produce would be vigor- 


| all-absorbing one. 


ously and determinedly supplied by the 
yeoman soldiery at every step. The sturdy 
militia troops of the Dominion, their 
knowledge of the country, and their 
ability to take care of themselves and 
their own, would make conquest well nigh 
impossible to anything but a colossal and 
indomitable invading army, such as it 


| would take months of time to transport. 


Here Canada’s climate would come im- 
passably to her defence. No force of in- 


| vaders could live and feed themselves un- 
| der the necessities of out-of-doors advance 
| in her zero months of snow and ice. The 
| problem of clothing and supplies would be 


gigantic; the problem of keeping alive the 
Meantime English 
Canada, Scottish Canada, Irish Canada, 
French Canada, Iceland Canada, Scan- 
dinavian Canada, and all the other cos- 


| mopolitan units in this great new-world 
| melting pot of nations, every one intense- 


ly loyal to the land of its adoption and 
the flag that flies over it, would be ar- 
rayed, should to shoulder, against the 
impudent intruder. 

It would be a world task to conquer the 
Canada of to-day, as hopeless as is the 
aspiration of Kaiser Wilhelm to destroy 


| the fleet of the little home isle which still 


“rules the waves.” 





SPECIAL LOCOMOTIVE FOR SAND 


STORMS. 
For use on the Sahara Desert line of 


| one of the French railways, a peculiar 


type of engine, designed for cutting 
through the terrific sand and wind storms 
characteristic of the region, has been 
built. The farther railroads have been 
pushed into the desert the greater has 
been the difficulty encountered from 


; storms these being at time sufficiently 
| strong to bring heavy trains to a com- 
| plete standstill or even topple them over. 


To facilitate driving into head-on blasts 
a locomotive with a sharp V-shaped hood 
has been constructed. All its surface lines 
are made so as to offer the least possible 


| resistance to the wind, while the wheels 
| are built as nearly open as is practical, 


furnishing a minimum surface for the 
wind-driven sand to wear upon. This 
pattern of wheel is also to be adopted for 
use on the cars, as solid wheels under in- 


| cessant sand blasts have been found to 
| wear so thing within a year’s time as to 
| be unsafe for further use. 
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Wet a Piece of Cloth— 


in water — cheese cloth is the best. 
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Wring It Dry — 


or until it is just slightly more than damp. 








Pour on O-Cedar Polish 


until the cloth contains as much 
polish as it does water. 










Go Over the Surface 
to be cleaned. Varnish absorbs O-Cedar but not 
water —the friction removes the dirt and dust—and 


ie ee 


the surface is cleaned. 





Polish with a Dry Cloth 


Slight rubbing will quickly produce 
the desired lustre and finish. 






The Beauty of the Grain 
is brought out —seeming blemishes dis- 
appear and the article looks like new. 


. 


Be sure you always get 


A Hard, Dry Lustre 
not gummy or sticky. A cambric ©), edar 





handkerchief would not be soiled Polish 
if placed on any article polished 25c to $2.50 Sizes 
the O-Cedar Polish Way. 


. At All Dealers’ Everywhere 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., LTD. “aa 


369 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, Canada 























Why Don't You Use Palmolive Soap? 


Sample Offer 























